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Dailies  Lending  Powerful  Aid  In  Drive 
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Clothing,  and  Donating  Office  Space — Subscription  Commissions  Offered  in  Some  Cities 


WITH  hundreds  of  thousands  facing 
a  bleak  winter  of  unemployment  with 
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W  a  bleak  winter  of  unemployment  with 
visions  of  the  bread  line  staring  them  in 
the  face,  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
have  thrown  the  power  of  their  editorial 
and  advertising  force  behind  the  national 
effort  to  find  jobs  and  bring  relief  to 
these  victims  of  the  times.  They  have 
thrown  wide  their  news  columns  to  the 
appeals  of  charity  organizations;  they 
have  printed  thousands  of  free  want 
advertisements  and  devoted  pages  of 
valuable  advertising  space  to  community 
drives,  and  many  of  them  have  delved 
into  their  coffers  and  produced  extra 
funds  with  which  to  supply  much  needed 
work. 

Campaigns  have  been  started  to  pro¬ 
mote  huge  benefit  football  games,  to  get 
official  action  on  public  works  construc¬ 
tion,  and  to  create  thousands  of  odd  jobs 
in  households  whereby  men  and  women 
might  find  at  least  temporary  employ¬ 
ment.  Office  space  has  been  donated  to 
charity  associations,  and  drives  have  been 
launched  to  provide  clothing  to  protect 
children  and  their  parents  from  chill 
blasts  of  winter.  Some  newspapers, 
fighting  against  decreased  linage,  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  reduce  their  staffs, 
and  in  some  cases,  have  even  taken  on 
extra  employes. 

Chicago  newspapers  threw  their  sup¬ 
port  behind  bond  issues  to  be  voted  for 
municipal  and  park  improvements,  and 
collected  clothing  and  money  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  arranged  for  collection  of  garments 
through  a  number  of  depots  established 
in  co-operation  with  outside  agencies. 
The  Chicago  Chevrolet  dealers,  Kiwanis 
clubs  and  other  trade  organizations  and 
the  Salvation  Army  served  as  receiving 
stations.  The  Chicago  Cleaners’  an<l 
Dyers'  Association  volunteered  to  clean 
and  repair  the  clothing  so  that  it  would 
be  fit  to  l)e  worn  by  the  beneficiaries  and 
also  donated  the  use  of  its  trucks  to 
collect  and  deliver  the  garments.  The 
drive  will  be  carried  on  for  three  more 
weeks. 

.\fter  a  fortnight  with  its  classifietl 
Columns  open  free  to  employers,  (he 
Chicago  Daily  News  reported  that  more 
than  2,(lti0  men  had  lieen  placed 
in  jr.bs.  ihe  arrangement  will  Ik* 
continued  iiKlelinitely,  aiwl  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  l.taitl  HHire  potions  w<iuld 
he  filleil  bv  Ihe  eivl  of  this  week.  'Ihe 
Xew  urged  everyone  with  xid  jolts 
ariiiiml  the  hoii>e,  (lerul  work  in  pl*<nls, 
repair  w<<rk  th.il  hail  Ih  en  iiegleeieil,  to 
Hisrrl  a  llifee  line  ailvrrtlsellK  lit  fret 
Kules  rri|iiirif|  that  all  )ohs  niii«l  rarr' 
a  if,  iliili  •al.tri  leaf  sheits  t.f  llie 
rla--!-  .i|  |Mv<  •  w«n  |t.ili,|  II  li  r- 
-!•-»  .,1  aihanl  iii>  !•  ■' 
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to  petition  the  president  and  other  offi-  layed  to  the  agency  where  men  were  sent 
cials  to  make  work  for  the  idle  and  to  registered  places  of  employment, 
various  blanks  were  published  suggesting  The  campaign  for  post-season  football 
work  that  could  well  be  started  now.  games  between  leading  college  teams  as 


Line  of  public-spirited  citizens  leaving  clothing  for  the  needy  at  one  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American’^  bundle  stations. 


The  Chicago  Trihune  accentcil  relief  for 
the  unemployed  in  its  annual  appeal  for 
(iood  Fellow  contributions.  The  pub¬ 
licity  matter  in  behalf  of  this  noted 
Tribune  charity  stressed  the  conditions 
existing  in  Chicago  and  asked  that  the 
campaigning  he  made  a  year  around 
affair,  spreading  the  Christmas  sjiirit  of 
generosity  over  the  whole  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  aetion 
on  iK-haif  of  the  idle  the  Tribune  offered 
a  teleplxme  employnient  service.  Ke- 
(piests  for  Work  and  for  men  came  in  so 
fast  in  the  earl\  ila>s  of  the  driie.  th.it 
the  'rrihiine  tiirin-d  the  project  oxer  lo 
the  Illinois  I'.inplox meiit  Ageiii  x  <  all 
were  received  at  the  Trihniie  aiwl  re 


a  means  of  raising  a  fund  of  several 
million  dollars  for  relief  work  was  put 
in  motion  in  the  east  by  I’aiil  (iallico. 
Spirts  eilitor  of  the  .Vcji'  )'itrk-  Ihiil\ 
.Vcii'.r,  who  this  week  addressed  an  ojK-n 
letter  to  President  lliMixer.  urging  him 
to  eommand  the  footliall  teams  of  the 
I’nited  States  .Mili;arx  \cademx  at  West 
I'oinI  and  the  I’niled  Stales  \axal 
.\eademx  at  \nnapili-  to  meet  in  a 
'riianksgix ing  I  lax  or  p>st  .i.i-.in  gaim 
at  Soldii-r’s  |•■ield.  (  hicago.  nr  ih«’  Mimi 
cipal  Sl.idinm  I’hiladelphia  I  ai  h  of 
these  ^t.nlnim-  -i-ai  IH  arl\  14''i««i 
S.  I'S.  aid  OH  h  .1  g.lllM-  with  twice, 
I  .lb  d  a-  ilex  .III  loi  he.ixxwiighi  pri/i 
lijlit  Would  bring  'mitit,  .,|  sJhimhi 


to  be  used  as  an  unemployment  fund, 
(iallico  asked  that  the  differences  which 
have  come  between  the  .Army  and  Navy, 
traditional  gridiron  rivals,  be  set  aside 
at  least  for  this  one  occasion.  Following 
his  original  suggestion,  Clallico  named 
tither  pitential  games  which,  he  claimed, 
would  net  a  fund  of  more  than  $.s,(XX),CKK). 
Joe  Williams,  spirts  edittir  of  the  \<~tu 
Vork  Telegram,  and  Westbrook  Pegler, 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate,  joined  (iallico  in  his  campaign. 

New  Vork  University  was  the  first 
college  in  the  east  to  volunteer  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  its  team.  Harvard,  Fordham, 
Columbia  and  others  refused  to  join  the 
movement  on  various  grounds  ranging 
from  pleas  that  "rules  forbid  such  ac¬ 
tion"  and  that  the  players  would  lie  tirexi 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  to  a  dxiwnright 
statement  that  the  idea  was  silly.  These 
excuses  of  the  educational  institutions 
were  immediately  the  subjects  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  "razzing"  by  the  snorts  writers. 

The  use  of  the  entire  Tolciio  Times 
building,  recently  acquired  bv  Paul 
I’lliK'k,  publisher  of  the  Toledo  iHadc  in 
his  purchase  of  the  former  paper,  was 
donated  by  him  to  the  city  axlministra- 
tion  as  head<|uartrrs  for  a  municipal 
employnient  bureau.  .More  tlian  .S.IXIO 
unemployt'd  men  aiul  women  registered 
the  first  <lay  the  bureau  was  opened  and 
since  then  nearly  .s.fldO  more  have  placext 
their  names  on  tile.  Registration  coupms 
were  |)rinle<l  in  all  three  Tolexlo  |ta|H-rs, 
the  Itlade,  S'nvs-Hee  and  Times. 

On  Nov.  1.  the  lllade  ami  tlie  Toledo- 
P.iramoimt  Theatre  cxi-oiwraleil  on  a 
iK-nefit  pTformance  for  children,  admis¬ 
sion  to  which  was  paid  in  articles  of 
xveariiig  a|i|Mrel.  Two  truck',  were  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  away  the  cloilnng 

\  "llnx  Now"  tampaign  has  been 
-.piiisored  by  the  Tohdo  new s|MiH-r-,,  ami 
all  thru  haxe  dexoietl  many  colnnins  to 
nli.o  for  the  creatiiai  of  jobs  atwl  fought 
hard  for  the  adofitioii  of  4  I7.'ut<<l 
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STACK  5 

ARE  you  GETTING  YOUR  SHARE 

OF  BALTIMORE  BUSINESS? 

General  business 

in  BALTIMORE  is  holding  up  remarkably  well, 
according  to  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  statistical  author¬ 
ity,  who  addressed  Baltimore  business  men  and 
financial  leaders  on  October  21. 

“The  amount  of  current  business  transactions,^^ 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  “has  been  very  nearly  on  a  par 
with  figures  of  a  year  ago  and  exceeds  1928  business 
by  a  wide  margin.  By  avoiding  the  spectacular  rise 
and  proceeding  at  a  normal  rate,  Baltimore  appar¬ 
ently  was  laying  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  stand 
when  the  tide  turned.” 

Yes,  Baltimore  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  building 
on  a  firm  foundation.  And  likewise  with  The  Sun- 
papers,  as  is  attested  by  the  steadily  increasing 
circulation  figures. 


Mr.  Ralph  B.  Wilson^  Vice- Pres. 
Babson  Statistical  Organization 


THE  SUNPAPERS  in  October 

DAILY  (M  &  E)  300,840 

SUNDAY,  193,625  . 


"New  York — John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
Chicago — Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc. 

Detroit — Joseph  R.  Scolaro 

Atlanta — A.  D.  Grant 

San  Francisco — C.  Geo.  Krogness 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


t  at  e  for  November  8 ,  1930 


While  Total  Auto  Soles 
Slump  20% 
BIRD-SYKES’ 
Increase  74% 


One  Chicago  newspaper— the 
Tribune— can  place  the  auto  manu¬ 
facturer's  sales  messages  before 
practically  every  automobile  pros¬ 
pect  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Tribune 
Town,  this  same  overwhelming  cir¬ 
culation  can  influence  the  motor 
car  preferences  of  nearly 
every  other  family. 


^IeRE’S  a  letter  that  tells  how 
to  meet  present  business  condi¬ 
tions.  It  Is  from  the  Bird-Sylces 
Company,  distributors  in  the 
Chicago  territory  of  Graham 
passenger  cars  and  Paige  com¬ 
mercial  cars.  Mr.  George  H.  Bird, 
president  of  the  company,  sums 
up  the  situation  in  two  pointed 
sentences. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 


tember  of  this  year  we  have 
used  more  lineage  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  than  in  all  other 
Chicago  papers  combined,  the 
following  information  should  be 
of  interest  to  you.  During  the 
month  of  September  just  passed, 
our  sales  in  Cook  County,  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  the  usual  sea¬ 
sonal  drop  of  about  20^  under 
August,  actually  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  74.5%  over  August." 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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552,764  families 
have  gone  on 
record  as 
to  their  buying 
habits  and 
economic  status 
in  the 

Emerson  B.  Knight 
consumer  study 
of  Detroit 
and  area 
sponsored  by 
The  Detroit  Times. 
Call  in  the 
Boone  Man  and 
get  the  facts. 


“rf/£  TREND  IS  TO  THE  TIMES” 

Represented  nationally  by  the  RODNEY E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


247  Pork’Av^" 
333  N.  Miehigon 
321  Lafay»«» 

.  681  Marktt  Sw* 


FOR  ADVERTISED 


.  .  .THE  KEY  MARKET 


ODAVS  COMPETITION  it 
with  selling  costs.  Balance 
sheets  must  show  a  margin 
of  profit  at  well  at  volume  of  tales.  This  is  a 
testing  time  of  markets ...  of  their  sales  costs 
and  sales  potentials  .  .  .  and  of  the  net  profits 
they  can  produce. 

In  any  such  analysis,  Philadelphia  takes  its 
rightful  place:  the  Key  Market  for  advertised 
products,  a  metropolitan  center  where  one 
newspapergivesthorough  advertising  coverage. 


Philod«lphig't  4.987  focforigi  are  so 
divortif  i«d  in  thoir  products  that 
unusually  ttoody  omploymont  prn- 
voils.  With  on  invnstndcopitolof  ono 
billion  dollors,  ooch  ynor  thny  pro- 
ducn  monufocturnd  products  volund 
ot  two  billion  detlors.  Wogt  Invnls 
orn  censtont.  Buying  pownr  is  stobln. 


In  The  Evening  Bulletin  the  advertiser  can  reach  America’s 
Third  Largest  Market  at  sixty-five  cents  an  agate  line.  One 
of  the  lowest  newspaper  advertising  costs  in  America  I 
Study  The  Evening  Bulletin.  Its  thirty-five  years'  history 
under  its  present  management;  its  editorial  and  news  make¬ 
up,  which  avoids  bold  headlines  and  sensational  display. 


Its  insistence  that  circulation  must  be  secured 
by  its  merit  as  a  newspaper,  without  premiums 
prizes,  coupons  or  circulation  contests. 

And  consider  the  resultl  572,600  homes  is 
city  and  suburbs;  555,711  net  paid  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  almost  entirely  in  this  area.  Larger  thou 
ictoriol  ora  so  any  Philadelphia  Sunday  newspaper;  over 
>ioymVn***pr«!  twice  the  citculotion  of  any  other  evening 
copitoiofon.  newspaper,  and  as  large  as  all  morning  papers 
Bducii  vaiuad  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunrty 

which  Philadelphia  offers?  The  billion  doHof 
retail  sales  volume;  the  greatest  city  of  home* 
and  home  owners,  consuming  far  more  than  aportmert 
dwellers,  the  diversified  character  of  industry  which  is  the 
last  to  feel  retrenchment,  and  the  first  to  recover. 

And  The  Evening  Bulletin  delivering  the  most  comple* 
metropolitan  market  coverage  known  In  newspaper  history! 
In  1931,  sell  in  this  key  market  for  advertised  products 


Naw  skyicropars  ora  constonHy  studding  Philodalphia’s  skyliM.  Tk 
graotast  construction  program  in  history  is  undar  way.  involviitt  *■ 
pandituras,  by  municipal,  corporota  and  privota  intarasts.  oMwohv*- 
drad  ond  aighty  millions  of  dollors.  A  graotar  Philadalphio  is  risbii 


Philodalphio  is  tha  graotast  homa  cantor  in 
Amarico.  Ono4iolf  of  tha  572.600  homas  in 
this  orao  ora  ownad  by  thair  occuponts.  Evary 
waok.  Philodalphio  homas  consuma  ovar  six- 
taan  million  dollars*  worth  of  marchondisa. 


O  1930,  Buliatin  Co. 


Naw  York  Offica 
Chicago  Offica 
Datroit  Offica  • 
Son  Francisco  Offica 
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By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


to  petition  the  president  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  to  make  work  for  the  idle  and 
various  blanks  were  published  suggesting 
work  that  could  well  be  started  now. 


layed  to  the  agency  where  men  were  sent 
to  registered  places  of  employment. 

The  campaign  for  post-season  football 
games  between  leading  college  teams  as 


Line  of  public-spirited  citizens  leaving  clothing  for  the  needy  at  one  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American’s  bundle  stations. 


WITH  hundreds  of  thousands  facing 
a  bleak  winter  of  unemployment  with 
visions  of  the  bread  line  staring  them  in 
the  face,  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
have  thrown  the  power  of  their  editorial 
and  advertising  force  behind  the  national 
effort  to  find  jobs  and  bring  relief  to 
these  victims  of  the  times.  They  have 
thrown  wide  their  news  columns  to  the 
appeals  of  charity  organizations;  they 
have  printed  thousands  of  free  want 
advertisements  and  devoted  pages  of 
valuable  advertising  space  to  community 
drives,  and  many  of  them  have  delved 
into  their  coffers  and  produced  extra 
funds  with  which  to  supply  much  needed 
work. 

Campaigns  have  been  started  to  pro¬ 
mote  huge  benefit  football  games,  to  get 
official  action  on  public  works  construc¬ 
tion,  and  to  create  thousands  of  odd  jobs 
in  households  whereby  men  and  women 
might  find  at  least  temporary  employ¬ 
ment.  Office  space  has  been  donated  to 
charity  associations,  and  drives  have  been 
launched  to  provide  clothing  to  protect 
children  and  their  parents  from  chill 
blasts  of  winter.  Some  newspapers, 
fighting  against  decreased  linage,  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  reduce  their  staffs, 
and  in  some  cases,  have  even  taken  on 
extra  employes. 

Chicago  newspapers  threw  their  sup¬ 
port  behind  bond  issues  to  be  voted  for 
municipal  and  park  improvements,  and 
collected  clothing  and  money  for  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  arranged  for  collection  of  garments 
through  a  number  of  depots  established 
in  co-operation  with  outside  agencies. 
The  Chicago  Chevrolet  dealers,  Kiwanis 
clubs  and  other  trade  organizations  and 
the  Salvation  Army  served  as  receiving 
stations.  The  Chicago  Cleaners’  and 
Dyers'  Association  volunteered  to  clean 
and  repair  the  clothing  so  that  it  would 
be  fit  to  he  worn  by  the  beneficiaries  and 
also  donated  the  use  of  its  trucks  to 
collect  and  deliver  the  garments.  The 
drive  will  be  carried  on  for  three  more 
weeks. 

.\fter  a  fortnight  with  its  classified 
columns  open  free  to  employers,  (the 
Chicago  Daily  News  reported  that  more 
than  2,0()0  men  had  been  placed 
in  jobs.  The  arrangement  will  be 
continued  indefinitely,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  1,000  more  por  tions  would 
be  filled  by  the  end  of  this  week.  The 
News  urged  everyone  with  nod  jobs 
around  the  house,  special  work  m  plants, 
repair  work  that  had  been  neglected,  to 
insert  a  three  line  advertisement  free. 
Rules  required  that  all  jobs  must  carry 
a  delinite  salary.  Tear  sheets  of  the 
classified  pages  were  posted  in  store 
windows  at  advantageous  locations,  and 
each  display  was  the  center  of  a  milling 
•pass  of  men  and  women  eager  to  learn 
of  jobs. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
published  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  and 
mailed  to  President  Hoover,  urging  that 
work  on  Chicago’s  new  postoffice  be 
speeded  to  give  unemployed  men  jobs. 
The  Times  also  has  agitated  for  speedy 
construction  on  all  public  projects,  not¬ 
ably  the  World  Fair  buildings  and  civic 
projects  scheduled  to  begin  this  winter 
and  next  spring.  Readers  were  asked 


The  Chicago  Tribune  accented  relief  for 
the  unemployed  in  its  annual  appeal  for 
Good  Fellow  contributions.  The  pub¬ 
licity  matter  in  behalf  of  this  noted 
Tribune  charity  stressed  the  conditituis 
existing  in  Chicago  and  asked  that  the 
campaigning  be  made  a  year  around 
affair,  spreading  the  Christmas  spirit  of 
generosity  over  the  whole  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  action 
on  behalf  of  the  idle  the  Tribune  offered 
a  telephone  employment  service.  Re¬ 
quests  for  work  and  for  men  came  in  so 
fast  in  the  early  days  of  the  drive,  that 
the  Tribune  turned  the  project  over  to 
the  Illinois  Employment  .•\gency.  Calls 
were  received  at  the  Tribune  and  re¬ 


a  means  of  raising  a  fund  of  several 
million  dollars  for  relief  work  was  put 
in  motion  in  the  east  by  Paul  Gallico, 
sports  editor  of  the  A’cre  Vork  Daily 
Nezvs,  who  this  week  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  President  Hoover,  urging  him 
to  command  the  football  teams  of  the 
I'nited  States  Military  .•\ca<lemy  at  West 
Point  and  the  United  States  Naval 
.Academy  at  .Annapolis  to  meet  in  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  or  post-season  game 
at  Soldier's  Field,  Chicago,  or  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Stadium.  Philadelphia.  Each  of 
these  stadiums  seat  nearly  14(),0(K)  per¬ 
sons,  ai'<l  such  a  game  with  prices 
scaled  as  they  arc  for  heavyweight  prize¬ 
fights  would  bring  receipts  of  $2.(XK),(X)0 


to  be  used  as  an  unemployment  fund. 
Gallico  asked  that  the  differences  which 
have  come  between  the  Army  and  Navy, 
traditional  gridiron  rivals,  be  set  aside 
at  least  for  this  one  occasion.  Following 
his  original  suggestion,  Gallico  named 
other  potential  games  which,  he  claimed, 
vvoukl  net  a  fund  of  more  than  $5,0(X),0(X). 
Joe  Williams,  sports  editor  of  the  Neto 
York  Telegram,  and  Westbrook  Pegler, 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate,  joined  Gallico  in  his  campaign. 

New  York  University  was  the  first 
college  in  the  ea.st  to  volunteer  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  its  team.  Harvard,  Fordham, 
Columbia  and  others  refused  to  join  the 
movement  on  various  grounds  ranging 
from  pleas  that  “rules  forbid  such  ac¬ 
tion"  and  that  the  players  would  be  tired 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  to  a  downright 
statement  that  the  idea  was  silly.  These 
excuses  of  the  educational  institutions 
were  immediately  the  subjects  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  “razzing'’  by  the  snorts  writers. 

The  use  of  the  entire  Toledo  Times 
building,  recently  acquired  by  Paul 
Block,  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Blade  in 
his  purchase  of  the  former  paper,  was 
donated  by  him  to  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  as  hcad(|uarters  for  a  municipal 
employment  bureau.  More  than  5,000 
unemployed  men  and  women  registered 
the  first  day  the  bureau  was  opened  and 
since  then  nearly  5,000  more  have  placed 
their  names  on  file.  Registration  coupons 
were  printed  in  all  three  Toledo  papers, 
the  Blade.  News-Bee  and  Times. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  Blade  and  the  Toledo- 
Paramount  Theatre  co-operated  on  a 
benefit  performance  for  children,  admis¬ 
sion  to  which  was  paid  in  articles  of 
wearing  apparel.  Two  trucks  were  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  away  the  clothing. 

•A  “Buy  Now’’  campaign  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Toledo  newspapers,  and 
all  three  have  devoted  many  columns  to 
pleas  for  the  creation  of  jobs  and  fought 
hard  for  the  adoption  of  a  $750,000 
special  bond  issue  for  public  works  which 
was  defeated  Tuesday. 

.Another  building  donation  was  made 
by  the  Detroit  Times,  which  recently 
moved  into  a  new  plant.  The  old  build¬ 
ing  was  turned  over  to  the  unemployment 
committee  organized  by  Mayor  Frank 
Murphy.  “Give  A  Job”  appeals  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  the  Detroit  papers.  The 
News  is  printing  blanks  to  facilitate  con¬ 
tact  between  those  who  have  jobs  to  give 
and  those  who  need  them.  Alniut  .sOO 
persons  have  been  given  at  least  tem¬ 
porary  work  by  this  method,  according 
to  \V.  .S.  Gilmore,  managing  editor.  The 
News  has  ahso  co-operated  in  collection 
of  clothing.  Its  classified  advertising 
depots  throughout  the  city  have  been 
transfijrmed  into  receiving  station. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  printing  a 
daily  Page  f)ne  box  calling  on  citizens 
to  give  as  much  work  as  |X)ssible,  and 
the  Detroit  Illustrated  Daily,  Macfadden 
tabloid,  bas  conducted  various  “stunts” 
to  help  relieve  the  situation. 

A  drive  for  a  fund  to  buy  coal  for 
.lO.(XX)  needy  families  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Nezv  York  IVortd  ami  lizrning 
li’orld.  This  campaign  is  a  yearly  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Evening  World,  but  the 
morning  edition  joined  forces  this  season. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  while  not 


Photo  shows  crowd  of  applicants  at  City  Ejnployment  Bureau  in  Boston 
which  has  been  barked  by  Boston  American. 
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Former  plant  of  Toledo  Times  now  used  as  an  employment  headquarters 
through  generosity  of  Paul  Hloek. 


carrying  on  any  particular  campaign  to 
provide  jobs,  will  start  its  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  fund  collection  much  earlier  this 
season,  according  to  Preston  W.  Good- 
fellow,  publisher.  It  is  also  lending  its 
aid  to  Brooklyn  charity  organizations  in 
drives  to  raise  funds  for  winter  work. 

In  Boston  a  variety  of  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  dailies.  A  “Buy  Now” 
camftaign  conducted  by  the  American  is 
accompanied  with  a  daily  feature  show¬ 
ing  the  various  stages  through  which  a 
given  article  goes  during  manufacture. 
Photographs  illustrate  convincingly  the 
manner  in  which  persons  are  kept  in  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  buying  public.  The 
American  is  also  spemsoring  an  “Odd  Job” 
drive  and  asking  residents  of  Boston  to 
have  repair  work  done  al>out  the  house 
by  someone  from  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  The  newspai)er  co-operates 
with  Municipal  l^mploymcnt  Bureau. 
Its  appeal  obtained  jobs  on  the  first 
day  and  has  averaged  more  than  100  a 
week  since  then.  On  Nov.  17  the  Ameri¬ 
can  will  sponsor  a  boxing  bout  at  the 
Boston  Arena,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  go  to  relieve  suffering  among  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Boston  Herald  for  some  time 
listed  all  construction  jobs  under  way  in 
Greater  Boston.  The  Traveler  threw 
opc-n  its  classified  columns,  and  tiie 
Glolie  adopted  a  similar  policy. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  in  addition  to  campaigns 
for  jobs  are  supplying  actual  jobs  for 
workmen  in  construction  of  tbeir  new 
plants.  The  Star  has  lieen  carrying  on 
its  “give  a  job"  drive  since  April  1,  last, 
and  bas  run  news  and  feature  stories  and 
made  liberal  use  of  the  radio.  The  .Star 
publishes  help  wanted  advertisements 
free. 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  co-oj)erating 
with  municipal  authorities  in  pushing 
plans  for  immediate  action  on  public 
works  and  giving  strong  support  to  the 
the  Community  Fund,  whose  quota  this 
year  is  $2.0(K),000.  The  Post-Dispatch  is 
applying  its  resources  to  a  drive  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  work  and  assistance  for  the 
distressed.  The  Times  has  expanded  its 
annual  Good  Fellow  Drive  this  year  to 
care  for  those  made  needy  through  loss 
of  jobs. 

The  aggregate  staffs  of  .St.  Louis 
dailies  have  recently  been  increased,  hut 
editors  report  an  unusual  numlxT  of 
newspaper  men  hunting  jobs.  Most  of 
them  are  from  out  of  town,  it  was 
stated. 

In  Cleveland  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
News  and  the  Press  arc  co-oj)erating  in 
an  organized  municipal  drive  for  unem¬ 
ployment  relief.  They  arc  backing  the 
plan  of  employing  interests  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  stagger  employment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  part  time  work  for  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons.  In  their  editorial 
columns  the  newspapers  are  urging 
public  iinjirovement  programs  and  .sup¬ 
porting  the  community  charity  and  wel¬ 
fare  funds. 

_  A  novel  means  of  stimulating  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  in  a  “Prosperity 
Dollar  Bill”.  Dollar  bills  with  a  slip  of 
paper  attached  are  put  in  circulation  by 
banks.  Everyeme  who  uses  the  bills  are 
requested  to  sign  their  name  to  the  paper, 
and  are  asked  to  call  the  Register  office 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  tell  how  many 
hands  it  has  passed  through.  Merchants 
have  been  induced  to  give  special  values 
on  goods  purchased  with  such  bills. 

The  Birmingham  Netvs  is  offering  a 
.'iO-cent  commission  to  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  for  each  three-months  subscription 
obtained  by  them.  The  worker  does  not 
have  to  collect  the  subscription  price,  but 
is  merely  required  to  present  a  signed 
subscription  blank.  The  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  is  publishing  a  series  of  page 
advertisements  designed  to  promote  buy¬ 
ing  by  the  public. 

The  New  England  Council,  an  all-New 
England  development  organization  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  re.sponse  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  sectional  drive  to  gather  unem¬ 
ployment  data  with  a  view  to  solving  the 
problem.  Tw’enty-four  hours  after  news¬ 
papers  were  requested  to  print  forms  to 
be  filled  out  by  those  needing  work  and 
those  who  could  give  work,  the  forms  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  England  dailies,  according 
to  Robert  Huse,  editorial  executive  of 


the  Council.  The  first  paper  to  respond 
was  the  Biddlejord  (Me.)  Journal,  which 
was  (juickly  followed  by  the  A'cie  Bed- 
jord  (Mass.)  Standard,  Waltham  (Mass.) 
-Veti'j  Tribune,  Burlington  (V't.)  Tree 
Press,  Burlington  Neivs,  Concord  (N.H.) 
.Monitor  Patriot,  Portsmouth  (N.H.) 
Herald,  Lasthampton  (Mass.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  and  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel.  Other 
pai)ers  have  since  joined  the  movement. 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  the 
I  'tica  ()b.server-Dispatch  are  co-oi)erat- 
ing  with  the  city  administration.  Pren- 
ti.ss  Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Observer- 
Dispatch,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  unemployment  census  committee,  and 
Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Press, 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  in 
the  city’s  drive.  Both  i)at)ers  are  giving 
page  one  display  to  “Buy  Now”  cam¬ 
paigns.  In  addition  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  has  set  aside  a  $.i,(X)0  fund  to  lx; 
used  in  paying  .SO-cent  commissions  to 
unemployed  i)ersons  obtaining  three- 
months’  subscriptions. 

Seven  Indiana  newspaper  publishers 
and  executives  have  agreed  to  serve  on  a 
state  commission  on  unemployment  named 
last  week  by  Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie. 
They  are  Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  general 
manager.  Star  League  of  Indiana;  War¬ 
ren  C.  I'airbanks,  publisher,  Indianapolis 
News;  Boyd  Gurley,  editor,  Indianapolis 
Times;  John  Arthur  Kautz,  publisher, 
Kokomo  Tribune;  W.  I'.  Cronin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Terre  Haute  Tribune;  O.scar  G. 
I'oellinger,  imblisher.  Port  li'ayne  Nezi’s- 
Sentinel;  and  F'dward  White,  business 
manager,  Terre  Haute  Star. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Indianapolis 
newspapers  a  Thanksgiving  Day  football 
game  will  l)e  played  between  Sbortridge 
and  Cathedral  high  schools  at  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  stadium.  The  proceeds  will  be 
donated  to  the  jobless  and  needy.  The 
game  was  first  projxised  by  W'.  Blaine 
Patton,  sports  erlitor  of  the  Star. 


In  Texas  the  San  Antonio  Light  ran 
a  daily  coupon  to  be  filled  out  by  persons 
having  employment  to  offer,  and  the  Dal¬ 
las  A’ctcj  and  Journal  are  printing  free 
help  wanted  copy  during  November. 

At  the  instigation  of  John  H.  Fahey, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  JVorcester 
( Mass.)  Po.<!t,  Mayor  O'Hara  of  Wor¬ 
cester  recently  ai)pointed  a  committee  for 
an  immediate  study  of  the  city’s  unem¬ 
ployment  problem.  The  Waterbury 
(Mass.)  Republiean  and  .Imerican  edi¬ 
torially  urged  business  establishments  and 
industries  to  add  to  their  unskilled  staffs, 
and  set  an  example  by  hiring  several 
men  as  building  caretakers,  although  they 
were  not  essential  to  nrwluction  of  the 
newspaper.  William  J.  Pape,  publisher, 
is  serving  on  a  committee  of  46  to  work 
out  a  .solution  of  the  situation. 

The  li'aterbury  Democrat  has  been 
conducting  a  free  employment  bureau 
under  direction  of  its  editor  F'.  Christy 
Erk. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  the  Springfield  Union  are  printing 
forms  drawn  up  by  the  city’s  council  of 
unemployment. 

Reports  from  Florida  newspapers 
stated  that  there  is  no  unemployment  in 
that  state  beyond  the  usual  seasonal  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  press  is  directing  its  at¬ 
tention  primarily  to  a  campaign  to  stem 
the  flow  of  vagrants  into  the  state  during 
the  winter  nxmths. 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
supplied  work  for  a  number  of  people 
during  the  summer  months  on  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  its  new  S.^fXl.fKX)  plant,  into 
which  it  was  moved  last  week.  The 
Arkadciphia  .liftings  Herald  also  sup¬ 
plied  construction  work  on  a  new  plant. 

The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal  and 
the  Press-Scimitar  have  been  lending 
their  support  to  the  Mid-South  Cotton 
Corjxiration,  a  co-operative  effort  oper¬ 
ating  under  authority  of  the  Federal 


Farm  Board  to  handle  distribution  of 
the  cotton  crop.  They  have  also  been 
engaged  in  a  “Break  the  Buyers’  Strike” 
movement. 

Among  newspapers  in  various  sections, 
which  have  opened  their  classified 
columns  to  free  copy  from  either 
employers  or  unemployed  are  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  which  placed 
11  persons  out  of  the  first  15  applicants; 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and  Daily 
Times,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gazette 
and  Star,  Pittsbtirgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Albany  ■ 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  and 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star. 

Members  of  Jersey  City  Local  No.  94, 
International  Typographical  Union,  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Jersey  Journal,  announced 
this  week  that  they  would  each  take  off 
a  sufficient  amount  of  time  every  week 
to  afford  at  least  two  days  work  to  eadi 
Jer.sey  Journal  substitute. 

More  than  3(X)  school  children  will  be 
clothed  throughout  the  winter  as  a  result 
of  the  “Clothe  a  Child”  campaign  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Each  person  who  joins  the  “Clothe  a 
(.  hild  Club”  agrees  completely  to  clothe 
the  child  assigned  to  him  or  her  through¬ 
out  the  winter. 

The  Bloomington  Pantograph  in  its 
issue  of  Oct.  31,  published  free  of  charge 
to  advertisers.  Help  Wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  directed  to  men  and  women  out  of 
work.  Jobs  offered  had  to  be  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  nature,  with  specific  pay,  either  per; 
manent  or  temporary.  As  a  result,  15 
jobs  were  offered  and  13  jobs  were  filled. 

(ienerous  u.se  of  news  and  editorial 
columns  has  been  granted  for  relief  of 
unemployment  by  all  San  F'rancisco  and 
Oakland  editors.  Two  newspaiH;rs  are 
giving  free  “Work  Wanted”  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  unemployed. 

As  a  result  of  the  concentrated  power 
of  the  press,  ^5,850,000  in  bonds  for 
constructive  activities  was  voted  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  San  Frcuicisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
the  San  Francisco  .\ezvs  are  offering  the 
use  of  their  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  free  to  those  seeking  work.  The 
San  Francisco  E.raminer  will,  in  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances,  permit  advertising 
to  be  charged  until  work  is  obtained.  The 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer  recently  ran  free 
notices  for  the  State  Employment  Bur¬ 
eau  telling  of  work  to  be  had  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  cotton  picking  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  proposal  for  a 
bridge  across  San  F'rancisco  Bay.  The 
Chronicle  also  has  lieen  a  leader  in  the 
campaign  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Navy  of  its  proposed  dirigible  base  at 
.Sunnyvale,  near  San  Francisco. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  likewise  has  ex¬ 
tended  extensive  news  and  editorial  space 
to  the  unemployment  situation  in  its  vari- 
()us  phases. 

The  .San  Francisco  Nezvs  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  State  Employment  Agency 
to  obtain  work  for  the  jobless.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  work  are  being  received  by 
the  News  and  turned  over  to  the  State 
bureau.  It  is  reported  that  through  this 
cooperation  hundreds  of  men  have  re¬ 
ceived  work. 

The  News  also  has  urged  that  over¬ 
time  work  be  eliminated  and  that  extra 
men  be  employed  wherever  possible,  and 
reports  that  this  preaching  is  being  prac¬ 
tised  in  its  own  plant. 

Construction  of  a  branch  postoffice  in 
Oakland  has  been  one  of  the  appeals  of 
the  Post- Enquirer.  The  site  was  ob¬ 
tained  some  time  ago  and  this  paper  has 
taken  a  stand  that  the  actual  construction 
work  should  be  expedited. 

KITCHEN  SUCCEEDS  PRICE 

Arthur  E.  Price,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Danzille  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Buchanan  (Mich.) 
Record.  Guy  Kitchen,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Commercial-News  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr. 
Price. 


OCALA,  FLA.,  TO  ADVERTISE 

Ocala  (Fla.)  Chamber  of  Commew 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3.0W 
in  Florida  and  northern  newspapers  m 
order  to  attract  tourists  to  that  section. 
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TELUNG  TRUTH  IS  CRITIC’S  FIRST  DUTY 

It  Is  No  Part  of  His  Task  to  Make  Artists  Prosperous  or  Happy,  Says  Lawrence  Gilman,  Music  Critic 
of  New  York  Herald  Tribune — Criticisms  Must  Be  Interesting 


By  EMMA  MEYER 


Musicians  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  best  music  critic  would  be 
a  musician— a  performing  musical  artist. 

‘‘On  the  contrary,”  Lawrence  Gilman, 
music  critic  of  the  Nnv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  said  this  week,  ‘‘the  best  music 
critic  is  a  good  newspaper  man.  Of 
course,  he  must  know  music,  deeply  and 
thoroughly  and  exactly;  he  must  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  But  the  first 
'  and  indispensable  requirement  of  any 
article  written  for  a  newspaper,  no  mat¬ 
ter  on  what  subject  is  that  it  must  be 
readable — it  must  be  interesting  as  well 
as  clearly  intelligible  to  the  lav  reader 
of  average  education.  A  professional 
musician  might  be  able  to  write  a  com¬ 
petent,  technical  account  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  or  a  musical  performance.  But  his 
review  would  probably  be  interesting 
only  to  other  musicians. 

‘‘The  chief  aim  of  a  newspaper  critic 
must  be  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
And  if  he  can  interest  those  readers  who 
have  not  heard  the  performance,  as  well 
as  those  who  have,  he  is  entitled  to  call 
it  a  day.  Quite  apart  from  its  value  as 
a  report  and  estimate  of  a  musical  per¬ 
formance  his  criticism  must  be  able  to 
stand  alone  as  an  interesting,  readable 
story.” 

Mr.  Gilman  was  emphatic  on  this 
point,  and  said  that  if  he  could  ever  feel 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  object,  he  would  be  immensely 
gratified. 

The  job  of  music  critic  on  a  news¬ 
paper  combines  the  functions  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  an  editor,  and  a  critic,  he  said. 
Reporting  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
observing  and  telling.  Editorial  writing 
is  a  matter  of  reflection  and  exposition, 
and  requires  mature  reflective  powers 
and  a  wide  and  deep  experience  of  life 
and  affairs.  Being  a  critic  of  music 
means  being  a  musical  scholar,  an 
historian,  an  experienced  observer,  and 
a  man  of  letters  with  sufficient  power 
over  words  to  communicate  impressions 
and  ideas  concerning  the  subtlest  and 
most  elusive  of  the  arts.  And  this  com¬ 
plex,  delicate  and  most  exacting  func¬ 
tion  must  be  discharged  with  one  eye  on 
a  racing  clock. 

The  great  mass  of  publicity  releases 
on  musical  matters  that  reach  Mr.  Gil¬ 
man’s  desk  are  taken  care  of  by  his  two 
experienced  assistants,  Francis  D.  Per¬ 
kins,  and  Jerome  D.  Bohm.  To  handle 
this  job  competently,  and  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  rewrite,  dis¬ 
card,  verify,  requires  the  possession  of  a 
vast  store  of  information  concerning  in¬ 
numerable  artists  concert  and  opera  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  musical  compositions. 
Mr._  Gilman’s  assistants  also  review 
musical  events  he  does  not  include  in  his 
own  schedule.  But  every  new  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
every  important  revival,  and  every  nov¬ 
elty  is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Gilman  himself. 
He  also  reviews  the  major  symphony 
concerts  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestras,  and  as  many  other  of  the 
major  events  of  the  season  as  he  can 
manage.  Mr.  Gilman  also  writes  a 
weekly  column  on  music  in  general, 
which  is  a  regular  Sunday  feature. 

‘‘If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal 
music  critic,”  said  Mr.  Gilman, ‘‘he  would 
nave  many  qualities  besides  a  knowledge 
of  music  and  the  ability  to  report  and 
estimate.  He  would  have  humor,  and 
imagination,  and  poetry,  and  a  rich  sense 
of  human  life,  and  a  broad  general 
culture. 

‘U  is  often  pointed  out  that  critics 
dont  agree.  But  what  a  critic  gets  out 
of  a  performance  depends  on  so  many 
filings.  Two  critics  may  have  equally 
good  ears,  an  equal  knowledge  of  music ; 
yet  the  one  with  the  richer  general  cul¬ 
ture,  the  larger  experiences  of  life,  the 
nner  sensitivity,  will  give  a  quite  different 
account  from  that  of  his  colleague.  It 
is_  not  a  question  of  one  critic  being 
night’  and  the  other  ‘wrong it  is  merely 


that  each  brings  a  different  standard  to 
the  performance,  subjects  it  to  different 
tests. 

‘‘The  music  critic  should  never  forget 
that  his  chief  concern  is  with  the  reader. 


Lawreiire  Gilman 

not  with  the  artist  he  may  happen  to  be 
discussing.  He  has  three  main  respon¬ 
sibilities  :  to  the  truth  of  musical  art  as 
he  sees  it,  to  his  reader,  and  to  the  news- 
Iiaper  he  writes  for.  I  have  learned  never 
to  think  of  the  probable  effect  of  my  com¬ 
ments  on  the  performers  who  may  be 
involved.  That  would  be  a  disastrous 
preoccupation.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  critic,  the  interests  of  the  per¬ 
former  do  not  enter  into  the  matter  at 
all. 

‘‘It  is  no  part  of  the  critic’s  duty  to 
make  the  artist  happy  or  prosperous.  His 
duty  is  to  enlighten  the  public  concerning 
the  artist,  without  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  which  may,  for  the  artist,  be 
pleasant  or  the  reverse.  Yet  artists  per¬ 
sist  in  believing  that  the  critic  has  some 
sort  of  responsibility  for  the  artist’s 
well-being;  and  to  this  misconception  is 
due  all  the  misunderstandings,  recrimi¬ 
nations,  and  dissensions  that  have  em¬ 
bittered  the  relations  of  these  two 
classes  since  criticism  began  to  be 
written. 

‘‘If  we  could  realize  that  there  is  in 
fact  no  essential  antagonism  between  the 
functions  of  these  ancient  opponents  per¬ 
haps  we  should  be  closer  to  the  millen¬ 
nium,  It  is  too  often  and  too  hastily 
assumed  that  the  two  types  of  mind 
and  activity  are  fundamentally  at  odds. 
Yet  the  purpose  of  both  artist  and  critic 
is  essentially  identical — it  is  the  custo¬ 
dianship  and  disclosure  of  great  art.” 

Mr.  Gilman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
artist  is  constantly  mistaking  the  critic 
for  an  incompetent  and  impertinent 
meddler,  using  argument  that  it  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  the  critic  to  express  a 
dissenting  opinion  concerning  an  artist’s 
performance,  when  he  himself,  perhaps, 
couldn’t  play  the  C  major  scale.  “But 
though  one  may  be  incapable  of  making  a 
beef  stew,  does  that  disqualify  one  from 
recognizing  the  murderous  character  of 
the  beef  stew  produced  by  one’s  cook?” 
Mr.  Gilman  asks. 

“What  the  artist  forgets  is  that  the 
critic,  if  he  be  a  good  one,  is  really  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  pursuit  as  the  artist. 
The  critic  knows  music  as  intimately 
as  the  artist;  and  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  room  reflects  long  upon  its  quality 
as  music,  and  its  emotional  and  spiritual 
implications.  When  the  critic  suggests 
a  readjustment  of  an  artist’s  conception 
of  a  composition,  he  is  not  necessarily 
endeavoring  to  reshape  the  vision  of  the 
artist.  Like  the  artist,  he  is  painting  a 


portrait  of  the  composer,  but  with  a 
stressing  of  values  and  a  shifting  of 
lights  which  the  artist’s  different  point 
of  view  may  have  omitted. 

“A  different  point  of  view — that’s  all. 
The  phrase  answers  many  objections. 
For  example,  I  read  the  criticisms  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  papers  be¬ 
cause  I  am  interested  in  their  points 
of  view ;  not  because  I  want  to  adopt 
their  opinions,  but  because  I  am  curious 
to  know  how  a  performance  affects  a 
ninnber  of  interesting  minds.  The  thing 
that  makes  criticism  worth  reading  is 
not  identity  of  opinion,  but  intelligent 
divergence.  The  different  reactions  of 
vital  minds  is  what  adds  most  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  life.  And  for  what  purpose 
can  critics  possibly  exist  but  to  safeguard 
Euterpe  and  to  make  life  more  inter¬ 
esting,  rich  and  amusing? 

“The  position  of  a  music  critic  on  a 
daily  journal  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses ;  but  he  has  one  immense  advantage 
over  his  brother,  the  dramatic  critic; 
the  music  critic  deals  almost  entirely 
with  masterpieces.  Take  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  Percy  Hammond, 
for  instance,  lie  has  to  review  all  kinds 
of  plays — mostly  terrible.  Eour  or  five 
times  a  season,  perhaps,  he  comes  across 
something  that  is  worthy  of  his  attention. 
Blit  for  the  music  critic  there  is  no 
eciuivalent  of  theatrical  tripe.  He  has 
lots  of  terrible  singers  and  pianists  to 
review,  of  course,  but  almost  always 
they  perform  fine  music — even  when  they 
murder  it. 

“It  is  the  contribution  of  the  critic 
to  set  forth  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  masterworks.  Especially  is  it  his 
abiding  concern  to  connect  the  single 
work,  the  single  art,  with  life,  inter- 
meshing  it  with  all  life’s  veins  and 
arteries,  throwing  upon  it  that  play  of 
reflection  and  association  for  which  the 
musician’s  medium  is  not  adapted.  Thus 
the  critic  is  really  the  spiritual  ally  of 
the  performer ;  and  should  they  not 
therefore  dwell  in  amity?” 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  Mr.  Gilman  was 
music  critic  for  Harper’s  Weekly, 
worked  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper^s 
Magazine,  and  was  music,  dramatic  and 
literary  critic  for  the  North  American 
Kevie^v. 

At  one  time  he  studied  paint¬ 
ing  under  William  M.  Chase  and  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  Art  Students  League. 

Self-taught  in  musical  theory,  compo¬ 
sition,  orchestration,  organ  and  piano,  he 
has  several  musical  works  to  his  credit, 
besides  being  the  author  of  many  books 
on  music.  Since  1921  he  has  annotated 
the  programs  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 


GERMAN  PUBLISHER  HERE 


Paul  Girardet  Impressed  by  Picture 
Reproduction,  Many  Editions 

Comparison  of  the  methods  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  whh 
those  of  his  own  country  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  Konsul  Paul  Girardet 
of  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  publisher  of 
five  large  German  newspapers,  who  is  on 
his  first  tour  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  now  a  guest  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  accompanied  on  his  two- 
months’  tour  by  Kurt- Victor  V.  Sydow 
of  Hamburg. 

The  most  conspicuous  difference 
which  Konsul  Girardet  has  noted  is  in 
the  reproducing  of  pictures.  He  has 
noticed  marked  improvement  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  American  papers  during  the 
past  year,  he  said,  and  they  are  so  much 
lietter  than  the  ones  in  his  own  papers 
that  he  contemplates  using  American 
methods  in  his  plants. 

He  also  is  surprised  at  the  number  of 
editions  printed  by  American  papers,  for 
in  Germany  each  publication  has  but  one 


edition.  His  papers  print  both  morning 
and  evening  editions. 

Mr.  Girardet  publishes  the  Dussel¬ 
dorf  er  Nachrichten,  Essener  Allegemeine 
Zeitung,  Hamburger  Anseiger,  General 
Anceiger  Elberfeld,  and  the  N eiderrhein- 
sche  Nachricten. 


FUGITIVE  ARRESTED 


Reporter’s  Work  Aided  in  Seizure  of 
W.  W.  Easterday  in  Oklahoma  City 

.An  unusual  coincidence  in  which 
George  Lipe,  reporter  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  played  a  leading  part,  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  W.  W. 
Easterday,  alias  this  and  that,  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  as  a  fugitive  from  New  York, 
where  he  is  wanted  for  promotion  deals. 

As  a  matter  of  routine,  Lipe  had  been 
assigned  to  go  into  the  promotion  of  an 
Oklahoma  City  development  proposal  by 
a  city  resident,  M.  M.  Easterday. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which 
developed  that  the  Oklahoma  City  project 
was  on  a  sound  footing,  Lipe  worked 
with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
fouml  circulars  on  W.  W.  Easterday, 
wanted  in  New  York. 

Bureau  operatives  and  the  reporter 
were  interested  bv  the  similarity  of 
names  and  obtained  pictures  of  the  New 
York  Easterday  with  full  descriptions. 

A  month  alter  the  inquiry  into  the 
Oklahoma  City  project,  a  Bob  Harring¬ 
ton  opened  a  bond  and  investment  com¬ 
pany  office  in  the  same  building  in  which 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  is  located. 

A  bureau  operative  happened  to  ride 
in  the  elevator  with  Harrington  and  with 
curiosity  aroused,  checked  through  the 
bureau’s  files  until  he  located  the  picture 
of  the  New  York  fugitive. 

Qiecking  of  Harrington’s  record  and 
his  operations  in  Oklahoma  City,  showed 
him  to  be  the  W.  W.  Easterday  wanted 
in  New  York.  On  his  arrest,  Harring¬ 
ton  admitted  he  was  Easterday  and  was 
held  under  $40,000  bond  by  federal 
officers.  M.  M.  Easterday  of  Oklahoma 
City  also  helped  in  checking  up  on  W. 
W.  Fiasterday. 


PRINTED  DESPITE  FIRE 


Suffolk  (Va.)  Newt-Herald  Plant 
Badly  Damaged  Nov.  4 

The  composing  room  equipment  and 
press  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  News- 
Herald  were  considerably  damaged  by 
fire  of  an  undetermined  origin  early 
Monday  morning,  Nov.  4.  Besides  the 
damage  to  the  machinery,  files  dating 
back  to  1872  were  destroyed. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  im¬ 
posed  by  the  debris  littered  floors  and 
a  gaping  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  press 
room,  \V.  C.  Johnston,  editor,  got  out 
the  regular  edition  which  carried  elec¬ 
tion  returns  in  the  Second  Virginia  Con¬ 
gressional  district  race. 


BILOXI  TO  USE  DAILIES 

The  annual  winter  advertising  of  the 
Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
prepared  and  90  per  cent  of  its  funds 
will  be  spent  in  newspapers.  Dailies  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  will  be  used. 
Copy  also  will  be  placed  in  the  Chicago 
Golfer  and  the  Golfers’  Magazine. 


HELD  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 

More  than  100  employes  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune  and  their  friends  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  clubroom  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  the  Tribune  building  last  week  for  a 
Hallowe’en  party.  The  grand  march  was 
followed  by  a  dance.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  costumes. 


DODSON  RE-ELECTED 

Arthur  P.  Dodson,  head  of  the  art 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Times,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Print  Makers’  Society  of  California. 
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TWO  HOUSTON  DAILIES 
BAR  ALL  PUBLICITY 

Real  Estate  and  Automobile  Sections 

Dropped  by  Chronicle  and 
Post-Dispatch — Radio  Puffs 
Banned 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Piblishf-r) 

Hoi'stox,  Tex.,  Xov.  3. — N’ew.spaper 
readers  of  Houston  awoke  on  Xov.  2  to 
find  their  Sunday  newspapers  several 
papics  smaller  in  size  and  minus  pictures 
of  the  new  floorwalker  at  (ilutz  store  or 
the  new  window  display  at  his  competi¬ 
tors. 

The  reason  was  that  the  Hnustoii  Posf- 
Dutpatch  and  the  Houston  Chronicle  de¬ 
cided  that  neither  would  use  readers  with 
their  advertisements  in  any  form. 

A  few  minor  exceptions  were  made  to 
the  rule.  Theatres  will  continue  to  be 
news  but  blurbs  will  be  trimmed  drasti¬ 
cally.  Radio  programs  will  be  news,  but 
not  the  names  of  their  sponsors.  Both 
the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Chronicle 
dropped  their  automobile  and  real  estate 
sections. 

News  of  new  models  and  feats  of  va¬ 
rious  cars  will  be  told  in  advertising. 
Real  estate  news  will  be  treated  like  any 
other  editorial  matter — on  the  basis  of 
its  news  value  and  run  as  it  breaks. 

Recently  stories  in  these  sections  usu¬ 
ally  had  the  flavor  of  individual  firm 
publicity  in  tbeir  make-up. 

William  Joseph,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Chronicle,  said  that  he  had 
received  practically  no  complaints  from 
advertisers. 

“All  of  our  regular  adverti.sers — our 
bigger  sources  of  revenue  share  our 
opinion  that  the  value  of  their  copy  is 
added  to  by  the  interest  of  the  news 
placed  along  side  them.  They  feel  as 
we  do,  that  a  purely  publicity  story  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  general  interest  of  the 
pafier. 

“We  feel  that  we  can  offer  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  paper  with  more  pulling  power 
for  advertising  and  most  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  feel  the  same  wav  about  it. 

A.  M.  Coban.  advertising  manager  of 
the  Post-Drtspatch,  said  the  change  had 
been  received  favorably  by  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  clients. 

“They  realize  when  the  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  from  all  angles  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  an  evil  that  spreads  like  a  ma¬ 
lignant  growth  and  threatens  to  stifle 
reader  interest.”  he  said.  “Generally  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  linage  will  suffer 
a  bit  by  the  change.  Rather,  we  look 
for  an  increase.” 

Quite  a  bit  of  saving  on  white  paper 
is  looked  for.  Instead  of  a  normal  run  of 
around  80  pages  both  the  Post-Disnatch 
and  Chronicle  had  74  on  Nov.  2.  Not  a 
line  of  publicity  could  be  found  in  either 
edition. 

Of  cou’-se  ‘he  effect  on  the  daily  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  less. 

Editors  and  business  managers  believe 
that  bv  freeing  their  staffs  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  writing  and  editing  publicity  and 
turning  them  loose  with  more  time  to 
write  and  edit  compactly  their  news 
stories,  several  pages  will  be  saved  each 
week. 

A  check  of  the  papers  over  the  first 
two  days  showed  many  more  short 
stories,  well  written  and  well  handled. 

PUBLISHER  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Major  the  Hon.  J.  Astor.  M.  P., 
publisher  of  the  London  Times,  narrowly 
escaped  injury  and  possible  death,  Nov. 
3.  when  his  car  overturned  near  Dover 
while  he  was  touring  his  Parliamentary 
constituency.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  hit¬ 
ting  cyclists  at  a  dangerous  bend.  Major 
Astor  swerved  his  car  and  struck  a  wall. 
The  car  overturned,  but  the  Major  was 
unhurt.  A  fellow  passenger  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  suffering  from  shock  and 
bruises. 

NEW  SUBURBAN  PAPER 

The  Independent,  a  weekly  serving 
Hazelwood,  Glenwood,  Greenfield  and 
Hays,  four  Pittsburgh  suburbs,  started 
publication  Oct.  21.  Victor  Green,  who 
also  edits  and  manges  the  Su>issifale  In¬ 
dependent,  is  publishing  the  new  paper. 


JOINS  FINANCIAL  GROUP 

The  Creston  (la.)  News  Advertiser, 
was  granted  an  associate  membership  in 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association  at 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
Louis\ille.  Frank  Thayer  is  president 
of  the  daily. 

COPY  IN  DAILIES  BURIED, 
THEATER  MEN  TOLD 

Pres*  Sheet  for  “Laughter”  Advice* 
More  Outdoor  Advertising  but 
Provide*  Plenty  of  Free 
Space  Item* 

Theater  managers  showing  Nancy 
Carroll's  film  “Laughter”  are  advised 
against  too  much  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  recent  Paramount  “press 
sheet.”  The  first  page  of  this  promo¬ 
tion  bulletin  is  devoted  to  urging  the  use 
of  outdoor  advertising.  Inside,  how¬ 
ever,  are  columns  of  “'newspaper  items 
that  sell  as  they  tell,”  for  free  use  in 
motion  picture  pages. 

The  plea  for  outdoor  advertising  com¬ 
plains  that:  “Your  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  is  crowded  among  many  rivals 
for  the  hurried  reader’s  attention.  .  .  . 
Headlines,  sports,  stocks,  etc.,  claim  the 
reader’s  first  attention.  Your  copy  must 
compete  with  all  others  for  any  time 
that’s  left.  That’s  its  one  chance — then 
it's  dead.” 

One  newspaper  advertising  manager 
who  .saw  the  press  sheet  made  this  com¬ 
ment:  “Motion  picture  advertising  as 
run  by  tbe  average  local  theater  certainly 
bas  not  kept  pace  with  the  industry. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  size, 
typographical  appearance,  and  nature  of 
copy  run  today  as  compared  with  that 
of  ten  years  ago.  If  anything  it  is 
duller. 

“The  average  theater  will  submit  a 
.SO-line  advertisement  containing  a  jumble 
of  words  and  phrases,  each  word  and 
phrase  to  be  set  in  a  different  type  face, 
each  tvpe  face  in  a  different  size,  and 
each  size  proclaiming  this  particular  pic¬ 
ture  the  greatest  in  the  world.  However, 
they  expect  the  news  columns  to  put  the 
show  over.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  would  get  over  if  all 
mention  was  excluded  from  the  news 
columns.” 

He  ridiculed  the  implied  complaint 
that  “headlines,  sports,  stocks,  etc.,”  are 
too  interesting  and  draw  the  readers’  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  advertisements. 

“Interesting  features,”  he  said,  “create 
reader  interest  and  make  it  possible  for 
.some  theaters  to  get  their  copy  read, 
even  though  poor  copy  fails  to  attract 
attention.” 

WILBUR  WHITE  ELECTED 

Associate  Editor  of  Toledo  Time* 
Win*  Congress  Seat 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Tolfdo,  Ohio.  Nov.  i> — Wilbur  M. 
White,  associate  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Times,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Ninth  Ohio  district  Tuesday  with  a 
plurality  of  12.942.  White,  who  based 
his  campaign  on  a  platform  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  reform,  received  48,994  votes  to  36,- 
052  for  Scott  Stahl,  his  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent. 

White  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  up  to  September  when  the  paper 
was  purchased  by  Paul  Block,  at  which 
time  he  was  made  associate  editor  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  more  time  for  his  campaign. 

CHARLES  M.  PEPPER 

Charles  Melville  Pepper,  director  of 
the  Chile-.\merican  .Association  since  its 
founding  in  1918  and  former  newspaper 
man.  died  Nov.  4,  at  New  York  Hospi¬ 
tal  of  complications  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  four  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Pepper  covered  the  Bryan  electio”.  cam¬ 
paign  of  1896  for  the  old  Neiv  York 
Herald.  He  represented  several  news¬ 
papers  in  Cuba  in  1897. 

ADOPTS  12-EM  COLUMN 

Tbe  Richmond  (V’a.)  Times-Dis patch 
has  changed  from  12)4  to  12-em  column 


WRITER  WEDS  MILLIONAIRE 


Photo  shows  Nan  O’Reilly,  golf  writer 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
who  last  week  announced  she  has 
been  Mrs.  Silas  M.  Newton  for  the 
past  18  months.  Mr.  Newton,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  worth  $40,000,000,  is  an 
oil  operator  and  an  amateur  golfer. 
Miss  O’Reilly  <  she  still  uses  her 
maiden  name)  has  been  riding  to 
work  in  a  limousine  from  a  pent¬ 
house  apartment  in  East  68th  street. 

ADOPTS  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 
FOR  EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Chicago  Time*  U*ing  New  Sy*tem  to 
Economize  Without  Dropping  Any 
Employe*  —  Cameramen  Take 
Enforced  Vacation* 

The  five-day  week  has  been  adopted 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Chi- 
caff  o  Daily  Illustrated  Times.  The  move 
has  been  made  in  order  that  a  minimum 
number  of  employes  may  be  released 
and  comes  as  a  result  of  the  general 
movement  for  economy  of  operation. 

A  stagger  system  which  affects  every 
man  in  the  editorial  department  is  in 
effect.  The  managing  editor,  news  editor, 
city  editor,  makeup  editor  and  head  of 
the  copy  de.«k  will  work  the  full  six-day 
week,  receiving  five  days’  pay.  All  other 
editorial  employes  will  work  five  days 
for  five  days  pay.  The  majority  of  the 
reporters  and  rewrite  men  will  have 
Saturday  off  and  other  men  w'ill  be  given 
off-days  throughout  the  week. 

In  the  photographic  department,  be¬ 
sides  the  five-day  week,  the  photograph¬ 
ers.  to  avoid  release  of  any  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  will  take  two-week  enforced 
vacations. 

The  plan  whereby  the  largest  number 
of  men  would  retain  their  jobs  was 
evolved  at  a  meeting  of  department 
heads  with  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher. 

“BUY  NOW”  PAGES  AT  COST 

Bayonne  (N.J.)  Time*  Co-operating 
in  Move  to  Aid  Bu*ine** 

A  program  of  assisting  business  and 
industry  toward  recovery  was  launched 
bv  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times  Oct.  27, 
when  a  fiill  page  advertisement  urging 
the  public  to  “Buy  Now”  was  published. 
The  second  two  pages,  made  possible  by 
the  cooperation  of  theJTimes  and  groups 
of  merchants,  associations  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  appeared  with  the  message, 
“Buy  Now,”  Oct.  31. 

"rhese  pages  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  scries  which  will  appear  weekly  until 
Christmas,  in  which  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  will  participate  at  a 
rate  representing  only  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  pages. 

The  Times  also  is  printing  Situation 
Wanted  advertisements  free  of  charge 
in  the  classified  columns. 


LINGLE  CONFESSION  IS 
DISBELIEVED 

Chicago  Tribune  Official*  and  Otheri 
Working  on  Ca*e  Say  Bell’* 

Story  of  Driving  Murder 
Car  for  Slayer*  I*  FaUe 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  5. — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  today  said  it  had  information  that 
the  confession  of  Frank  H.  Bell  in  the 
murder  of  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle,  Tribune 
reporter,  was  regarded  as  false  by  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  leaders.  Coroner 
Herman  J.  Bundesen,  Special  State’s 
Attorney  Charles  F.  Rathbun  and  Pat 
Roche,  chief  investigator  for  State’s  At¬ 
torney  John  A.  Swanson,  who  gathered 
yesterday  to  give  the  results  of  their 
various  investigations  of  the  Bell  stoiy. 

The  confession,  in  which  Bell  said  lie 
drove  the  car  in  which  the  slayers  of 
Lingle  rode  to  and  from  the  murder 
scene,  was  a  move  on  Bell’s  part  to  save 
himself  from  prosecution  in  other  crimes 
he  committed,  the  Tribune  said  it  was 
advised. 

The  hitch  in  the  story,  said  the  Trib¬ 
une,  was  in  Bell’s  declaration  that 
Richard  Sullivan  had  been  wounded  in 
the  leg. 

It  is  recalled  that  when  Sullivan  was 
arrested  for  participation  in  a  radio 
store  holdup,  police  found  a  bullet  wound 
in  his  leg. 

Bell  is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  today 
for  the  murder  of  Christ  Patras,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Villa  Rica  cafe,  whom  Bell 
named  as  the  “pay-off”  man  in  the  Lingle 
murder.  Bell’s  accomplice  in  this  mur¬ 
der,  Sullivan,  upset  the  situation  yester¬ 
day  w'hen  he  offered  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  Patras  killing.  Bell  plans  to  plead 
not  guilty.  Sullivan’s  attorneys  demand 
Bell  pay  the  same  penalty  as  Sullivan  in 
the  Patras  slaying.  Sullivan  confessed 
his  part  in  the  Patras  killing  but  denies 
participation  in  the  Lingle  murder. 

At  the  time  Bell’s  confession  was  made 
public,  it  was  observed  that  he  confessed 
participation  in  nearly  60  crimes  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  story.  Those  who  believe 
his  confession  to  be  true  hold  that  ad¬ 
mission  of  those  offenses  was  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  intended  to  convince  authorities 
of  his  sincerity.  They  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  reason  for  involving  himself 
in  such  a  number  of  crimes,  penalties  for 
which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  life 
imprisonment,  unless  his  Lingle  story 
was  true  and  he  hoped  to  win  sympathy 
by  making  a  clean  breast  of  his  career. 

LOUIS  LUDLOW  RE-ELECTED 

Returneil  to  Congre**;  Other  News 
Men  Elected  to  Office 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Indiajcapolis,  Nov.  6. — Louis  Ludlow, 
veteran  Washington  correspondent  for 
Indianapolis,  Columbus,  0.,_  and  other 
newspapers,  and  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  was  returned  to 
his  seat  in  Congress  from  the  seventh 
Indiana  district  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  33,000  votes  in  Tuesday’s  election. 

Other  Indiana  newspaper  men  were 
succesful  in  contests  for  office.  John 
C.  Gorman,  editor  of  the  Princeton  Clar- 
wn-Neu's\  Harry  M.  Williams,  editorial 
writer.  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette', 
Walter  S.  Chambers,  editor,  Keiv  Castle 
Courier-Times  and  Fidgar  A.  Perkins. 
Sr.,  Indianapolis  Star,  were  all  elected 
to  the  state  senate.  Dean  L.  Barnhart, 
publisher  of  the  Goshen  Democrat,  was 
defeated  for  the  senate. 

Those  elected  to  the  house  were  George 
Saunders,  editor,  Bluffton  \  evs-Banner , 
E.  Curtis  White,  press  foreman.  Indvsre 
apolis  Star,  and  Marmaduke  Stoops,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Petersburff  Weekly. 

LISTS  ALL  N.  Y.  NEWSPAPERS 

.A  directory  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspaners  in  New  York  state  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  Red  Book  for  ^^30.  issued 
this  week.  The  book,  published  by  t 
J.  B.  Lyon  Company  at  Albany,  wit 
James  Malcolm,  veteran  newspaper  nw 
as  editor,  is  a  compendium  of  govern¬ 
ment  information. 
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keen  supervision  composing  room  need 

Only  Four  Per  Cent  of  Cost  Now  Goes  to  Foremen — Efficiency  in  Plant  Begins  at  the  Top — Forty 
Per  Cent  of  Staff  Recorded  on  Productive  Side  as  Operators 


rpHE  newspaper  industry  is  still  chas- 
1  ing  the  old  bogyman  of  composing 
room  costs— chasing  him  by  trying  to  en¬ 
force  a  competency  standard  of  so  many 
thousands  of  ems  per  hour,  when  that 
competency  standard  cannot  be  applied  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  on  com¬ 
posing  room  payrolls.  That  is  the  only 
conclusion  I  can  reach  after  15  years  of 
service  as  foreman  of  three  newspaper 
composing  rooms,  five  years  of  visiting 
and  discussion  with  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  20  states,  and  reading  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  this  subject  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHFR  of  Oct.  11. 

Stiffer  minimum  production  require¬ 
ments  in  production  of  news  machines 
won’t  solve  the  cost  problem.  A  check 
of  a  tabulation  made  from  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  proofs  of  150  newspapers  of  all 
sizes  and  classes,  and  of  data  furnished 
by  their  mechanical  departments,  shows 
that  40.29  per  cent  of  2,266  journeymen 
on  their  payrolls  are  operators.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  are  news  operators — or 
27  per  cent  of  total  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes. 

Union  newspaper  scales  are  practically 
all  flat  so  that  floormen,  proofreaders, 
make-ups,  machinists  and  operators  all 
get  practically  the  same  wage.  There  are 
as  many  men  not  on  news  machines  get¬ 
ting  over  the  scale  as  there  are  on  news 
machines.  The  facts  show  that  60%  of 
the  force  of  a  newspaper  is  not  working 
on  the  machines.  In  the  27%  of  the  total 
force — the  new’s  operators — is  found  the 
only  spot  in  the  composing  room  where 
production  is  measured  and  figures  are 
available.  There  are  no  practical  thou¬ 
sand  ems  or  number  of  line  fi^tres  on 
ad  machines  or  head  letter  machines,  and 
no  figures  at  all  on  proofreaders,  make¬ 
ups,  bank  men,  machinists,  floormen  and 
assistants,  who  represent  73%  of  the 
force. 

Tables  that  are  available  for  news 
matter,  when  checked  up  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  set  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  ems  and  the  allowance  of  lj4  and 
double  ems  in  any  complicated  composi¬ 
tion.  show  that  unless  you  have  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  lines  it  took  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  ems,  the  ems  are  very 
likely  to  represent  a  fictitious  value,  anci 
the  only  thing  that  will  fill  a  page  is  lines 
of  type,  not  fictitious  ems. 

How  capable  a  make-up  man,  ad  man, 
ad  operator,  machinist,  proofreader,  as- 


By  R.  J.  BARRETT 

President,  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 


sistant  foreman  (being  73%  of  the  force! 
is  all  left  to  the  foreman’s  judgment.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  have  a  percentage 
table  on  variations  in  judgment.  The 
foreman  cannot  be  blamed,  as  he  did  not 
select  himself  for  the  job.  The  union 
cannot  be  blamed  if  the  publisher  se¬ 
lected  a  foreman  who  lacks  judgment  to 
know  if  he  is  getting  the  desired  results, 
who  lacks  executive  ability  to  handle  his 
men  and  develop  them.  And,  if  the  fore¬ 
man  is  getting  results  he  should  know  it 
himself  and  be  able  to  show  his  superior 
the  facts  in  a  way  he  can  understand. 

There  should  be  a  fair  method  so  a 
publisher  might  know  what  he  is  getting 
for  his  dollar,  and  also  so  that  the  fore¬ 
man  and  his  assistants  might  know  what 
they  are  doing.  The  actual  facts  might 
mean  increased  pay  for  many  foremen 
or  dismissal  of  others,  but  it  would  at 
least  be  fair  and  cause  executives  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  to  try  for  improvement. 

All  a  foreman  sees,  hears  or  reads 
about  in  scale  negotiations  of  publishers 
is  the  constant  hammering  on  new  means 
of  making  the  27  per  cent  of  the  force 
produce  more  type  and  cut  production 
costs.  Naturally  he  takes  his  frame  of 
mind  from  his  superiors. 

In  my  opinion,  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
organizations  tabulated  is  the  93  men — 
4.10%  of  the  total — who  are  foremen  and 
assistants.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
foreman  can  switch  men  around  in  a 
composing  room,  but  he  cannot  get  a  man 
to  share  bis  burden  of  supervision  with¬ 
out  giving  him  a  substantial  increase.  If 
he  hasn’t  a  job  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  bimself,  it  is  evident  he  has  nothing 
to  offer  an  assistant.  If  the  assistant  has 
judgment  and  the  ability  enough  to  make 
a  good  assistant,  he  knows  that  in  most 
cases  the  foreman  is  going  to  take  credit 
for  all  the  nice  things  and  let  the  as¬ 
sistant  iron  out  the  rough  spots. 

The  table  shows  that  the  foreman  has 
used  better  judgment  in  taking  care  of 
his  machines  than  the  publisher  bas  in  tbe 
amount  of  money  be  is  willing  to  spend 
for  supervision.  Compare  tbe  number 
of  men  on  tbe  table  under  “Supervision” 
and  under  tbe  head  of  “Machinist”.  The 
foreman  knows  he  cannot  get  production 
and  quality  products  from  machines  un¬ 
less  they  are  properly  cared  for.  There 


are  very  few  good  capable  men  who 
want  to  be  assistants,  particularly  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  a  badly-chosen  foreman. 
Very  few  foremen  are  fired  for  lack  of 
efficiency  and  very  few  promoted  from 
low  to  high  spots  because  they  are  effi¬ 
cient.  Yet,  there  are  many  good  men 
who  would  be  worth  triple  their  salary 
on  a  different  paper  with  a  publisher  who 
understood  their  problem. 

Foremen  lack  the  necessary  salesman¬ 
ship  and  knowledge  of  the  market  to  sell 
themselves.  Very  few  foremen  can  even 
assemble  the  data  necessary  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  office,  so  if  they  lack 
even  that  ability,  what  chance  is  there  for 
an  office  to  have  good  assistants? 

Some  seven  day  morning  and  evening 
newspapers  have  300  or  more  men  spread 
over  the  24-hour  period  with  an  annual 
composing  room  payroll  of  $1,.^X>,000 
or  more,  of  which  less  than  3  per  cent  is 
spent  for  supervision. 

There  are  many  departments  of  a  com¬ 
posing  room  calling  for  more  supervi¬ 
sion. 

The  supervision  of  the- new  department 
of  the  last  decade, — casting  and  placing 
of  non-distribution  material  and  other 
methods  of  doing  away  with  band  type, 
leads,  slugs  and  borders,  opened  up  new 
fields  for  foremen.  Here  again  the  new 
method  will  only  work  out  efficiently  if 
the  man  at  the  head  is  efficient  himself. 

In  all  fairness,  business  managers 
might  make  this  comparison, — what 
percentage  in  dollars  spent  is  for  super¬ 
vision  in  the  advertising  department,  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment?  The  list  of  salaries  in  various 
departments  of  1.34  different  papers  corn- 
piled  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  printed  in  Editor  &  Publishiti 
for  (^ct.  25,  should  interest  foremen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  also  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  assistants ;  a  foreman  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  to  himself  and  his 
job. 

In  a  large  paper  where  almost  every 
classification  of  news  has  an  editor  and 
assistants,  the  percentage  for  supervision 
will  undoubtedly  show  in  two  figures, 
instead  of  the  4.10  per  cent  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  tbe  difference  in  the  salary 
average  of  the  composing  room  em¬ 


ployes  in  comparison  with  the  employes 
of  the  other  departments.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  far  higher. 

The  composing  room  executive  deals 
with  a  force  of  highly  skilled  tempera¬ 
mental  workmen,  most  of  whom  feel  that 
they  have  arrived  at  the  ultimate.  Their 
future  rests  in  increased  wage  scales. 
The  editor  and  business  manager  are 
supervising  the  efforts  of  a  group  who 
are  mostly  ambitious,  trying  to  get  up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  hold  the  job 
of  tbeir  superior.  The  composing  room 
force  cannot  be  pushed :  it  must  be  led. 

An  editorial  room  with  every  classifi¬ 
cation  of  news  represented  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  head  with  authority,  means  that  a 
composing  room  executive  has  to  be  an 
excellent  organizer  to  coordinate  copy 
from  each  department  for  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  distribution  of  the  time  he  has 
available  for  machine  production.  Some 
take  care  of  the  problem  by  man  and 
machine  power.  Others  are  able  to  show 
what  it  costs  not  to  have  cooperation  and 
get  action.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
advertising  department. 

Here,  I  might  say,  I  like  the  Scripps- 
Howard  method  best  of  any  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today,  from  the  foreman’s  point  of 
view.  The  editor  is  jointly  responsible 
with  the  foreman  for  composing  room 
costs  and  therefore  must  learn  .something 
of  the  foreman’s  problems  if  he  wishes 
to  advance  himself.  The  foreman  is 
able  to  get  thines  changed  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room  if  they  are  costing  too  much 
in  the  composing  r'  om,  and  if  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  is  doing  something  to 
increase  cost,  the  foreman  has  a  well 
educated  ally  who  has  authority  and  can 
reason  with  tbe  business  and  advertising 
departments  to  adjust  things.  They  also 
have  efficient  copy-cutting  and  bank 
systems. 

Of  course,  this  organization  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  I  believe  from  five  years  I  spent 
as  superintendent  of  one  of  its  papers, 
the  third  paper  in  the  city  in  linage,  and 
from  what  I  have  observed  since,  it  is 
ouicker  to  see  a  bad  condition  and  change 
foremen  or  even  editors,  if  necessary, 
than  any  other  newspaper  group. 

I  have  had  enough  personal  di.scussions 
with  publishers  to  realize  how  they  re¬ 
gard  successful  publishers  who  did  not 
go  through  the  “mill.”  I  know  of  a  rad¬ 
ical  mechanical  change  made  recently 
that  is  costing  near  $100,000  yearly.  The 
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40.29% 

23.65% 

16.64% 

24 . 89% 
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7.68% 
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5. 38% 

No.  8  Tabloid;  percent  makeup  men  naturally  high,  also  bank  men 
^  on  account  of  freak  composition. 

*  v°'  ^  hand  set  stock  market  tables,  switches  men  around. 

No.  23  Linage  for  June,  1930  multiplies  by  12.  Force  of  June. 

No.  25  Evening  linage  only.  Force  evening  only. 

10  Eastern  and  middle  western  states. 

,5  Chains  of  papers  represented — Hearst.  Scripps-Howard.  Block.  Gannett,  Brush-Moore,  Macy. 

V  Paper  No.  14  linage  was  classified,  two-thirds  of  which  ran  week  days.  It  is  reflected  in  number 
No.  21  runs  70%  of  linage  week  days  with  50%  news  space. 

No.  22  runs  39%  of  linage  week  days  with  66%  news  space. 


3  Papers  in  Cities  14.000  to  30.000 

7  “  “  “  30.000  to  50.000 

1  “  “  “  100.000  to  200.000 

2  *  *  *  200.000  to  300.000 

4  •  •  “  300.000  to  400,000 


of  employes  in  proofroom  and  floor. 


2  Papers  in  Cities  400.000  to  ,500.000 

1  ‘  “  .500.000  to  600,000 

3  •  “  “  too. 000  to  800.000 

3  *  •  *  800.000  to  1.500,000 

3  *  •  “  7.000.000 
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change  was  made  to  save  money. 
These  mistakes  are  never  advertised.  You 
hear  more  about  the  union  “laying  down” 
and  low  production  out  of  this  office  than 
any  office  I  know.  They  have  had  three 
foremen  in  one  year.  No  foreman  was 
responsible  for  this  radical  change.  This 
sort  of  a  change  could  only  come  from 
an  ill-advised  executive  whose  mechanical 
training  did  not  provide  him  with  the 
visicKi  to  anticipate  the  final  consequences. 

I  know  of  another  executive  from  the 
business  end  placed  in  charge  of  mechan¬ 
ical  production  of  a  chain  of  papers  who 
was  shown  facts  regarding  a  loss  of  20 
per  cent  in  time  of  at  least  60  men  of  the 
force  of  one  of  the  larger  pai^rs.  The 
force  was  in  no  way  responsible.  His 
reply  was,  “I  am  too  busy  with  major 
problems  to  give  this  matter  any  time.” 
He  was  on  the  production  end  less  than 
two  years  and  is  not  with  the  gniup 
any  more.  But  consider  the  effect  on  the 
mechanical  executives  of  the  chain  who 
realized  the  capabilities  of  the  production 
manager. 

I  have  found  in  most  cases  where  the 
publisher  or  manager  was  loudest  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  union  and  conditions, 
that  the  composing  room  executive  was 
the  “weak-kneed”  variety  who  used  his 
publisher’s  prejudice  to  cover  up  his  own 
lack  of  executive  ability. 

There  is  a  penalty  a  paper  pays  for 
being  large.  Covering  this  point  from 
the  advertising  end,  the  papers  in  the 
smaller  cities  do  not  have  a  large  force 
of  advertising  men.  Most  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  from  the  cut  services  and 
layouts  they  buy,  and  they  do  not  have 
an  engraving  plant.  The  ad  foreman, 
with  a  limit^  number  of  men,  can  hand 
the  copy  to  one  of  them  to  mark  up,  or 
mark  it  up  himself,  and  he  knows  what 
he  can  get  away  with  in  regard  to  tyi)e 
faces,  sizes  of  type  and  white  space.  This 
results  in  low  production  cost.  The 
smaller  offices  get  their  local  advertising 
copy  a  few  hours  ahead  of  publication 
time,  and  the  majority  of  larger  ads  are 
set  right  on  a  truck.  In  days  of  heavy 
linage  some  of  the  large  advertisers  are 
lucky  if  they  get  a  proof  within  two 
hours  of  edition  time.  This  reduces  store 
changes  and  results  in  cutting  down  time 
of  storing  an  advertisement  away  in  a 
bank  or  storage  cabinet,  lifting  it  out, 
making  machine  and  hand  changes,  pull¬ 
ing  revised  proofs,  rereading  and  sending 
out  new  proofs  to  the  store,  all  of  which 
is  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  large 
dailies.  In  these  offices  you  find  verv 
few  of  the  stores  getting  proofs.  This 
cuts  down  non-productive  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  store  changes. 

Several  New  York  papers  spend  around 
$100,000  in  the  composing  room  annually 
for  hand  set  stock  tables  alone.  Other 
large  cities  are  adopting  this  methofl. 
The  larger  cities  send  out  store  proofs 
that  have  been  read  and  corrected,  the 
copy  for  which  was  received  several  days 
ahead  of  publication.  This  gives  the 
advertiser  more  time  to  get  a  new  idea 
and  change  whole  sections,  and  hold  out 
whole  ads  occasionally. 

In  one  large  newspaper  the  superin¬ 
tendent  showed  me  figures  where  store 
changes  alone  cost  $100,000  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  This  amount  of  money  will  pay 
the  entire  composing  nxim  payroll  for 
one  year  in  paner  No.  26.  which  is  within 
."iO  miles  of  New  York  City,  or  No.  10, 
a  suburb  of  the  citv.  The  foreman  of 
the  paper  with  $100,000  for  store  changes 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  his  advertising  department  gives  this 
service.  The  paper  is  the  leader  in  its 
field  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  advertising  linage.  Maybe  this 
extra  service  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  helped  accomplish  this,  but  if 
this  publisher  just  compares  his  paper 
with  another  on  a  linage  basis  and  costs, 
the  foreman  would  not  be  receiving  the 
consideration  that  is  due  him. 

.\gain.  a  paper  that  has  a  heavy  run 
of  classifi^  linage  is  handling  composi¬ 
tion  that  is  very  expensive  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  composing  room.  It 
requires  exceptional  machine  operators, 
very  careful  proofreading  on  account  of 
street  numbers,  names  and  figures,  and 
also  alert  make-up  men  to  place  ads 
under  proper  classification  and  adjust 
columns  to  fill  in  order  to  keep  the  right 
sequence  of  ads.  The  following  day 


there  is  the  added  composing  rooms  ex-  population  and  size  of  papers  decrease, 
pense  of  going  over  the  marked  page  proofreading  is  not  as  efficient  or  placed 
from  the  classified  department  and  mak-  on  the  s^e  plane  as  in  larger  cities, 
ing  “kills”  and  leaving  “live”  ads  in  the  Larger  cities  have  style  books  that  are 
paper.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  paper  adhered  to  very  closely  in  proofreading. 
No.  14  linage  was  classified,  or  between  Some  of  these  styles  were  so  difficult  to 
six  and  seven  million  lines.  The  fore-  analyze  by  operators  that  the  office  aver- 


Time 

^on  Productive 
14.89% 
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This  composite  scale  for  29  newspapers  in  25  towns,  varying  from  10,000  to 
7,000,000,  in  10  states,  with  plants  varying  from  4  machines  to  60,  shows 
where  the  newspaper's  composing  room  dollar  goes. 


going  are  a  few  of  the  things  affecting 
production  in  composing  rooms  from  the 
advertising  end.  Many  other  things 
could  l)e  added. 

As  to  the  editorial  room’s  effect  on 
composliig  room  production  in  the  larger 
paper,  every  classification  of  news  has 
an  editor  in  charge  with  authority,  who 
has  access  to  the  composing  room  with 
copy.  The  lack  of  coordination  of  edi¬ 
torial  departments  in  spreading  copy  over 
productive  time  available  reflects  in  com¬ 
posing  room  costs. 

ICvery  machine  takes  a  certain  floor 
space,  so  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  .50- 
machine  plant  so  that  all  news  machines 
are  close  to  the  news  dump  and  proof¬ 
room,  and  advertising  machines  adjacent 
to  the  ad  alley.  This  problem  practi¬ 
cally  solves  itself  in  a  15-machine  plant. 

A  check  of  .11  papers  in  New  S’ork, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  shows  an  average  of  20 
lines  to  the  news  take  set  by'  an  operator. 
The  low  was  18  lines,  the  high  46. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  takes  were 
O.  K.  on  first  setting.  Sixty-nine  per 
cent  had  errors  in  them. 

Twenty-one  papers  in  Baltimore. 
Washington.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis,  Buf¬ 
falo.  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  averaged  .17  lines  to  the 
news  take.  The  low  was  25  lines,  the 
high  51.  Twentv-six  per  cent  were  O. 
K.  on  first  handling. 

Thirty  papers  in  Omaha,  Rochester, 
Snringfiela.  Mass.,  SNxacuse.  Toledo, 
Worcester,  .\lbanv.  Bridgeport.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Des  Moines.  Hartford.  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  Citv.  Long  Island  City,  New 
Haven.  Providence,  Trenton.  I'tica, 
Waterbury,  Wichita,  Wilmington  and 
Yonkers  averaged  42  lines  to  the  take 
with  24  lines  low  and  88  lines  high. 
Thirtv-six  per  cent  was  O.  K.  on  the 
first  handling. 

Twentv-three  papers  in  cities  of  less 
than  100.000  population  averaged  52  lines 
to  the  take,  with  .16  lines  low  and  110 
lines  high.  Twenty'-nine  per  cent  of 
takes  were  O.  K.  on  first  setting.  As 


age  showed  5  lines  out  of  each  100  reset 
on  account  of  style.  Allowing  the  neces¬ 
sary  double  time  required  to  reset  ma¬ 
chine  corrections,  this  means  at  least  five 
weeks  annually  of  non-productive  time 
for  each  operator  on  account  of  style. 
Summary  of  29  papers  shows  10.86  per 
cent  of  entire  force  are  proofreaders,  or 
more  than  $1,000  per  machine  annually 
for  proofreading. 

From  the  foregoing  comparisons  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  larger  the  machine  equip¬ 
ment  and  resultant  amount  of  floor  space 
required  to  arrange  them  the  shorter  the 
take  becomes.  Short  “takes”  mean  more 
walking  time  for  machine  operators.  In 
some  cases  an  operator  will  walk  100 
feet  2  ways  to  get  a  l5  line  “take”  to 
.set  up  on  bis  machine,  about  .1  minutes 
work.  The  amount  of  walking  time  can 
easily  be  estimated.  Short  takes  require 
more  help  on  the  bank  to  see  tbc  story 
is  properly  assembled,  slow  up  proof¬ 
room  as  all  these  small  pieces  of  copy 
must  he  in  order  to  read  proof  by, 
and  when  it  comes  to  making  correc¬ 
tions  marked,  require  more  non-profluc- 
tive  time,  especially  if  foreman  tries  to 
have  each  operator  correct  mistakes  in 
his  own  composition. 

Short  takes  are  caused  principallv  by 
the  various  editorial  departments  bunch¬ 
ing  cony  and  just  beating  the  dead  line; 
also  by  numerous  editions.  Here  again, 
the  large  paper  pays  the  penalty  for  be¬ 
ing  large.  The  foreman  of  an  afternoon 
paper  in  a  city  of  50.000  to  100.000  nomi- 
lation  that  has  its  first  complete  edition 
at  noon,  cuts  his  takes  longer,  holds  the 
galley  on  the  bank  until  corrections  come 
hack  from  the  machine,  and  passes  galley 
over  to  makeup  O.  K.  The  large  city 
has  a  makeup  editor  on  the  heels  of  the 
stories  as  soon  as  they  reach  tbc  com¬ 
posing  room  and  they  are  made  up  un- 
corrected. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  more  than 
half  of  the  news  matter  in  certain  edi¬ 
tions  uncorrected.  One  correction  bank 
man  in  a  smaller  citv  making  corrections 
on  the  bank  will  do  the  work  of  ten 


men  looking  over  a  railroaded  50  to  60 
page  paper  to  make  corrections.  Sone 
foremen  shift  their  operators  or  floor, 
men  to  help  out  in  the  proofroom  or  to 
help  correct  a  railroaded  edition.  'Thk 
of  course  cuts  down  the  number  of  linej 
an  operator  sets  and  causes  one  to  woq. 
der  why  a  certain  paper  needs  so  many 
machines.  The  best  answer  I  know  to 
this  is  that  mechanical  facilities  are 
adapted  to  the  manner  in  which  an  edi¬ 
torial  room  and  advertising  department 
like  to  have  their  copy  handled,  not  to 
what  would  be  the  most  efficient  method 
from  a  production  basis. 

I  talk  to  managers  occasionally  who 
have  made  the  jump  in  a  short  space  of 
time  from  a  small  paper  with  low  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  to  one  of  the  large  papers 
with  a  high  rate.  On  the  smaller  paper 
naturally  they  were  in  closer  touch  with 
the  mechanical  end  and  were  familiar 
with  operations  based  on  a  small  force 
in  the  composing  room. 

Although  on  the  larger  paper  there  are 
more  men  in  the  advertising  department 
and  editorial  rooms,  many  more  heads 
with  authority,  and  the  higher  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  and  service  that  goes  wiA 
it,  the  higher  rate  and  effect  that  it  has 
on  the  production  of  a  composing  room 
seldom  enters  their  head.  They  have 
absorbed  things  from  the  business  end  as 
they  advance,  but  not  from  the  mechani¬ 
cal  end,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  they 
are  being  cheated.  These  managers  gen¬ 
erally  start  “riding”  the  composing  room 
foreman,  who  is  busy  getting  out  his 
editions  and  not  assembling  statistics  and 
reasons,  as  his  outside  contacts  in  the 
newspaper  field  are  limited.  The  fore¬ 
man  attempts  to  explain  from  his  view¬ 
point  and  has  no  facts  but  what  he 
thinks,  and  he  usually  loses  the  debate. 
The  best  talker  wins,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  I  don’t  believe  foremen  rank 
very  high  as  debaters. 

I  think  the  typographical  union,  as  a 
whole,  shows  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  the  position  of  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization  should  be. 
Every  couple  of  years  they  elect  na¬ 
tional  officers  and  I  know  the  proposition 
of  raising  the  salary  of  the  president  and 
secretary  has  been  voted  on  at  intervals 
and  the  membership  has  not  been  gener¬ 
ous.  For  the  $6,000  a  year  paid  the 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  they 
are  expected  to  supervise  practically  one 
thousand  local  unions  and  the  different 
subordinate  chapels  of  each  local,  and 
help  in  signing  of  scales,  hundreds  of 
which  come  up  for  renewal  annually. 
The  president  is  the  head  of  a  mortuary 
fund  of  over  $.1,000,000  and  an  old  age 
pension  fund  of  $2,500,000  and  handles 
investments  necessary  to  protect  that 
fund  and  it  is  very  well  invested.  They 
are  also  subject  to  beck  and  call  from  any 
local  union  that  needs  assistance.  Still 
the  membership  is  so  accustomed  to 
working  for  a  scale  of  wages  that  they 
are  not  much  interested  in  what  the 
president  and  officers  receive,  or  how 
much  better  off  they  would  be  if  they  had 
officers  with  more  time,  monev  and  help 
available  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly- 
changintr  conditions. 

The  Editor  &•  PtTni.isuFR  article  of 
Oct  11  savs  “The  union  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  to  abolish  piece  and  bonus  scales." 
The  answer  is  obvious.  Why  should  73 
per  cent  of  the  comnosing  room  force, 
not  affected  by  the  piece  scale,  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  fighting  the  battle  of  the_27  per 
cent?  Figures  on  number  of  lines  of 
news  matter  set  fnot  ems),  number  pf 
maebines  in  plant,  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  for  a  year  in  ten  newspapers 
in  four  piece-and-bonus  scale_  cities, 
show  the  answer  to  low  production  cost 
is  not  in  the  piece-and-bonus  scales 
which  affect  27  per  cent  of  the  force. 
These  10  offices  are  classified  as  follows; 

.5  in  cities  of  over  3.000.000  popula^n 

4  in  cities  of  between  800,000  and  900,- 
000  nopulation 

1  in  cities  of  over  460.000  population 

2  in  cities  of  over  270.000  population. 

The  number  of  machines  and  1929 

vertising  linage  follows;  and  how  pub¬ 
lished  ; 

1 — morning  and  Sundav  paper;  40  ma¬ 
chines  ;  14.000,000  lines  _ 

1 — evening  paper;  23  machines;  8,0W,- 
000  lines 

(Coitlhiucd  on  page  40) 
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AVERAGE  LOCAL,  PLUS  15  PER  CENT, 
IS  URGED  AS  NATIONAL  RATE 

Proposal  for  End  of  Controversy  Is  Made  by  J.  K.  Groom, 
Advertising  Manager  of  Aurora  Beacon-News — 

John  Benson  Disagrees  With  Plan 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

PROPOSAL  that  controversy  over  differential  should  not  exceed  12%  or 


■t*  local-national  advertising  rate  dif¬ 
ferentials  be  settled  by  general  agreement 
among  newspapers  on  national  rates 
equal  to  the  average  of  local  rates,  plus 
the  amount  of  agency  commission,  was 
made  by  J.  K.  Groom,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News,  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Dope  Sheet,  published  by  the  Illinois 
group  of  the  Copley  Press. 

He  added  that  “in  most  cases  the  pres¬ 
ent  national  gross  is  less  than  the  local 
(which  is  net)  plus  the  15  per  cent 
agency  commission  added.”  In  support 
of  his  contention  he  cited  figures  from 
ten  newspapers  comparable  with  his  own. 
By  taking  an  average  of  the  maximum 
local  and  minimum  local  rates,  and  then 
allowing  for  a  15  per  cent  agency  com¬ 
mission  in  addition,  he  produced  theoreti¬ 
cal  national  rates  which  in  six  cases  out 
of  the  ten,  were  higher  than  the  national 
rates  now  being  charged. 

Mr.  Groom’s  plan  was  issued  in  reply 
to  criticism  of  newspaper  rate  struc¬ 
tures  in  public  addresses  by  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Said  Mr.  Groom: 

“John  Benson’s  crying  out  against'  rate 
differentials  has  become  an  obsession,  but 
has  never  been  fair  to  newspapers  with 
his  arguments  and  contentions.  The  near¬ 
est  he  has  ever  come  to  it  is  when  he 
has  said  there  would  be  no  complaint  if 
the  difference  was  no  more  or  at  most 
only  a  little  more  than  the  15  per  cent 
agency  commission. 

“It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  he  will  not 
accept  the  average  of  local  rates  as  a 
basis,  because  he  always  compares  na¬ 
tional  flat  rates  with  the  lowest  rate  on 
the  local  card,  and  not  the  average.  He 
seems  always  to  contend  that  a  national 
advertiser  who  uses  1,000  lines  is  en¬ 
titled  to  as  low  a  rate  as  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser  who  uses  100,000  lines,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  knows  it'  does  not  work 
that  way  locally. 

“I  think  we  should  all  at  the  same 
time  agree  to  John  Benson’s  suggestion 
of  local  rates,  plus  15  per  cent  to  cover 
agent  commission;  and  then  if  he  does 
not  see  that  his  associates  agree  to  that, 
v.e  insist  he  hereafter  hold  his  peace. 

“I  think  I  can  furnish  the  formula  that 
will  settle  the  whole  thing  if  two  hun¬ 
dred  publishers  would  agree  to  and  act 
upon  it.  h'urthermore  I  think  the  A. A. 
A. A.,  if  it  seriously  analyzed  the  condi¬ 
tions,  would  beg  us  to  let  matters  rest 
just  as  they  are  now. 

“Of  course,  if  papers  will  not  stand 
hitched  to  the  plan,  it’s  no  good.” 

Mr.  Benson,  when  shown  Mr.  Groom’s 
suggestion,  objected  that  the  averaging 
of  maximum  and  minimum  local  rates 
was  “meaningless”  in  any  comparison 
with  national  rates.  He  mentioned  large 
department  store  contracts  running  as 
high  as  fiOO.OOO  lines  a  year,  and  said 
that  poorly  prepared  copy  was  too  fre¬ 
quently  “shoveled  into  the  paper”  just 
to  earn  the  low  rate.  The  competition 
Wihich  such  copy  gives  to  national  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  could  not  be  lessened 
by  averaging  the  rate  paid  with  the  little- 
used  one-time  rate. 

“My  interest  in  rate  differentials  is  far 
from  being  an  obsession,  being  forced  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  logic  of  events,”  said  Mr. 
Benson.  “In  this  respect  there  are  hun- 
dr^s  of  leading  thinkers  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  newspaper  fields  who  regard 
the  problem  as  extremely  important.  ’ 
“Mr  Groom  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
I  compare  minimum  local  rates  with 
national  flat  rates.  All  of  my  compari¬ 
sons  have  been  based  upon  the  A.N..A. 
survey,  upon  the  basis  of  what  rate  5,000 
lines  will  obtain,  both  local  and  national. 

‘We  do  not  desire  to  suggest  to  pub¬ 
lishers  either  how  to  make  rates  or  what 
the  differential  should  be.  I  may  have 
indicated  at  some  time  or  other  that  the 


15%,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  our 
job  to  indicate  a  proper  differential,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  it  should  be  low  enough 
to  prevent  the  national  advertiser  from 
seeking  the  local  rate  and  breaking  down 
the  newspaper  rate  structure. 

“The  A.N.A.  survey  shows  that  30% 
of  ail  the  papers  listed  have  a  national 
rate  which  is  equal  to  or  lower  than  the 
local  rate  and  that  70%  have  a  higher 
national  rate  on  a  5,000-line  basis.  This 
is  freely  and  cheerfully  admitted,  and  is 
a  far  broader  base  for  discussion  than 
the  ten  small  newspaper  schedules  Mr. 
Groom  cites. 

“I  think  he  also  misconceives  a  proper 
comparison  in  paralleling  gross  local 
rates  with  net  rational,  forgetting  that 
in  the  gross  local  rate  there  is  all  of  the 
selling  cost  involved,  which  offsets  to 
some  extent  at  least  the  agency  differ¬ 
ential. 

“The  only  proper  comparison  is 
gross  with  gross  or  net  with  net. 

“I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Groom  is  doing 
both  the  publishing  business  and  the 
advertising  business  a  disservice  with  his 
intemperate  commentaries  about  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  situation.  What  we 
need  now  is  clear  thinking  and  honest 
conviction,  ability  to  see  each  other's 
problems  and  needs,  and  to  proceed  along 
lines  which  will  involve  the  least  amount 
of  embarrassment  to  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  Groom's  figures,  based  on  adver¬ 
tising  rates  per  inch  of  papers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  14,000  to  41,000,  follow: 

Paper  No.  1 
Circulation,  20,000 
I-ocal  maximum,  net....  $1.52 
Local  minimum,  net . 68 


2)2.20 

.•\verage  local  rate,  net. . .  $1.10 
.•Vverage  net'  rate  plus  15  per 
cent  for  agency  commission 

would  gross  .  $1,294 

Present  national  flat  rate,  gross  1.12 
Paper  No.  2 
Circulation,  14,000 

Local  maximum,  net . 85 

Local  minimum,  net . 65 


2)1.50 

.•\verage  local  rate,  net..  .75 
.\verage  local,  plus  commission  .882 

Present  national,  gross .  .84 

Paper  No.  3 
Circulation,  24,000 

Local  maximum,  net .  1.30 

Local  minimtim,  net . 82 

Average  local,  net .  1.06 

.\vcrage  local,  plus  commission  1.247 

Present'  national,  gross .  1.40 

Paper  No.  4 
Circulation,  41,000 

Local  maximum,  net .  1.02 

T.ocal  minimum,  net . 75 

Average  local,  net . 885 

.\vcrage  local,  plus  commission  1.041 

Present  national,  gross .  1.54 

Paper  No.  5 
Circulation,  20,000 

Local  maximum,  net .  1.00 

Local  minimum,  net . .54 

Average  local,  net .  .77 

.\verage  local,  plus  commission  .905 

Present  national,  gross .  1.163 

Paper  No.  6 
Circulation,  19,000 

Local  maximum,  net . 90 

Local  minimum,  net .  ,63 

Average  lf)cal,  net . 765 

Average  local,  plus  commission  .90 

Present  national,  gross .  .84 

Paper  No.  7 
Circulation,  24,000 

I^cal  maximum,  net .  1.12 

Local  minimum,  net . 76 

Average  local,  net . 94 

Average  local,  plus  commission  1.106 

Present  national,  gross .  .84 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  10 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Norria- 
town.  Pa. 

Nov.  10-12 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  annual  convention, 
Washington,  D.  C.  American 
Newspaper  Poblishers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga. 

Nov.  13-15 — University  Press 
Club,  annual  convention,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich. 

Nov.  14-15 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  business  meeting, 
Manx  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  16-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
National  convention,  Columbus,  O. 

Nov.  20-22 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
fall  meeting  and  Hall  of  Fame 
dedication,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Nov.  22 — Mississippi  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Paper  No.  8 
Circulation,  27,000 

Local  maximum,  net .  2.40 

Local  minimum,  net .  1.15 

.\verage  local,  net .  1.775 

-■\verage  local,  plus  commission  2.028 

Present  national,  gross .  1.68 

Paper  No.  9 
Circulation,  28,000 

Local  maximum,  net' .  1.25 

Local  minimum,  net . 80 

Average  local,  net .  1.025 

-Average  local,  plus  commission  1.206 

Present  national,  gross .  1.26 

Paper  No.  10 
Circulation,  14,000 

Local  maximum,  net . 77 

Local  minimum,  net . 56 

.■\verage  local,  net . 665 

.\verage  local,  plus  commission  .782 

Present  national,  gross .  .65 

Commentin »  on  the  figures,  Mr.  Groom 
criticized  the  wide  spread  between  rates 
shown  by  Paper  No.  4,  but  held  that'  it 
could  not  be  considered  as  typical. 


JAPAN  ADVERTISER  RAZED 

Fire  Destroys  American  Daily’s  Plant 
for  Second  Time 

(By  cable  to  Editor  &  PeBLi.SHER) 

Tokio,  Nov.  4. —  A  fire  starting  at 
4:30  a.  m.,  Nov.  4,  completely  destroyed 
the  plant  of  the  The  Japan  Advertiser  in 
Tokio.  The  blaze,  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  defective  electric  wiring, 
burned  the  wooden  structure  to  the 
ground  in  half  an  hour.  The  Japan 
.Advertiser  was  the  country’s  only  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper,  and  its  plant  was  valued 
at  $1,000,000. 

None  of  the  American  staff  was  in  the 
building  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
oidy  four  of  the  Japanese  employes  were 
present.  No  one  was  hurt. 

This  is  the  second  time  the  Advertiser 
building  has  been  flestroyed.  It  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  at  the  time  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  1923. 


REFUSES  CHANGE  OF  VENUE 

Judge  James  F.  Green  in  St.  Louis 
this  week  refused  to  grant  a  change  of 
venue  in  the  case  of  a  contractor  and 
two  former  city  officials  charged  with 
receiving  $157,064  from  the  city  by  over¬ 
charges  on  a  street  lighting  contract. 
The  defendants  claimed  that  news  stories 
had  created  great  prejudice  against  them. 

ADDS  FURNITURE  WRITER 

Kdna  Wright,  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Ezminej  Post  as  furniture 
expert.  Aliss  Wright’s  articles  appear 
in  the  .Art  W’orld  Magazine,  the  Post’s 
Tuesday  supplement. 


$1,000,000  IN  DAMAGES 
ASKED  OF  N.  Y.  WORLD 

Four  Plaintiff*  File  Claim*  for  Storie* 
Alleging  Stock  Solicitation  at 
Airport  and  Favoriti*m  in 
Road  Job* 


Libel  actions  totalling  $1,000,000,  which 
coimsel  for  George  U.  Harvey,  Borough 
President  of  (^eens,  and  associated 
plaintiffs,  announced  intention  of  bring¬ 
ing  against  the  New  York  World  last 
week,  were  formally  filed  Nov.  3.  Four 
separate  plaintiffs  ask  damages  aggre¬ 
gating  $1,000,000  because  of  a  story 
published  by  the  World  Oct.  20  alleging 
stock  sales  solicitation  from  city  em¬ 
ployes  in  connection  with  a  local  airport, 
and  favoritism  by  borough  authorities  in 
road  paving. 

The  plaintiffs  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  who  asks  $50,000,  are  New 
York  City  Airport,  Inc.,  asking  $550,000; 
William  Paul  Bfuchler  Company,  Inc., 
asking  $350,000;  and  John  J.  Halleran, 
Queens  commissioner  of  public  works. 
The  World  was  allowed  20  days  to  file 
answer,  but.  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told,  an  extension  probably  will  be  asked. 
The  case  will  not  come  to  trial  for  some 
time. 

The  World’s  story  was  part  of  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  grafting  in  municipal  depart¬ 
ments  and  followed  charges  made 
against  the  Queens  administration  by 
Fritz  Brieger,  former  street  cleaning 
superintendent. 

Another  objection  to  a  World  expose 
came  last  week  in  the  form  of  a  telegram 
to  the  World  from  Edward  C.  Finney, 
solicitor  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  which  he  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  references  to  himself  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  dealing  with  oil  land  leases  by  the 
government.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Ralph  S.  Kelley  articles  published  by 
the  World  which  were  attacked  vigor¬ 
ously  by  President  Hoover  la.st  week  and 
followed  an  official  investigation  of  oil 
leasing. 

Mr.  Finney  said  in  his  telegram  in 
part : 

“Nothing  in  any  of  these  hearings, 
trials,  or  records  reflects  on  my  integrity, 
honesty  or  official  conduct  as  the  records 
will  show  and  as  former  Senator  Atlee 
Pomerene  and  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts, 
Government  counsel  in  those  matters, 
will  confirm.” 


RETURNS  TO  P.  M.  FIELD 


Rhinelander  (Wi*.)  Daily  New*  Cea*e* 
Morning  Publication 

On  Monday,  Nov.  3,  the  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  Nezvs,  issued  as  a  morning 
paper  for  the  last  two  years,  returned  to 
the  evening,  except  Sund.Ty,  field. 

Clifford  G.  Ferris,  editor  and  manager, 
announced  that  this  decision  was  made  in 
view  of  changing  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  in  northern  Wisconsin  which  will 
make  the  evening  issue  of  greater  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 


VILLARDS  INHERIT  FORTUNE 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
The  Nation,  and  his  brother,  Harokl 
Garrison  Villard,  will  receive  $788,168 
each  from  the  estate  of  their  mother  a 
transfer  tax  appraisal  filed  Oct.  31, 
showed.  Their  mother,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Garrison  Villard,  who  died  July  5,  1928, 
left  a  net  estate  of  $1,8.59,086.  Fiach 
son  will  receive  half  of  the  residuary 
estate. 


THREE  JOIN  CAMPBELL-EWALD 

Donald  G.  Augur,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Agency  in  New  York, 
and  C.  M.  Jickling  and  George  E.  Post, 
both  formerly  with  Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  have  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 


-  REDHEAD  RESIGNS 

TEACHING  COPY  READING  YVill  Redhead,  business  manager  and 

Copy  reading  classes  in  the  Depart-  advertising  director  of  the  Portland 
ment  of  Journalism,  Uni%ersity  of  Min-  (Ore.)  Telecjram  since  its  purchase 
nesota,  are  working  under  the  supervision  three  and  one  half  years  ago  by  C.  H. 
of  G.  L.  Peterson,  night  editor  of  the  Brockhagen,  has  resigned.  He  plans  to 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  .spend  some  time  in  traveling. 
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PRESIDENT  HOOVER  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS’  MEETING 


Chief  Executive  Will  Be  Banquet  Speaker  at  Washington 
Convention,  Nov.  10—12 — Association  to  Hear 
Results  of  Radio  Survey 


Government  officials  and  organi¬ 
zations  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Association 
of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  at 
Washington,  D. 
C.,  Nov.  10-12. 

President  Hoo¬ 
ver  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  b  a  n  - 
quet  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Nov.  10. 
This  will  follow 
a  whole  day  de¬ 
voted  to  a  con¬ 
ference  with  of- 
Bexnard  Lichtenberg  ficials  of  govern 


nient  agencies  in¬ 
terested  in  business  problems.  Questions 
submitted  by  association  memljers  will 
form  the  topics  of  discussion  at  this  con¬ 


ference. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on 
Nov.  11  will  be  speakerless,  the  time  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  discussions  among  the 
memljers  on  distribution  problems.  A 
dinner  meeting  on  radio  will  be  held  that 


evening. 

The  morning  session  on  Nov.  12  will 
be  the  only  one  with  a  set  program  of 
speeches.  That  afternoon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  will  hold  open  house 
for  the  memliers  of  the  association  and 
their  guests. 

The  program,  as  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Stuart  Peabody,  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  follows: 

Monday  Morning,  Nov.  10,  9:30  a.m., 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  Institute,  and  A.N.A.  president,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Robert  P.  La- 
mont,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Marketing  Information  the  Govern- 
meiit  Offers  You,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Surface, 
assistant  director.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Secretary 
Lamont,  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant'  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Surface, 
the  heads  of  those  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  the  Department  interested  in  distribu¬ 
tion  problems,  will  be  present  to  answer 
questions  on  work  this  department  is  do¬ 
ing  to  help  business  tackle  its  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  more  efficiently. 

.\mong  the  questions  which  have  been 
submitted  for  discussion  are  a  number 
dealing  with  the  census  of  distribution, 
the  census  of  manufactures,  special  sur¬ 
veys  which  may  l)c  made,  tests  of  new 
products,  and  also  on  the  standardization 
of  magazine  and  newspaper  page  sizes 
and  the  compilation  of  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  publications  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Monday  Afternoon,  2:00  p.m.,  W.  A. 
Grove,  Edison  General  Electric  Appliance 
Company,  and  vice-president,  A.N.A., 
presiding. 

C.  W.  Crawford,  charge  of  Interstate 
Supervision  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  will  discuss: 

1.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  grant  a  cerfificate  stating  that 
a  label  is  approved,  once  it  is  approved? 

2.  Why  can’t  the  Administration  say  in 
advance  whether  a  label  is  satisfactory  or 
not? 

3.  What  is  the  Administration  doing 
in  the  way  of  publicity  work  and  what' 
relation  has  this  to  the  merchandising  of 
products  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
laws  with  the  enforcement  of  which  your 
Administration  is  charged? 

Frederic  A.  Tilton,  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  : 

1.  Should  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  self-supporting? 

2.  What  changes  in  present  rate  struc¬ 
tures  does  the  Department  recommend? 

William  E.  Humphrey,  member.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission: 


1.  What  is  the  Commission  doing  to 
protect  the  public  against  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising? 

2.  What  is  the  present  state  of  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  chain  store  inquiry?  Is  there 
any  preliminary  data  available?  In  what 
form  will  the  results  of  the  inquiry  be 
made  public? 

3.  What  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
resale  price  maintenance  investigation? 

4.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Trade  Practice  Conferences? 

M  ixday  Evening,  annual  banquet. 
Toastmaster,  Bernard  Lichtenberg. 

Tiesday  Morning.  Nov.  11,  9:30 
A.M.,  (iuy  C.  Smith,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  presiding. 

This  session  will  be  open  only  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  other  executives  of  A.  N. 
A.  memlier  companies  and  will  be  de¬ 
voted  principally  to  a  discussion  of  dis¬ 
tribution  problems. 

During  this  session,  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  directors  will  take 
place. 

At  11  A.M.,  this  being  Armistice  Day, 
all  convention  proceedings  will  be  sus- 
IK'iided  for  one  minute,  during  which  the 
memliers  will  stand  in  silence  with  heads 
bowed  in  honor  of  the  war  dead. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2:00  p.m.,  Fred¬ 
erick  Dickenson,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Cor¬ 
poration,  presiding. 

Continuation  of  the  open  forum. 

Tuesday  Evening.  6:3('  p.m.,  special 
dinner  meeting  on  radio.  Paul  B.  West, 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  presid¬ 
ing. 

A.  M.  Crossley,  president,  Crossley, 
Inc.,  which  is  conducting  a  brriadcasting 
analysis  for  the  A.  N.  A.,  will  give  a 
visual  presentation  of  facts  brought  out 
by  the  work. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Nov.  12,  9:30 
A.M.,  Lee  H.  Bristol.  Bristol-Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  and  vice-president,  A.  N.  A.,  pre¬ 
siding. 

‘‘The  Turn  in  the  Tide”,  Paul  M. 
Mazur,  partner,  Lehman  Brothers,  New 
York. 

“Timing  Sales  and  Advertising  so  as 
to  Produce  Results”,  Joseph  P.  Day, 
president,  Joseph  P.  Day,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

“Public  Relation,”  Ivy  Lee,  president. 
Ivy  Lee  &  .Associates,  New  York. 

A  Summary  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Bennett  Chappie.  .American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Middletown.  O. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black,  chair¬ 
man. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  2:30  p.m., 
the  department  of  Commerce  will  hold 
open  house  for  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  their  guests. 


TO  SPEAK  IN  CHICAGO 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  board.  New 
York  Sun,  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Nov.  13,  to  be  given  by  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Council.  Other 
speakers  at  .Advertising  Council  meet¬ 
ings  prior  to  Jan.  1  are:  C.  K.  Hart, 
advertising  manager,  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Company;  Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth, 
president.  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Walter  T.  Daily,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  refrigerator  division.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company. 


STRESSING  OPTIMISTIC  NEWS 

Under  a  two-column  head  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  page,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  run¬ 
ning  a  collection  of  news  items  of  op¬ 
timistic  nature.  The  department  is 
known  as  “Looking  Ahead  With  Busi¬ 
ness.” 


JOINS  COAST  DAILY 

Harry  C.  Hahlbeck,  at  one  time  with 
the  Frank  Munsey  publications,  has 
joined  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram  as  head  of  the  copy  service 
and  promotion  department. 


CAMERAMEN  INJURED  AT 
FOOTBALL  GAME 

PADDED  suits,  helmets  and  other 
gridiron  armor  will  be  in  order 
for  Columbus  Citizen  cameramen 
if  accidents  at  football  games 
keep  up. 

During  the  Wisconsin-Ohio  State 
game  at  Ohio  Stadium,  Frank 
Schneider  was  knocked  down  by  a 
Wisconsin  fullback  and  sprained  a 
ligament  so  baui/  he  was  off  duty 
for  a  week. 

In  the  same  game,  Arthur  Drake 
was  brushed  by  another  player  who 
ran  out  of  bounds.  He  was  shaken 
up  hut  not  hurt. 

Two  days  later,  a  third  Citizen 
cameraman.  Al  Drugan,  suffered  a 
burned  hand  in  an  explosion  of 
flashlight  powder. 


EDITOR  RETURNS  JOKE 
GIFT  TO  SENDERS 


Grand  Rapids  Man  Disclaims  Title  of 
“Biggest  Sucker  in  Town" 
in  Tilt  With  City 
Officials 


Two  members  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  city  commission  recently  learn¬ 
ed,  to  their  discomfiture,  that  it  is  not 
alw.iys  good  practice  to  “pull  a  fast  one” 
on  newspaper  editors. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Pat<ids  Herald,  received  a  Ixix,  18  inches 
long  by  6  inches  wide,  on  the  cover  of 
which  was  printed ;  “Biggest  Sucker  in 
Town.”  Inside  the  box  was  a  red  candy 
sucker,  6  inches  wide  by  7  inches  long, 
and  attached  to  the  handle  was  a  card 
saying;  “Now  quit  your  whining.  With 
our  deepest  sympathy.  W.  B.  Cffialmers 
and  George  Veldman.” 

The  gift  was  the  result  of  the  city 
commission  selecting  a  convention  hall 
site  contrary  to  tlie  site  advocated  editor¬ 
ially  by  the  Herald.  The  hesitation  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  commission  in  choosing  a 
site  had  drawn  many  caustic  editorials 
from  the  Herald,  in  which  Commission¬ 
ers  Veldman  and  Chalmers  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  subjected  to  scathing  criti¬ 
cism. 

The  action  of  Veldman  and  Chalmers 
in  sending  the  sucker  was  told  in  an 
editorial  under  the  caption,  “Misdirect¬ 
ed.”  The  editorial,  after  pointing  out 
the  increased  expense  necessitated  by 
the  commission’s  choice  of  a  site  and 
stressing  other  unsatisfactory  features, 
said : 

“The  site  has  been  chosen.  The  editor 
of  the  Herald  has  received  a  token  from 
Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Veldman.  but  he 
fears  he  is  not  the  ‘Biggest  Sucker  in 
Town’  under  the  circumstances  and  is 
therefore  sending  the  parcel  to  the  city 
commission  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
‘Biggest  Sucker  in  Town’  be  framed  in 
the  keystone  over  the  entrance  to  the 
convention  hall  along  with  brass  busts  of 
Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Veldman.” 


BUFFALO  TIMES  CHANGES 

Several  promotions  on  the  Buffalo 
Times  staff  have  been  made  by  Carlton 
K.  Matson,  editor.  John  P.  Fletcher, 
former  city  editor,  becomes  magazine  and 
feature  editor.  George  Kolbe,  formerly 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  staff,  is 
made  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Times. 
Miss  Aleda  Van  Arsdale,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  returns  as  society  editor, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Mildred  Macnamara, 
who  has  resigned,  as  has  Miss  Pearl 
White,  formerly  of  the  society  staff. 
Kenneth  Beall,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  is  now  on  the  Times  rewrite  staff. 


J,  B.  WOODWARD  APPOINTED 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  publishers 
representatives,  will  represent  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Aforning  News  and  Dallas 
Journal,  effective  Nov.  15.  Two  men 
have  been  added  to  the  Chicago  staff  of 
the  Woodward  organization.  They  are: 
Frederic  H.  Lamb,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  and  Dan  Huguenin,  recently 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 


EDITOR  IS  ELECTED 
COUNTY  CLERK  IN  N.  Y. 

John  N.  Harman  of  Brooklyn  Timet 
Succettful  in  Kings  County  Race 
— Succeeded  by  Richardson 
Webster 


Coincident  with  his  election  Nov.  4  as 
Clerk  of  Kings  County,  which  comprises 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Rich.\rdson  VVebstf.x  John  N.  Harman 

City,  John  N.  Harman  announced  his 
resignation  as  editor  and 'general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.  He 
remains,  however,  vice-president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  Inc.,  the  publish¬ 
ing  company,  and  will  as  such  continue 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
supervision  over  the  paper. 

Richardson  Webster,  editorial  writer, 
who  has  been  actively  identified  with 
Brooklyn  journalism  for  more  than  20 
years,  was  appointed  editor  of  the  paper 
in  his  place. 

Mr.  Harman  was  second  high  man 
on  the  Democratic  county  ticket,  re¬ 
ceiving  294,825  votes,  a  plurality  of  168,- 
691  over  his  Republican  opponent  Conrad 
P.  Printzlien. 

Mr.  Harman  was  already  County 
Clerk  on  appointment  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  having  been 
selected  to  complete  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Fred  G.  Lemmerman,  who 
died  Sept.  30.  Mr.  Harman  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  local  organization  Oct.  8 
and  appointed  Nov.  2.  His  election  is 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  starting  Jan. 
1.  1930.  The  salary  is  $12,000  yearly, 
plus  fees. 

Mr.  Harman  has  previously  been 
Sheriff  of  Kings  County  and  before  that 
was  Park  Commissioner. 

Born  in  1874  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  he 
spent  his  early  boyhood  on  a  farm  near 
LaFargeville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  carried 
a  newspaper  route.  After  attending  the 
district  school  there  he  went  to  Water- 
town  High  School  and  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

His  first  newspaper  position  was  wdth 
the  old  Utica  Herald,  followed  by  a  job 
on  a  newly  organized  paper  in  Water- 
town. 

From  there  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  worked  on  the  Standard  Union,  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Eagle, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Citicen. 

After  holding  the  position  of  city 
editor  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  he 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor  and 
then  to  editor,  vice-president,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

He  has  been  general  manager  the  last 
15  years. 


TO  APPEAL  LIBEL  AWARD 

Notice  of  an  appeal  from  the  $3,000  liW 
award  to  City  Commissioner  Fred  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  been  filed  by  the  Ogden 
(I^tah)  Standard-Examiner.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  dollars  in  costs  also  were 
assessed  against  the  publishing  company. 
The  suit  was  the  result  of  articles  print¬ 
ed  during  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Ogden 
in  1929. 


HAWAIIAN  DAILY  ON  AIR 

The  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
is  broadcasting  a  half-hour  of  news 
nightly  for  the  benefit  of  people  living 
on  islands  which  do  not  receive  mail 
daily.  Broadcasting  is  done  by  Earl  M. 
Welty,  promotion  editor.  Prominent  vis¬ 
itors  to  Hawaii  also  speak  during  the 
Star-Bulletin  time. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Space  Salesmen  Can  Profit  Directly  by  Studying  th  e  Retail  Store  as  a  Sales  Mechanism  Drawing  Part 
of  Its  Motive  Power  from  Circulation — A  Specific  Instance  Outlined 


IT  is  often  difficult  for  men  who  must 
sell  space  to  retail  stores  day  in  and 
day  out.  to  keep  from  the  mental  habit 
of  viewing  stores  as  objects.  That  is, 
looking  at  them  as  one  does  at  a  clock — 
seeing  only  the  case  and  not  the  ma¬ 
chinery  inside  that  runs  the  hands. 

Regardless  of  how  common  this  view¬ 
point  may  be,  it  is  common  enough  and 
wherever  it  has  become  a  fixed  habit  of 
mind  it  slows  up  initiative,  originality 
and  a  fine  mental  trait  known  as  clever¬ 
ness,  all  needed  in  the  everyday  activity 
of  space  salesmen. 

This  cannot  in  any  sense  be  viewed  as 
a  reflection  on  the  salesman’s  native 
ability;  rather  it  is  the  introductory  to 
this—a  bit  of  timely  knowledge  from  the 
store  side  and  useful  any  time  of  year : 

A  retail  store  is  a  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism  in  which  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  problems  that  need  constant 
study  in  order  to  keep  the  store’s  sell¬ 
ing  program  in  tune  with  its  buying 
clientele. 

Of  these  problems,  one  of  the  most' 
important  an  advertising  manager  has  to 
solve  is  the  pulling  value  of  each  of  the 
several  newspapers  in  the  community, 
and  the  solution  is  reached  only  by  a 
careful  survey  of  the  newspapers’  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  store’s  clientele. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  to 
get  and  use  survey  knowledge,  here  is 
an  actual  case  which,  when  worked  out, 
opened  up  new  territory  for  intensive  di¬ 
rect  sales  work,  reorganized  an  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  and  brought  many  new 
customers  and  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  new  business  into  the  store  and 
extra  linage  to  a  paper. 

During  an  executive  meeting  in  a  large 
retail  store,  the  question  of  trade  tend¬ 
encies  came  up,  and  the  question  was 
asked  if  it  were  possible  to  learn  from 
which  section  or  sections  of  the  city  the 
store  received  the  bulk  of  its  trade. 

“That  can  easily  be  done,”  said  the 
advertising  manager,  “and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  get  a  line  on  the  sections 
which  are  only  medium-weak  in  re¬ 
sponse.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  president,  “show 
me  just  how  we  actually  stand  inside 
the  city  limits  and  then  we’ll  see  what 
can  be  done  to  better  our  standing.” 

A  few  weeks  later  the  president  was 
shown  a  large  map  of  the  City  of  L. . . . 
It  looked  like  a  war  map,  but  in  reality 
was  an  actual  survey  of  the  store’s 
strength  and  weakness  in  customer  mer¬ 
chandising.  Each  customer’s  name — 
charge  or  cash — had  been  taken  from 
the  ledgers  and  the  delivery  books,  and 
arranged  by  sections  in  street  and  ad¬ 
dress  order  and  then  indicated  on  the 
map  by  means  of  a  colored  tack,  so  that 
at  a  glance,  one  could  tell  how  many 
customers  were  men,  how  many  were 
women,  and  how  many  lived  on  each 
street. 

The  result  was  so  astounding  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  was  called  to  solve  the  problem  of 
why  the  customers  from  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city  outnumbered  those  of 
the  northeast  and  southeast  nearly  30 
to  one. 

The  advertising  manager  was  as  much 
at  sea  for  an  answer  as  anyone,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  question  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  circulation  camt  up 
that  light  began  to  break  through  the 
clouds. 


‘I  am  inclined  to  believe.”  said  the 
advertising  manager,  “that  a  like  survey 
of  the  newspaper  situation  will  solve  our 
problem  and  I  am  going  to  request  that 
each  paper  furnish  us  with  a  dissected 
survey  of  their  circulation,  showing  how 
piany  papers  each  route  agent  delivers 
into  the  homes,  to  newsstands,  or  sells 
on  the  street  in  their  respective  sec¬ 
tions.”  While  waitii.g  for  this  report, 
the  advertising  manager  looked  into  the 
personnel  of  the  northeast  and  south- 
fast  sections  and  found  that  the  maiority 
of  the  residents  were  employed  by  a 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXI 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  DECEMBER  SELLING 

TN  MAKING  recommendations  to  stores  willing  to  listen,  one  outstanding 
-L  thought  is  important  in  merchandising  December  advertisements: 
Feature  every  seasonable  department  in  space  as  often  as  the  appropriation 
will  permit. 

The  above  is  a  basic  principle.  Here  is  a  specific  example  of  a  typical 
selection  calculated  to  draw  up  to  the  limit,  conditions  being  reasonably 
normal,  any  day  after  Nov.  15  for  the  average  store: 

This  selection  is  recommended  for  two  papers,  morning  and  evening 
editions  or  for  two  evening  editions  as  suggested  under  “Explanation”: 

(Departments)  (Departments) 

1,  3. 


Linens 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs 

Blankets 

2. 


Cutlery 

Furniture 

Clocks 

Electrical  goods 
4. 


Small  wares 
Chinaware 
Kitchenware 
Radio 


Handbags 

Furs 

Silk  underware 
Gifts 


And  for  the  extra  space  or  for  separate  ropy  in  another  paper: 

1,  Dresses  3.  Costume  jewelry  5.  Millinery 

2.  Coats  4.  Art  wares  6.  Evening  gowns 

Explanation;  The  point  illustrated  here  is  that  certain  departments  have 

a  combined  selling  value  because  of  their  traditional  significance  as  some¬ 
thing  to  buy  in  December;  second,  if  the  first  four  groups  are  run  in  one 
paper,  the  evening  edition,  the  recommendation  is  to  add  to  them  the  six 
extra  items  in  the  morning  paper.  The  normal  result  should  he  an  increase 
of  departmental  sales  on  advertised  departments  and  a  decided  increase  of 
transactions  for  the  day  in  relation  to  dollar  volume  of  sales. 


large  corporation,  owned  their  homes, 
and  had  an  average  income  of  $2,200  a 
year. 

With  these  facts  at  hand,  he  could 
not  see  why  his  store  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  their  business. 

When  the  advertising  manager  received 
the  survey  from  the  three  daily  papers, 
he  also  received  the  solution  to  his 
problem. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  using  two 
papers,  one  evening  and  one  morning 
paper  because  they  were  about  equal  in 
circulation  strength  and  selling  value. 

A  third  paper,  an  evening  paper,  had 
never  been  favored  with  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  simple  reason  that  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  not  anywhere  near  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  other  two,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  felt  that  the  combined 
circulation  of  the  evening  and  morning 
papers  covered  the  city  like  a  blanket. 
(A  poor  simile  because  no  circulation 
covers  that  way  but  referred  to  because 
it  is  a  common  term.)  The  survey,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  him  where  he  was  wrong, 
and  the  paper  with  the  smallest  circula¬ 


tion  was  found  to  be  strongest  in  the 
sections  where  the  store  was  the  weak¬ 
est,  although  the  others  had  plenty  of 
circulation  in  the  same  .sections. 

By  rearranging  the  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  lose  the 
momentum  gained  in  the  northwest  sec¬ 
tion,  a  carefully  planned  special  cam¬ 
paign  was  worked  out  and  successfully 
run. 

The  copy  used  to  attract  trade  from 
the  northeast  and  southeast  sections  of 
the  city  was  the  same  as  used  in  the 
other  papers,  because  the  customer- 
needs  of  this  section  paralleled  those  of 
the  northwest.  This  is  not  true  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  a  plan  of 
campaign  should  be  based  upon  specific 
information  gathered  about  the  section 
the  store  wants  to  build  up  and  copy 
written  accordingly  to  fit  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  clas.ses  of  trade. 


BROADCASTING  NEWS 

Beginning  Monday,  Nov.  3,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  began 
broadcasting  a  brief  digest  of  the  day’s 


NOTABLES  HONOR  CLARK  HOWELL 


The  President’s  Club  of  Atlanta  on  Oct.  29  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  attended  hy  many  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  civic  officials.  Photo  shows  (1.  to  r.)  Major  John  S.  Cohen, 
editor  and  publisher,  Atlanta  Journal;  Martin  Cannon,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
Jndge  Marcus  Beck,  of  the  Georgia  supreme  court ;  Governor  L.  G.  Hardman, 
of  (Georgia;  Clark  Howell;  Mell  Wilkinson,  and  U.  S.  Senator  W.  J.  Harris. 


news  every  evening  evening,  excent 
Sunday,  at  8:4.5  o’clock  over  station 
WOOD,  Grand  Rapids.  The  broadcast, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  John 
F.  Wurz,  managing  editor  of  the  Herald, 
besides  giving  latest  “spot”  news,  also 
includes  mention  of  features  and  edi¬ 
torials  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Herald 
on  the  following  day. 


COAST  MAN  ANSWERS 
RADIO  PUFF  REQUEST 


John  B.  Long  of  California  News¬ 
paper  Association  Asks  That 
Columbia  President  Give 
Dailies  a  Hand 


An  outsnoken  publicity  release  from 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.^  de¬ 
claring  that  "generally  improved  business 
conditions  are  indicated  by  an  increasing 
demand  for  radio  advertising”,  was  coun¬ 
teracted  by  John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  recently  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  a  similar  announcement  con¬ 
cerning  newspaper  advertising  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  a  nation-wide  Columbia  net¬ 
work. 

Declaring  that  “Our  newspapers  are 
glad  to  know  of  this  optimistic  trend 
throughout  the  nation”,  in  a  letter  to 
William  S.  Paley,  president  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  Long  gave  the  radio  a  dose  of  its 
own  medicine  as  follows ; 

“In  return  for  our  newspapers’  ex¬ 
pected  cooperation,  may  I  suggest  that 
on  your  next  nation-wide  broadcast  you 
announce  to  your  hearers  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  California  New.spaper 
Publishers  Association  also  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  general  increase  in  business, 
especially  in  newspaper  advertising  which 
is  the  primary  merchandising  medium  of 
the  modern  day.  Your  announcer  might 
also  point  out  that  ‘in  California,  it  is 
the  home  town  newspaper’. 

“I  am  sure  that  your  granting  this  free 
advertising  over  the  air  for  our  news¬ 
papers  will  he  regarded  as  proper  coop¬ 
eration  for  the  anticipated  free  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  (Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  through  your  publicity  release.” 


CHECKED  MAGAZINE  FIGURES 


Cadillac  (Mich.)  New*  Told  Mer¬ 
chant*  Circulation*  in  Territory 

Merchants  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  have 
been  supplied  with  a  ready  answer  to 
salesmen  who  talk  of  the  coverage  their 
products  get  from  national  magazines  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  district.  The  Cadillac 
Evening  News  recently  presented  the  ac¬ 
tual  circulation  figures  of  each  magazine 
in  the  territory.  T.  O.  Huckle,  publisher 
of  the  Evening  News,  had  the  facts  gath¬ 
ered  and  printed  them  in  the  latest  issue 
of  the  Jtutior  Evening  Netvs,  a  house  or¬ 
gan  for  merchants.  The  breakdown 
showed  that  the  newspaper  had  a  larger 
circulation  than  the  combined  distribu¬ 
tion  of  15  national  magazines  in  the 
Cadillac  district. 

A  new  service  to  national  advertisers 
was  also  introduced  by  the  Evening  News 
in  the  form  of  free  window  displays  in 
the  News  Building  for  concerns  using 
space  in  the  paper. 


COVERED  SAMOA  MEETING 

Joseph  R.  Farrington,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 
recently  returned  from  a  two  weeks  trip 
to  Samoa  where  he  covered  the  activities 
of  the  Samoan  Commission  for  his  paper 
and  the  Associated  Press.  He  travelled 
on  the  cruiser  with  the  commissioners. 


TEXANS  MEETING  THIS  MONTH 

Members  of  Texas  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  are  to  convene  for  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  Nov.  27,  28,  and  29,  at  the  Cor¬ 
tez  Hotel,  Weslaco,  Tex. 


I 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


cial  edition  celebrating  its  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  ownership  by  the  Kelly 
family.  The  editorial  content  was  built 
around  the  theme  of  “Fifty  Years  of 
Community  Service.”  Congratulatory 
messages  came  to  the  editor  from  every 
state  and  from  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  They  came  from  statesmen, 
jurists,  financiers,  ministers  and  others 
but  none  was  more  greatly  appreciate 
by  him  than  those  which  came  from  the 
humble  folk  of  the  community. 

"Nobody  detests  sensationalism  more 
than  I  do,”  John  H.  Kelly  once  told  a 
gathering-  of  his  employes.  “No  man  need 
fear  the  truth,  however,  and  if  the  truth 
is  sensational  in  character,  this  news¬ 
paper  can’t  help  that  fact.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  to  be  able  to  weigh  the 
facts  and  judge  the  truth — then  print  it. 

“Establish  faith  —  public  belief  —  in 
your  integrity  and  purpose.  Show  the 
people  the  right  of  things  and  they  will 
believe  you,  for  right  will  prevail. 
Don’t  hurt  people,  but  never  be  servile. 
.Analyze  statements  and  motives  and 
throw  the  full  force  of  the  Tribune  into 
every  good  cause.  Time  vindicates 
honor.  Occasional  victories,  like  occa¬ 
sional  defeats,  mean  only  greater  ob¬ 
ligations. 

"Majorities  go  wrong  more  often  than 
minorities,  so  do  not  worry  alx)ut  being 
stopped  in  your  program  to  help,  to 
protect,  to  ^uild.  Men  come  and  go. 
Newspapers  with  purpose  and  vision  en¬ 
dure.  Live  up  to  that  creed  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  and  the  details  of 
circulation  and  advertising  will  take 
care  of  themselves.” 

Mr.  Kelly  married  Miss  Edna  Han¬ 
ford  in  June,  1912.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  daughters. 


By  O.  L.  BROWNLEE 


TO  GREET  DR.  LUTHER 


N.  Y.  Advertising  Club  Welcoming 
Committee  Named 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York  is  lieing 
formed  to  receive  Dr.  Hans  Luther, 
president  of  the  Reichsbank,  when  he 
visits  New  York  later  this  mt)nth,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Charles  E. 
Murphy,  president  of  the  club.  The 
exact  date  of  Dr.  Luther’s  arrival  is  not 
yet  known. 

Those  invited  to  serve  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  Nezv  York  Sun,  chair¬ 
man  ;  H.  H.  Charles,  president,  H.  H. 
Charles  Advertising  Service;  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  Editor  & 
Publisher  ;  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company;  Joseph  H.  Ap¬ 
pel,  of  John  Wanamaker ;  C.  King 
American  Machine  and 
Metals,  Inc. ;  H.  R.  Swartz,  president, 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  Herbert  Houston,  Cos¬ 
mos  Syndicate ;  Grover  A.  Whalen,  of 
John  Wanamaker;  John  Shroeder,  North 
German  Lloyd  Lines ;  Victor  Bidder, 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitwut ;  Lowell 
Thomas,  author;  Charles  W.  Taussig, 
.American  Molasses  Company;  William 
H.  Woodin,  Hector  Fuller,  Frederick 
W.  Hume,  public  relations  counsel,  and 


JOHN  H.  KELLY, 
Editor,  Sioux  City  (la.l 
Tribune 


Spt'cially  drawn  for  Euitob  &  Puplisher  by  Scymonr  Marens 

pci,  ui  JUll 

year  the  The  same  independent  policy  has  l^en  Woodbridge, 
jlican  for  followed  in  the  newspaper’s  relations 
th  Dakota,  with  its  patrons.  Recently  the  Tribune 

large  cir-  went  nearly  two  years  with  compara- 

the  same  tively  little  advertising  from  the  city’s 

Roosevelt’s  three  leading  stores  rather  than  accept 
fought  ar-  terms  and  conditions  which  the  manage- 

md  backed  ment  deemed  to  be  unfair  to  the  city 

irked  with  business  interests  as  well  as  individual. 

Democratic  When  its  printers  struck  in  1924,  the 
n  its  own  Tribune  went  on  an  “open  shop”  basis 

wenth  dis-  rather  than  submit  to  what  the  pub- 

Ushers  considered  impossible  demands, 
vatioii  we  The  Tribune  still  is  operated  on  the 

rhe  candi-  “open  shop”  basis, 

r  Republi-  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  high- 
irogressive.  lights  of  the  Tribune’s  interesting  and, 
lo  puts  the  at  times  hectic,  career  under  the  Kelly 

of  the  in-  management.  Through  it  all  the  Kelly 

’  spirit  of  independence  and  high  sense 

affairs  is  of  obligation  to  Tribune  readers  has 

e  does  not  never  faltered  for  a  single  moment, 

any  local  After  all  the  publishing  of  a  daily 
its  editor  newspaper  is  a  business  and  the  suc- 

olved.  It  cess  or  failure  of  any  business  policy  is 

ediate  vie-  determined  by  what  the  cash  register 

the  prin-  shows.  The  Tribune’s  circulation  of  The  silver  trophy  annually 

iired  No-  more  than  70,000 — and  that  in  a  city  of  by  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

it  shall  or  80,000  population — is  the  answer  to  any  the  fire  departmtmt  company 

thinks  he  argument  about  the  Kelly  policy.  The  the  greatest  proficiency  during 

e  public  is  Tribune  is  an  evening  six-day  paper.  was  presented  to  the  winners  i 
Recently  it  publish^  an  imposing  spe-  quet  Nov.  5. 
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How  the  women  in  the  eight  buying  areas 
of  Philadelphia  purchase  in  advance  for 
their  seasonable  requirements. 


«  ,  Per  cent  city  Per  Cant  Woman  Buyinf  in  Advance 

joying  Area  nopulation  One  Week  Two  Weeks  Three  Weeks 


Here  Is  a  Leaf 
From  the  Buying  Book 
of  Philadelphia  Women 


Philadelphia’s  eight  buying  areas  are  indicated  at 
the  left  in  the  grey  panel.  The  sizes  of  the  leaves 
show  comparative  income,  comparative  buying 
power.  The  table  below  shows  how  buying  habits 
and  buying  power  are  related.  It  gives  a  clear-cut 
picture  of  the  way  the  women  replenish  their  ward¬ 
robes  as  the  fashions  change  with  the  seasons.  The 
percentages  given  set  forth  the  ratio  of  advance  buy¬ 
ing  to  meet  new  modes. 

Observe  that  population  has  no  control  at  all 
over  this  activity — but  that  it  is  governed  by  income. 
It  is  seen  that  areas  A  and  F  hold  almost  the  same 
number  of  people  as  areas  H  and  E.  But  see  the 
difference  in  percentages  of  advance  buying.  The 
figures  show  that  successful  merchandising  must 
follow  Income  and  not  massed  population.  The  pic¬ 
ture  proves  that  the  one  principle  holds  good  in  the 
sale  of  any  merchandise. 

The  facts  here  set  forth  are  but  a  very  small  part 
of  those  contained  in  the  Gawl  Survey.  This  survey 
holds  the  key  to  successful  selling  in  Philadelphia. 
It  shows  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  the  way 
of  footwork — where  to  make  the  heaviest  coverage, 
the  way  your  goods  will  appeal  to  given  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  the  way  they  respond  to  advertising,  how 
much  they  have  to  spend. 

The  Gawl  Survey  contains  no  cut-and-dried 
formula.  Rather,  it  is  a  library  of  information  which 
yields  needed  facts  for  needed  help  in  entering  this 
market  or  making  more  profits  in  it.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  used  in  a  way  to  fit  requirements  and  we 
are  here  to  show  you  how  to  do  that.  If  you  have  a 
merchandising  or  selling  problem  in  this  city  write 
today  for  further  material  showing  what  the  Gawl 
Survey  is  and  what  it  does.  Feel  free  to  command 
us.  There  is  no  obligation  and  no  charge. 


Public  Ledger 

Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers 
in  the  Third  Largest  City 


H 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  DEDICATES  $2,000,000 
BRANCH  PLANT  IN  BROOKLYN 

Three-Story  Structure  Is  Constructed  of  Marble  and  Granite — 
Sixteen  Wood  Units  Installed  in  Block-Long  Pressroom — 
Will  Print  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Long  Island  Editions 


The  new  Bnioklyn  plant  of  the  AVti'  Times’  motto,  “All  the  news  that’s  fit 
York  Times,  which  will  handle  the  to  print.”  The  design  is  surmounted  by 
Brooklyn,  yueens  and  Long  Island  sec-  a  bronze  clock. 


New  Brooklyn  branch  plant  of  New  York  Times. 


tions  of  the  paper,  was  opened  with  a 
simple  dedication  ceremony,  Nov.  3. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher,  presided  and 
Marian  Sulzberger,  12-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hayes  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Ochs, 
spoke  the  dedication  ceremony  and  laid 
the  cornerstone  with  the  same  trowel 
used  on  the  cornerstone  of  the  Times 
Building  in  Times  Square  in  19()4.  Her 
address  was  also  the  same  as  that  given 
by  her  mother  in  laying  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing  cornerstone. 

The  Brooklyn  unit  cost  $2,000,000,  is 
three  stories  high  and  constructed  of 
marble  and  granite.  It  is  located  near 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  Terminal.  It 
has  two  floors  before  the  street  level  and 
its  press  equipment  will  consist  of  16 
Wood  units.  The  pressroom  is  entirely 
free  of  columns  or  other  supports  be¬ 
cause  of  the  method  of  construction  used. 
A  large  part  of  the  second  and  third 
floors,  in  which  the  pressroom  is  located, 
is  suspended  from  three  great  steel 
girders  which  span  the  structure  from  the 
third  floor.  The  pressroom  is  nearly  a 
block  long  and  extends  down  to  the  sub¬ 
basement,  where  the  reel  room  is  situ¬ 
ated. 

The  publication  office  is  at  the  corner 
of  Third  avenue  and  Pacific  street,  and 
the  lintel  over  the  doorway  is  of  green 
stone.  The  carving  of  this  stone  took 
three  months.  In  the  center  is  a  large 


globe  symbolizing  the  Times  covering 
the  news  of  the  world.  On  the  right 
side  is  a  figure  representing  printing. 
The  figure  on  the  left  represents  enlight¬ 
enment.  Beneath  the  carving  is  the 

The  stereotype  department  is  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  printing  level  of  the 
presses.  Automatic  plate  conveyors  are 
being  installed.  Automatic  high-speed 
conveyors  carry  the  printed  papers  from 
the  folders  to  the  delivery  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  An  alleyway  provides 
parking  space  for  trucks  and  a  spacious 
loading  platform  is  provided  for  han¬ 
dling  bundles.  The  circulation  staff  will 
handle  about  111,000  copies  daily  and 
136,000  Sunday  for  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Long  Island  distribution,  it  was 
stated. 

On  the  second  floor  above  the  publica¬ 
tion  office  is  a  large  news  room,  where 
the  Brooklyn  and  Queens  editorial  staff 
will  work.  This  staff  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  residents  of  the  boroughs 
served. 

Part  of  the  second  floor  and  the  entire 
third  floor  will  be  a  paper  storage. 

Motorcycles  will  carry  mats  from  the 
Manhattan  plant  to  the  Brooklyn  stereo¬ 
typing  department. 

This  is  the  sixth  building  to  be  erected 
by  the  Times.  After  occupying  rented 
quarters  in  two  different  buildings,  the 
Times  put  up  its  own  plant  on  Park  Row 
in  1856,  and  rebuilt  it  while  occupying 


r  I  j  wOODRlNGf  j  , 

“stewing  Advocate.  Sterling.  °  °"^rTLOWE  PLAN 

.factory  in  every  j  .nd  ^e  have  found  p.rt- 

lanU  have  been  well  p  recommend  the 

excellent  ‘"'^'•‘"''"^'.ijc'edly.” 
lowe  Company  unqualifiedly. 


©he  0harlc5  Part  lou)e  0o. 

.  Circulation-Building  Experts 

_Sixih  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


it  in  1888.  In  1904  the  Times  Square 
building  at  42nd  and  Broadway  was 
opened,  and  the  Times  Annex,  where  the 
paper’s  main  office  is  now  located,  was 
erected  in  West  43rd  street  in  1912.  In 
1923  an  addition  to  the  annex  more  than 
doubled  its  size,  and  it  is  at  present  being 
enlarged  by  a  75-foot,  17-st'ory  addition. 

Concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Ochs  said: 

“We  now  dedicate  this  building  to  a 
noble  profession.  We  invoke  the  divine 
blessing  on  all  who  may  be  here  em¬ 
ployed,  to  the  usefulness  of  their  work, 
that  it  may  promote  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  this  city  and  of  the  nation, 
and  thereby  also  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  world. 

“  ‘Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.’  ” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ochs  and  Miss 
Sulzberger,  other  speakers  were  Albert 
Kahn,  architect  of  the  Brooklyn  plant, 
and  James  Baird,  the  builder. 


LIBEL  UPHELD,  DAMAGES  CUT 

Wrong  Name  in  Press  Di.patch,  Later 
Corrected,  Held  Libelou. 

A  newspaper  is  responsible  for  libel 
when  it  prints  a  press  association  dis¬ 
patch  which  damages  a  person  through 
erroneous  statement,  even  though  there 
is  no  intent  to  damage,  the  Louisiana 
State  Supreme  Court  held  Nov.  3.  The 
decision  affirmed  in  principle  an  award 
of  damages  against  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Picayune,  and  in  favor  of  Leroy 
Barnhill,  suing  in  Vernon  parish  in  be¬ 
half  of  his  19-year-old  son,  Travis. 

In  August,  1925,  the  Times-Picayune 
printed  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
stating  that  Travis  Barnhill  had  been 
tarred  and  feathered  for  something  he 
had  done  to  his  wife.  Later,  it  pub¬ 
lished  another  A.P.  dispatch  correcting 
the  first  one  and  naming  Travis’  brother, 
Truly,  as  the  victim  of  the  incident. 

Leroy  Barnhill  sought  $5,000  damages. 
The  district  court  awarded  him  $250, 
but  the  supreme  court,  holding  that  the 
boy  had  not  been  seriously  damaged,  re¬ 
duced  the  award  to  $25  and  costs. 


BENSON  TO  SPEAK  AT 
A.N.P.A.  MEETING 

Pre.ident  of  A. A. A. A.  to  Diicim 
Newspaper  Advertising  Rates 
During  Sea  Island  Beach 
Convention 


John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  speak  on  the  advertising  rate  struc¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  from  the  agency  point 
of  view  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
at  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga.,  Nov.  10-li 

Publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  made  reservations  at  the  Cloister 
Hotel,  and  a  varied  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  has  been  prepared.  Golf,  fish, 
ing,  tennis,  boating,  archery  and  riding 
are  among  the  sports  in  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  may  indulge  when  not  in  conven¬ 
tion  sessions.  Meetings  will  be  held 
every  afternoon,  and  the  annual  golf 
tournaments  for  men  and  women  wiD 
be  played  each  morning. 

Special  convention  cars  will  leave  cen¬ 
tral  points  on  fast  trains  for  the  scene 
of  the  meeting. 


REJOINS  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

John  Herrick,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  for  seven  years,  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  Oct.  30.  Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick,  his  wife,  will  join 
him  when  she  completes  an  assignment 
of  special  feature  articles  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
rick  left  the  Tribune  staff  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  and  have  since  been 
free-lancing. 


HELD  MUTT  DOG  PARADE 

The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning  News 
recently  conducted  a  mutt  dog  parade, 
for  the  entire  county.  Nine  prizes  of 
two  dollars  each  were  awarded  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications.  All  children  who 
entered  a  dog  in  the  parade  were  given 
a  free  pass  to  the  Savoy  theatre. 


THE  YARDSTICK— CERTIFIED 

"As  good  as"  is  a  common  refrain  in  selling,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  these  times  when  low  initial  price  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  many. 

The  theme  song  of  the  other  dry  mat  men  is  "our 
mats  are  as  good  as  Certifieds  but  cost  you  less." 
A  left-handed  compliment,  to  be  sure,  but  the  best 
evidence  that  Certifieds  are  the  yardstick  by  which 
ail  dry  mats  are  judged. 

But  why  risk  it  with  a  cheaper  mat?  A  cheap  price 
doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any  better;  in  fact, 
a  cheap  price  denotes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of 
his  own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you  that 
Certified  quality  is  the  best  economy  for  your 
stereotype  department. 

Why  risk  it  with  something  "just  as  good"  when 
Certifieds  are  to  be  had  at  the  right  price? 

Forget  pricel  Try  qualityl  It  paysl 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  l^atf 

AUDI  INTWe  UftA. 

◄  B  U  Y  ^ 

_  NOW  r _ 

Hesitancy  retards  business. 
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Overwhelmingly 

First  In  Pittsburgh 

for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1930 

First  in  total  advertising  linage 
First  in  30  of  36  classifications 
First  in  Retail  (local)  linage 
First  in  General  (national)  linage 
First  in  Total  Display  linage 

Ahead  of  the  other  Daily-Sunday  newspaper  in  total 
advertising  by  nearly  2f  million  lines — (in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  department  store  linage  during  January 
and  February  during  a  discussion  of  rate  making 
principles) 

What  makes  The  Press  so  overwhelmingly  First  in 
Pittsburgh  month  after  month  —  year  after  year? 

Its  unfailing  Habit  of  Producing  Results 


The  Power  of  the  Press 
in  Pittsburgh 

(For  the  First  Nine  Months  of  1930) 

Ahead  of  the  other  daily-Sunday  newspaper  in  32  of  36 
advertising  classifications. 

Ahead  of  both  other  Pittsburgh  newspapers  combined  in 
18  of  36  classifications. 

First  in  21  of  26  retail  classifications. 

First  in  19  of  20  general  classifications. 

Published  45%  of  all  advertising  appearing  in  Pittsburgh 
newspapers. 

Stat€m€ntt  boMed  on  figaroM  in  Modia  Record*  Ine.,  the  reliable 
source  of  linage  information.  (Exelative  of  linage  in  national 
magaaine  distributed  with  other  daily-Sanday  paper) 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  SCRIPPS  c  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 


■<*- 


ATLANTA 
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MICHIGAN  PRESS  GROUP 
TO  MEET  NEXT  WEEK 


“Tke  Editor  and  His  Community’ 
Is  General  Topic  of  Ann  Arbor 
Conrention — George  R.  Dale 
to  Speak 


“The  Editor  and  His  Community” 
has  been  chosen  as  the  general  topic  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  University 
Press  Club  of  Michigan  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Nov.  13-15. 
Several  guest  speakers  are  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  President  Alexander  Grant  Ruth- 
ven  of  U.  of  M.  will  be  introduced  to 
the  editors  at  a  president’s  dinner  on  the 
opening  night. 

The  opening  address  will  he  delivered 
by  Lee  A.  White,  Detroit  News,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club.  Hon.  George  R.  Dale, 
mayor  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Muncie  Post-Democrat, 
will  speak  on  “Press,  Politics  and  Pris¬ 
ons.”  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor  of  the 
Publishers’  Auxiliary,  Chicago,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Return  to  Personal  Journal¬ 
ism.”  The  Rev.  Augustus  P.  Reccord, 
pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Detroit,  will  analyze  the  relationship  of 
the  press  to  democracy,  and  George  B. 
Dolliver,  editor.  Battle  Creek  Moon- 
Joumai,  and  president.  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  will  talk  on  “Edito¬ 
rial  Responsibility  to.  the  Community.” 

On  Friday  morning,  Nov.  14,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  will  deal  with  “Problems  Con¬ 
fronting  Newspaper  Editors.”  Prof.  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Aiton,  U.  of  M. ;  Dr.  Theophile 
Raphael,  head  of  the  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  will  be  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Prof.  William  L.  Mapel,  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  will  close  the  session  with 
a  talk  on  “Phases  of  Newspaper  Law.” 

The  noon  hour  will  be  given  over  to 
luncheons  of  the  Michigan  Associated 
Press,'  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies  and  Michigan  Press  Association, 

Dr.  Preston  Slosson,  associate  profes- 


1930  IS  A  BIG 
YEAR  IN 
NEBRASKA 


'pHIR  year  Nebraska  stands  next 
to  the  top  in  rorn  production 
with  an  estimated  yield  of  tSd.tSS,- 
000  bushels,  or  3,000,000  bushels 
above  the  B-year  average.  A  harvest 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye, 
amountiny  to  170,032,000  bushels, 
establishes  an  all  time  record. 

This  record-brcaklny  crop  prodne- 
tlon  in  a  decidedly  “oiT’  year  means 
increased  prosperity  in  Nebraska 
because  of  hiyher  crop  prices. 
Nebraska  is  mlyhty  prosperous, 
particularly  in  the  I.lncoln  market. 
This  market  lies  south  of  the  Platte 
River  in  one  of  the  state’s  best  ayri- 
cnltnral  reyions.  It  is  a  market 
well  worth  winnlny  —  an  easy  Job 
when  yon  use  the  Lincoln  Star 
which  is  read  daily  In  87,227  Lincoln 
maAet  homes. 
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sor  of  history,  U.  of  M. ;  John  H.  Mil¬ 
lar,  president  of  Home  News  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Clarence  V. 
Smazel,  University  Municipal  Research 
Bureau,  will  speak  during  the  Friday 
afternoon  meeting. 

The  annual  University  Press  Club 
banquet  will  be  held  Friday  night.  Karl 
A.  Bickel,  president  of  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations:  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  Eddie  Guest  and  Fielding  H.  Yost, 
director  of  athletics,  will  speak 

The  only  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  closing  session  will  be  “Archaic  Lo¬ 
cal  Government  and  the  Price  in  Prop¬ 
erty  Taxes.”  The  talk  will  -be  given  by 
Judge  Arthur  J.  Lacey,  chairman  of  the 
property  owners’  division  of  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  election  of  officers 
will  close  the  meeting.  In  the  afternoon 
members  will  be  guests  of  the  University 
at  Michigan-Minnesota  football  game. 

$15,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  garage  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  and  the  Jacks-Call  Press 
building  were  recently  damaged  by  fire 
to  the  extent  of  $15,000.  Timely  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fire  by  employes  of  the 
Morning  Call  and  heroic  work  on  their 
part  saved  both  buildings  from  more 
damage.  The  printing  establishment  and 
its  large  stock  of  finished  products  and 
raw  material  was  wiped  out. 


UNAGE  REVISIONS 


MIDYETTE  ARRESTED 


Additional  Data  for  Table  of  Six- 

Month  Figures  Published  Sept.  20 

The  following  is  a  list  of  additions  and 
revisions  in  the  semi-annual  table  of 
newspaper  linage,  published  Sept.  20: 

Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  (e)  total 
2,339,666 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  (e)  total  3,231,536 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  (ms)  to¬ 
tal  3,720,149:  local  2,431,551 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram  (e)  total 
2,684,920j  national  662,592. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  (es) 
total  3,747,898. 

Bloomington  (Ind.)  World  (e)  total 
1,290,296. 

YUMA  PAPER  REORGANIZED 

The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sentinel  founded 
in  1870  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  Arizona  is  being  published 
under  a  new  organization  with  A.  VV. 
Lee,  formerly  of  Madison,  Wis.,  as 
president.  Robert  L.  Odom,  editor,  has 
become  a  stockholder  in  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  and  will  continue  on  the  staff. 


STARTS  RADIO  CLUB 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
have  established  a  junior  radio  club  in 
charge  of  Dan  Hagerty. 


Port  Huron  Sports  Editor  Gives  Self 
Up  in  California 

William  B.  Midyette,  40,  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  sports  editor  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  is  being 
returned  to  Port  Huron  fnom  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  to  answer  a  charge  d 
breach  of  trust. 

Midyette  left  Port  Huron  Oct.  4,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  about  $900  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  as  receipts  of  a  post¬ 
season  series  of  baseball  games  for  the 
county  championship. 

He  went  to  the  jail  in  Long  Beach 
and  asked  to  be  locked  up  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  police  bulletin  bearing  hii 
photograph. 

Midyette  said  he  was  surrendering  to 
get  the  case  over  with. 

GIRL  WRITER  INJURED 

Miss  Georgie  Flanders,  radio  column¬ 
ist  for  Rome  (N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  is 
in  Rome  Hospital  with  a  fractured  nose 
and  jaw  received  when  a  car  in  which 
she  was  riding  left  the  road  and  struck 
a  telephone  pole. 

HELD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Rohrs  was  in  charge 
of  the  free  electric  cooking  school  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc. 

10  East  40tli  Street  New  York 

Foreign  Advertiiing  Representatives 


SUNDAY  COVERAGE 

IN  THE 

OAKLAND  MARKET 

The  Oakland  Market,  with  a  population  of  more  than  half  a 
million  people,  has  only  one  newspaper  which  gives  complete 
7-day  coverage.  That  newspaper  is  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  residents  of  this  rapidly  growing  district 
look  to  the  Tribune  for  news  of  the  day  and  entertaining  features. 
Containing  material  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  family,  the 
Tribune  is  read  from  “cover  to  cover.” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  shrewd  space  buyers  have  found  the 
Sunday  Tribune  an  efficient  medium  in  which  to  tell  their  story. 
Another  point  which  attracts  attention  of  advertisers  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  an  average  of  4,453  more 
Tribunes  were  sold  every  Sunday  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1929. 

In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast’s  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 
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Oakland,  California 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C.;  THE  100,000  GROUP  AMERICAN  CITIES 
National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  FRANasco  Los  Angeles 
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The^e  do  hut  de1T1on^Tr jte  man  »  tnai|;nif)canc«  ^  Tha  aa^t  faca  of  I.on);'t  paak  (altituda  1<  255  faet) 
pho*ot»iaphad  from  Chaam  lake  Picture  coi-rtaay  of  Carl  J  Frickton.  Denvar, 
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Save  This  Exquisite  Rotogravure  Section  or  Send  It  to  Some  Friend  Somewhere 


Use  this  GREATEST  of  FEATURES 
To  HELP  YOUR  BUSINESS  in  1931 


As  a  business  stimulant  for  1931,  consider  the  rotogravure 
supplement,  the  greatest  of  all  newspaper  features.  No 
other  feature  approaches  it  in  reader  interest  or  circula¬ 
tion-increasing  ability.  The  rotogravure  supplement  is  the 
only  newspaper  feature  that  becomes  in  port  or  totally 
self-sustaining.  Advertisers,  national  as  well  as  local,  are 
more  awake  to  the  value  of  pictorial  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  than  ever  before.  Art  Gravure  service  to  publishers 
of  rotogravure  supplements  includes  the  establishment  of 
editorial  and  business  office  facilities  and  all  co-operation 
necessary  to  the  production  of  an  attractive,  successful 
edition.  A  representative  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
entire  story. 


THE  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTION 
OF  THE  DENVER  POST  IS  PRINTED  BY 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 


Printing  Quality  Rotogravure  Sections  for  Leading  American  Newspapers 
General  Offices:  40B  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
New  York  Boston  Philadelphio  Clevelond  Chicago 
Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NewYark,  Cleveland  &  Chicago 
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Successful  accomplishments  and  forward-looking  ventures  of  community 
importance  deserve  special  recognition.  Ideal  for  the  purpose  of  such 
recognition  is  t^'e  special  rotogravure  section.  Recently  the  Camden  Evening 
Courier  published  an  80-page  tabloid-size  rotogravure  supplement  to  mark 
the  expansion  program  of  the  RCA-Victor  Corporation,  when  several  thousand 
employees  were  added  to  the  payroll  of  the  RCA-Victor  Camden  plant.  Art 
Gravure  Corporation  printed  this  special  80-page  supplement. 

In  every  community  there  are  one  or  more  occasions  in  the  year  which 
can  be  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  a  special  rotogravure  supplement. 
These  supplements  can  be  made  profitable  ventures  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
prestige  and  circulation  builders.  For  complete  information,  address  the 
nearest  Art  Gravure  office. 


ORPORATION 


PRINTING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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HARRIED  EDITOR  TELLS  CHARMING  LADY 
WHY  HE  CANT  USE  HER  ARTICLE 

Solicitous  Visitor  at  Dead-Line  Time  Hears  Reasons  Why  Her 
Item  About  Leaves  of  Trees  in  Fall  Will  Have  to 
Wait — Only  One  Front  Page,  He  Says 


The  last  edition  had  gone  to  press, 
and  George  Olds,  managing  editor, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  settled  back  in 
his  chair  to  think  it  all  over.  It  had 
been  an  unusually  hectic  afternoon.  And 
yet  there  were  ten  minutes  when  the 
clock  stopped,  when  all  motion  was  sus¬ 
pended,  when  everything  looked  white. 
Mr.  Olds  pulled  his  typewriter  to  him, 
and  wrote: 

“A  perfectly  charming  lady  edged 
into  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Spring- 
field  Leader  at  1  o’clock  this  afternoon. 
She  approached  the  managing  editor, 
surrounded  by  some  12  or  14  assistants 
and  reporters,  half  of  whom  were  bal¬ 
ancing  on  their  ears  and  the  other  half 
making  lunches  out  of  telephone  mouth¬ 
pieces. 

"Said  perfectly  charming  lady :  ‘I 
know  ytm  editors  have  a  hard  time  fill¬ 
ing  up  your  paper  and  1  have  brought 
you  an  item  about  leaves  of  trees  in  fall, 
it  is  a  very  dainty  article,  I  think,  and 
it  will  be  nice  in  this  afternoon’s  paper.’ 

“The  managing  editor  swept  every¬ 
thing  from  his  desk,  escorted  the  visitor 
to  a  plush  covered  divan  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  absent-mindedly  offered 
her  a  cigarette,  and  spoke:  ‘Lady,  you 
are  laboring  under  a  popular  delusion, 
not  to  mention  a  hallucination.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tinii — for  purposes  of  publication — dur¬ 
ing  the  past  48  hours  in  Springfield  and 
••  imediate  vicinity. 

"  ’The  mayor  of  this  fair  city,  one 
fhomas  H.  Gideon,  has  been  convicted 
t  foul  connivance  with  low  bootleggers 
•or  purpose  circumventing  prohibition 
law.  The  bootleggers  and  deputy  sheriff 
also  were  convicted. 

"  'One  Jake  Fleagle,  popularly  known 
as  Wolf  of  West,  who  has  been  sought 
from  rock-ribbed  coast  Maine  to  sun- 
kissed  strands  California,  for  number 
killings  and  lesser  crimes,  has  been  shot 
and  captured  almost  upon  this  city’s 
doorstep  and  even  now  is  still  plunging 
in  death  through  void  eternity. 

‘"A  beautiful  heiress-bride,  soon  to  be 
crowned  with  motherhood,  has  been 
dragged  from  home  of  millionaire  father, 
held  captive  overnight'  in  tangled  woods 
at  mercy  of  strangely  merciful  kidnaper, 
and  only  now  has  been  returned  to 
father’s  home,  while  he  leads  vengeful 
possemen  in  quest  of  fleeing  fiend,  empty 
of  $.10,0(10  to  $60, (XX)  ransom  crutlely  de¬ 
manded. 

“  ‘A  pretty  teacher  music,  perhaps 
simply  overcome  by  beauty  of  world,  has 
Ixen  taken,  cold  in  death,  from  creek 
into  which  she  jumped  from  a  bridge 
that  shadowed  her  home — a  home  in 
which  she  lived  alone  at  foot  of  hill  now 
gloriously  ablaze  with  trees  in  fall  mode 
of  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  written. 

“‘Just  before  you  entered  our  comfy 
quarters  on  this  beautiful  afternoon,  a 
man  of  80  years,  who  had  come  town 
to  help  grandchildren  do  shopping,  fell 
downstairs  furniture  store  and  suffercrl 
fractured  skull,  following  which  he  died ; 
and,  almost  simultaneously,  motor  car, 
loaded  with  raw  but  fragrant  hamburg¬ 
ers,  crashed  into  another  automobile 
and  one  young  man  was  instantly  killed, 
while  the  owner  of  the  hamburgers  was 
perhaps  mortally  injured. 

"‘The  treasurer  of  this  commonwealth, 
man  whose  home  is  close  tf)  our  great 
metropolis,  has  just  been  suspended  from 
office  by  governor  and  repercussions  of 
'hat  action  still  repcrcussing. 

“  ’The  vice-president  of  this  great  na- 
fion  is  coming  here  within  day  or  two 
t'  discuss  price  of  rice  and  cosmic  s  tu- 
ation.  and  great  is  demand  for  stories 
thereof. 

“  ‘.X  farmer  has  just  been  hit  by  fall¬ 
ing  tree  and  rescued,  although  mortally 
Wounded,  by  his  two  fair  daughters. 

“  ‘These,  you  understand,  are  just  a 
'ttms  for  the  i)aper  that  have  trans- 
n-fd.  with  bewildering  rapidity  and  as¬ 
tounding  overlapping,  withnt  the  past 
lew  editions  of  your  favorite  news¬ 


paper.  There  have  been  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent'  leads  to  follow,  a  million  photo¬ 
graphs  to  gather,  a  billion  telephone  calls 
to  answer.  All  newspapers  in  Christen¬ 
dom  have  been  looking  to  us  for  their 
biggest  stories.  What  we  couldn’t  use 
we  <livided  up  with  journals  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  There  are  27 
revolutions  a  n  d  counter-revolutions 
going  on  in  Central  and  South  America, 
but  you’ll  have  to  wait  for  your  national 
geographic  magazine.  There  are  a  few 
more  murders,  political  scandals  and 
other  activities  that  simply  won't  be  re¬ 
counted  at  all  in  this  newspaper. 

“‘President  Hoover  is  studying  t!  . 
matter  of  short  sales,  which  is  about 
only  shortage  we  know  anything  about, 
either  in  news  or  commodities.  I  hope 
1  have  made  it  clear  that  just  at  present 
we  are  not  in  the  market  for  items  for 
the  paper.  I  regret  that  very  much.  I 
also  regret  that  1  have  only  one  front 
page  to  give  to  my  countrymen.’  ’’ 

STORE  RESTRAINED 

Chicago  Court  Orders  Firm  to  Cease 

“Lifting”  Advertising  Copy 

A  restraining  order  has  been  issued 
against  tioldblatt's  department  store, 
Chicago,  by  the  L’nited  States  District 
Ctiurt,  following  appeal  by  the  Fair 
Department  store  that  Goldblatt’s  were 
“lifting”  and  using  the  Fair’s  advertis¬ 
ing  copy. 

The  order  enjoins  ([ioldblatt’s  from 
using  any  advertisement  of  the  Fair 
Store  in  any  manner  The  court  held 
the  practice  of  “lifting”  or  using  in  any 
manner  copyrighted  advertisements  la 
considered  unfair  and  illegal. 

The  court  action  followed  use  by 
Cioldblatt’s  of  an  optical  advertisement 
which  the  Fair  charged  had  been  taken 
from  their  copy  of  June  17.  The  Fair 
charges  Goldblatt’s  used  the  copy  June 
23  without  any  license  or  permission.  In 
the  Fair  copy  a  number  of  names  for 
certain  types  of  frames  for  eyeglasses 
were  used,  among  which  were  two. 
"The  Hanker”  and  “Emory,”  which 
names  were  copyrighted  by  the  Fair 
store.  The  foot  of  the  advertisement 
also  carried  the  insert!  m  “Copyright 
1930  by  the  Fair  store.” 

MISS  HOPPE  LEAViS  EAGLE 

Miss  Harriett  Hoppe,  assistant  to 
Harry  T.  Madden,  business  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Eagle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  resigned  recently  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  to  Nicholas  Roberts,  iiresident  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  investment  bankers. 
-Miss  Hoppe  has  been  succee<led  by  Miss 
Ellen  Dockery,  a  member  of  the  Eagle 
staff  for  several  years. 

WESTINGHOUSE  REPORTS 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
announced  a  net  profit  of  $11,352,244 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  as 
comiKired  with  $19..544,211  for  the  same 
period  in  1929,  and  $14.2‘X).035  in  1928. 
The  19.k)  Slim  is  equal  to  $4.25  per  share 
on  outstanding  preferred  and  common. 


TO  PROMOTE  FLOWER  SHOW 

The  Executive  (.'ominittee  of  the  12th 
National  Flower  and  (iarden  Show,  con¬ 
ducted  annually  by  the  Society  of  .-Xiner- 
ican  Florists  and  Ornarrental  Horticul¬ 
turists,  t  )  lie  held  in  (’incinnat[  Marc’i 
7-15.  1931,  has  appointed  the  Keeler  & 
Stites  Company  of  that  city  to  direct  the 
advertising  and  publi  ity. 

JOINS  OKLAHOMA  DAILIES 

\'.  Joseph  H'rown,  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  Peoria  (III.)  Joiir- 
nal-Transeripl,  resigned  Nov.  8  to  join 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 


7  \  ewark  buys 

on 

both  sides 

of 

the  street 

Would  you  think  of  directing  your 
advertising  appeal  to  but  one  side? 

The  Newark 
Star -Eagle 
covers 
half  of 
the 
homes 
in 

Newark 

The  other  evening  paper  covers 
approximately  the  other  half. 

Two  papers  are  essential  to  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  Newark.  One 
paper  alone  will  cover  only  about 
half  the  homes  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  highly  concentrated  markets 
of  a  million  people  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States. 

Newark 
Star  -  Eagle 


PUBLISHER 
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DES  MOINES  DAILIES  HAVE  NEW  SYSTEM 
FOR  DETERMINING  PAGE  COSTS 

Each  Compositor  Furnished  With  Card  Divided  Into  Six-Minute 
Periods  on  Which  He  Indicates  Time  Spent  on  Each  Type 
of  Work — More  Accurate  and  Efficient 


An  accurate  and  simple  system  to  de¬ 
termine  composition  cost  on  each 
page  of  a  newspaper  was  outlined  by 
l^n  A.  Link,  composing  room  superin¬ 


time,  he  marks  that  before  turning  in  the 
card. 

The  cards  are  then  collected  and  turned 
o\er  to  the  auditing  department,  where  a 


gravure  section  of  the  Sunday  Register. 

“Then  too,  we  would  sometimes  be 
overset  30  columns  on  news  stuff.  That' 
meant  that  we  had  bought  thirty  columns 
of  material  which  we  did  not  use.  But 
the  printed  pages  were  held  responsible 
for  the  expense  of  the  overset.” 

Link  said  that  the  men  themselves  like 
the  new  system.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
far  simpler  in  operation  than  it  sounds  in 
explanation. 

Also,  by  it,  they  are  protected.  If  a 
man’s  linage  drops  off  for  a  particular 
day,  he  can  show  the  foreman  that  an 
unusual  number  of  stops  for  machine 
trouble  hindered  him.  There  is  a  place 
on  the  card  to  mark  such  stops.  If  the 
stops  are  too  numerous,  the  machine  is 
<  (verhauled. 

If  a  machine  stops  for  a  four  minute 
period,  the  operator  simply  makes  a  pen¬ 
cil  check  in  the  square  opposite  the  hour 
and  under  the  “machine  stop”  space.  If 
the  stop  is  for  more  than  four  minutes, 
the  operator  draws  a  line  indicating  just 
how  long  he  was  hindered  from  working. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  reverse  side  of 
the  card  there  is  space  for  indicating 
the  type  of  special  work  done  and  for 
describing  the  particular  advertisement' 
on  which  reconstruction  work  was  done. 
-•Mso,  there  is  “miscellaneous”  space  in 
which  any  comment  can  be  made. 


CHARGED  WITH  SHOOTING 

Editor  Under  $5,000  Bond  for 
Wounding  Deputy  Sheriff 

Elmer  Jones,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Madison  (W.Va.)  Coal  Valley  News, 
a  weekly,  was  placed  under  $5,000  bond 
last  week  following  his  arrest  on  a 
cliarge  of  maliciously  wounding  Amos 
.Sullivan,  special  deputy  sheriff  of  Lo¬ 
gan  County.  The  shooting  occurred  in 
front  of  the  weekly’s  plant,  where  the 
Cuyan  Valley  News,  a  recently  estab¬ 
lished  weekly,  opposed  to  Republican 
candidates  for  county  offices,  is  also 
printed. 

Jones  told  Prosecuting  Attorney  A. 
W.  Garnett,  of  Boone  County,  and  other 
officers  that  he  fired  upon  Sullivan  when 
he  found  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
newspaper  plant.  After  a  hearing  he  was 
released  in  $5,000  bond. 

At  the  hospital  Sullivan  was  reported 
in  a  serious  condition  suffering  from 
shotgun  wounds  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kid¬ 
ney  and  stomach. 


GOSS  PROMOTES  MALLOY 

A.  E.  Malloy,  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  was 
appointed  district  representative  in 
charge  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  Xov. 
1.  He  was  at  Chicago  headquarters  14 
years.  In  his  new  position  Mr.  Malloy 
will  work  with  J.  W.  Spencer,  general 
sales  representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


URGING  BUYING 

“Start  your  Christmas  shopping  right 
now  and  so  help  business,”  is  the  theme 
of  large  space  daily  and  full-page  Sun- 
<lay  advertisements  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  its  contribution 
to  the  “Buy  Now”  campaign. 


We  are  today  conduct¬ 
ing  Special  Advertising 
Campaigns  for  News¬ 
papers  in 

New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other 
cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about 
the  additional  lineage  we 
are  securing  for  them. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  45tli  Street 
New  York  City 


ADDISON  JOINS  EAGLE 

Macf adden  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Now  on  Gannett  Daily 

Joseph  W.  Addison,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Macfadden  Publi¬ 
cations  for  two  years,  has  joined  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  it  was  announce 
this  week  by  Preston  W.  Goodfellow, 
publisher.  Mr.  Addison  is  at  present 
doing  temporary  work  on  the  Eagle’s 
color  presses.  His  definite  assignment 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Before  joining  the  Macfadden  organ¬ 
izations,  Mr.  Addison  had  been  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  His  first  Hearst 
connection  was  on  the  New  York 
American  and  Evening  Journal.  Later 
he  went  to  the  Toronto  Star,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Hearst  Newspapers  as 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  American.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  mechanical  superintendent  of  all  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  He  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  six  years  l)efore  going  to 
Macfadden. 


COAST  EDITOR  SUED 

A  libel  suit  asking  $50,000  damages 
was  filed  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  county 
superior  court  on  Nov.  1,  against  Frd 
W.  Wing,  editor  of  the  Galt  (Cal.) 
Herald  by  Perley  K.  Bradford,  candi¬ 
date  for  reelection  as  county  supervisor. 
The  suit  was  the  result  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Herald  on  Oct.  31,  in 
which  Wing  declared  he  was  offered 
$500  on  Aug.  22  to  “swing  the  support 
of  the  Galt  Herald  to  Bradford  for  the 
remaining  two  issues  of  the  campaign.” 


JOINS  RADIO  NETWORK 

Station  WBEX  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
New’s  will  take  a  place  in  the  red  net¬ 
work  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Xov.  15.  The  story  of  how 
the  News  broke  the  radio  broadcasting 
monopoly  in  Buffalo  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  with 
the  prediction  that  a  national  hookup 


The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Ejrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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Above  in  abbreviated  form  is  new  time  card  adopted  by  Iowa  dailies  to 
cheek  page  costs.  The  original  card  is  longer  than  the  one  above  ainl 
carries  six  minute  periods  on  both  sides.  It  is  four  inches  wide. 


tendent  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  in  a  speech  before  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Composing  Room  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Springfield,  Oct.  26. 

Link’s  method,  which  is  based  on  the 
old  unit  system  prevailing  in  job  printing 
shops,  went  into  effect  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune  composing  room  Oct.  1. 

Each  day  when  a  man  begins  work,  he 
is  given  a  card  on  which  he  writes  his 
name  and  on  which  he  marks,  by  means 
of  a  time  clock,  the  e.xact  minute  when 
he  starts. 

Running  down  the  card,  each  hour  is 
broken  up  into  ten  units  of  six_  minutes 
each.  Each  six-minute  period  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  horizontal  space. 

At  the  top  of  the  card  are  listed  vari¬ 
ous  composing  room  tasks.  Each  of 
these  is  allott^  a  vertical  space. 

“If  a  man  begins  work  at  8  a.  m.  on  a 
news  machine.”  Link  explained,  “and 
works  until  10:30  a.  m.,  he  will  draw  a 
line  down  the  card  under  the  heading 
‘news’.  Then,  if  at  10:30  he  is  shifted 
to  the  advertising  room  to  work  on  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  he  begins  his  line  under 
‘display,  retail’  and  continues  the  line  for 
as  long  as  he  works  in  tliat  classifica¬ 
tion.” 

At  the  end  of  his  working  day.  each 
man  puts  his  card  in  a  box  after  check¬ 
ing  out  on  the  clock.  If  he  works  over¬ 


record  is  made  of  the  time  every  man 
spent  on  each  piece  of  work. 

With  this  system,  a  duplicate  proof  of 
everything  set  up  is  pulled.  To  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  regular  proofs,  the  du¬ 
plicates  are  made  on  peach  paper.  The 
operator’s  name  slugged  on  news  and  the 
makeup  man’s  initials  on  every  advertise¬ 
ment  show  who  did  each  piece  of  work. 

When  these  proofs  are  checked  against 
the  cards,  it  is  readily  apparent  how 
much  time  was  devoted  to  every  piece  of 
work. 

“At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  auditing 
department  can  figure  out  that  so  many 
columns  taking  so  much  time  and  costing 
such  and  such  were  set.”  Link  explained. 

“Our  old  method  of  figuring  page  costs 
was  very  faulty.”  he  said.  “The  amount 
of  the  composing  room  payroll  at  the  end 
of  the  week  w'as  divided  by  the  number 
of  pages.  That  was  declared  to  be  the 
cost  of  each  page. 

“But  many  things  were  charged  up  to 
page  costs  which  shouldn’t  have  been. 
The  cost  of  setting  up  syndicate  material, 
mailing  lists,  house  organs,  rotogravure 
captions  were  all  charged  to  page  costs. 
Likewise,  the  printed  pages  had  to  shoul¬ 
der  the  cost  of  special  services,  such  as 
pulling  extra  proofs  of  advertisements 
for  advertisers,  reconstruction  work  on 
advertisements  and  makeup  of  the  roto¬ 
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WBEN,  Western  New  York’s  newest  radio  station,  is  giving  greater 
radio  service  to  the  Buffalo  area. 

Broadcasting  full  time  on  a  frequency  of  900  kilo-cycles  (333.1  meters) 
with  1000  watts  power,  WBEN  is  presenting  high  type  radio  programs  from 
its  thoroughly  up-to-date  station. 


Beginning  November  15,  WBEN  becomes  the  Buffalo  outlet  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company’s  Red  Network — an  association  that  means 
the  widest  possible  coverage  and  co-operation  for  the  sponsors  of  Red 
Network  programs. 

WBEN  is  dedicated  to  progressive  radio  service,  which  will  be  furnished 
to  the  listening  audience  and  program  sponsors  in  keeping  with  the  standards 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


A  radio  audience  of  200,000  families  is  at  your  command  in 
the  WBEN  territory,  an  area  high  in  per  capita  buying  power, 
due  to  Buffalo’s  diversification  of  industry. 

For  network  rates,  address:  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
711  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  local  programs,  address  Commercial  Broadcast  Department, 
WBEN,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  evening  news 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
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NEW  METHOD  SPEEDS  MAT  MAKING 


Globe-Democrat  mat  roller  in  operation. 


SEES  POSSIBILITY  OF 
PAPER  PRICE  DROP 

Montreal  Financial  House  Says  News¬ 
print  Authorities  Might  Let  Price 

Drop  to  $40  and  Undersell  U.  S. 

Mills  as  Merger  Alternative 

The  possibility  that  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies  may  put  many  American 
mills  out  of  business  by  letting  prices 
find  their  own  levels  at  about  $40  a  ton 
and  thus  bolster  the  Dominion  newsprint 
industry  was  contained  this  week  in  the 
current  market  letter  of  Johnson  and 
Ward,  members  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange. 

With  the  .\merican  tonnage  eliminated 
the  more  efficient  Canadian  companies 
probably  would  work  to  capacity,  with 
fairly  decent  profits,  the  letter  said  in 
opposing  the  present  plan  of  Canadian 
mergers  to  meet  the  situation. 

Under  the  heading,  “.\n  Alternative 
to  a  Merger,”  the  market  letter  states : 

“.\n  alternative  to  the  proposed  plat; 
of  mergers  is  suggest^  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  and  that  is  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
bolster  up  an  artificial  situation,  the  com¬ 
panies  in  Canada  proceed  to  let  newsprint 
prices  seek  their  own  level  which  might 
be  found  to  be  as  low  as  $40  or  $4.S  a 
ton.  It  is  stated  that,  at  such  prices, 
many  of  the  American  mills  could  not 
continue  business.  With  their  tonnage 
eliminated,  the  more  efficient  mills  would 
probably  work  to  capacity,  with  fairly 
decent  profits.  When  a  normal  consump¬ 
tion  strikes  in  again,  it  would  seem  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
product  to  such  figures  as  w'ould  ensure 
them  a  good  return  and  sufficient  earn¬ 
ings  to  provide  adequately  for  depletion 
and  depreciation. 

"To  carry  out  this  plan,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  companies  to  go  to 
their  security  holders  and  ask  them  to 
be  patient  for  a  year  or  two,  if  it  became 
tiecessary  to  defer  the  interest  on  out¬ 
standing  securities,  confident  that  a  very 
few  years  would  effect  such  changes  as 
would  adequately  recompense  them  for 
anv  such  temporary  deferment. 

"Such  a  plan  may  sound  too  drastic, 
but  the  experience  of  the  producers  of 
other  materials,  who  have  attempted  to 
fix  artificial  prices  for  their  products  by 
agreements  among  themselves,  land  even 
of  governments,  who  have  attempted 
price-fixing,  has  been  so  disastrous  as  to 
make  this  suggestion  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  those  controlling  the 
destiny  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.” 


PAPER  MILL  TO  CLOSE 


A  SIMPLE  but  effective  method  of 
doubling  the  output  of  a  mat-roller, 
with  the  same  power  and  in  practically 
the  same  length  of  time  previously  re- 
((uired  to  perform  the  single  operation  of 
making  one  mat,  has  been  evolved  by 
Jack  CiKimbs,  mechanical  superintendent, 
St.  Louis  Globc-Democrat,  who  has 
worked  out  the  plan  without  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  any  additional  equipment. 

CfHimbs  hit  upon  the  idea  while  work¬ 
ing  on  plans  for  the  new  building  being 
built  by  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  the  plan 
takes  advantage  of  the  waste-motion 
previously  lost  while  waiting  for  the 
roller  to  make  its  return  trip  after  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  mat. 

In  studying  the  Goss  Giant  mat  roller 
specially  built  for  the  Globe-Democrat  in 
1927  to  Coombs’  specifications,  the  me¬ 
chanical  executive  noted  that  the  idle 
return  trip  of  the  roller,  after  each  mat 
was  made,  required  practically  as  much 
mechanical  power  as  in  the  actual  process 
of  mat-making. 

"Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  re¬ 
turn  trip?”  he  reasoned  and,  working  on 
this  plan,  he  devised  a  simple  shuttle  oj)- 
eration  in  the  use  of  turtles  feeding  type- 
forms  to  the  mat-roller. 

Nowadays,  in  the  Globe-Democrat 
plant  it  is  just  a  matter  of  routing  these 


turtles  in  order  to  eliminate  lost  motion. 

The  illustration  shows  the  roller  ma¬ 
chine  as  the  turtles  parade  up  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  shelves  which  Mr.  Coombs  made  of 
old  turtles  and  Ixjlted  to  the  frame  of 
the  roller. 

As  the  turtle  is  brought  up,  loaded  with 
its  type-form,  it  is  rolled  alongside  this 
feeding  shelf.  The  form  is  then  slid 
from  the  turtle  onto  the  shelf  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  next  trip  to  the  roller.  As 
sfKtn  as  this  form  is  removed  from  the 
roller,  the  latter  is  swung  around  into 
pt)sition  at  the  end  of  the  roller-bed. 
Here  it  is  ready,  as  shown  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  photograph,  to  receive  the 
form  shown  just  emerging  from  under 
the  roller.  As  this  “useef”  form  is  dis¬ 
charged,  the  mat  is  lifted,  and  the  form 
is  carted  away  on  the  turtle.  Then  the 
form  on  the  shelf  in  the  foreground  is 
transferred  to  the  bt-d  of  the  roller  for 
impression. 

Similarly,  at  the  other  end,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph,  the  same  shuttle  proc¬ 
ess  is  followed,  so  that  the  operation  be¬ 
comes  one  of  successive  feeding  and  re¬ 
moval  of  forms  at  each  end  of  the 
machine,  with  the  movement  of  each 
turtle  perfectly  timed  to  take  advantage 
of  each  trip  of  the  roller.  In  other 
words,  each  turtle  comes  up  with  a  new 
type-form,  then  is  swung  around  to  carry 
away  a  used  type-form. 


Sault  Mill  U  Hit  by  General  Business 
Depresaion 

(By  tetctiraph  to  Editor  &  Pvri.ishf.r) 

S.MLT  Ste.  M.srie,  Out'.,  Nov.  .“i — In 
an  interview  George  R.  Gray,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Co.,  said  that  the  Sault  Mill  of  the  com¬ 
pany  expected  to  close  down  temporarily 
about  Nov.  15. 

"It  is  necessary  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
decreased  consumption  of  newsprint', 
which  condition  is  caused  by  the  general 
depression  in  business  throughout  the 
United  States,”  Mr.  Gray  said. 

The  Lake  Superior  Co.,  started  to  op¬ 
erate  in  1911  and  has  had  continuous 
operation  ever  since,  excepting  two 
months  in  1921  on  account'  of  a  strike. 


Three  Rivers,  Que.,  Nov.  .5 — The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  issued  by  R.  A. 
MeInnis,  vice-president  of  the  Canada 
Power  and  Paper  Corporation,  after  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  rumor  that  their 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine  unit  (St.  Maurice 
Paper)  was  to  be  clo.sed  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  probably  for  one  year:  “No  definite 
decision  has  been  made  bv  this  company 
to  definitely  shut  down  the  St.  Maurice 
mill. 

"The  exact  situation  is:  the  St. 
Maurice  mill  has  been  running  fairly  full 
during  summer  on  boat  shipments,  but  at 
the  present  time  has  only  sufficient  orders 
to  run  the  mill  for  three  weeks  out  of  the 
next  two  months.  But  despite  that,  we 
have  managed  to  transfer  to  them  other 


tonnage  to  give  them  at  least  another  fwo 
weeks  run. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time  what 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  for  the 
winter  months  other  than  to  say  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  obtain  orders 
for  that  mill.” 


AURORA  PUBLISHER  NAMED 


Copley  Appoints  A.  M.  Hirsh  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  the  Late  A.  M.  Snook 

.\lbert  M.  Hirsh,  partner  in  Hirsh, 
Riley,  Stewart  Company,  Aurora,  111., 
clothiers,  was  apnointed  president  of  the 
Aurora  Bcacon-Xctcs,  Nov.  3,  by  Ira  C. 
Copley,  president  of  the  Coplev  News¬ 
papers.  He  succeeds  the  late  Albert  M. 
Snook. 

Mr.  Hirsh  has  bt'en  idenfffied  with  the 
clothing  firm,  which  was  established  by 
his  father,  for  40  years.  This  is  his  first 
attempt  at  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Snook,  who  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Ojt.  6.  had  been  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Beacon-News  for  23  years. 

CLUB  HONORS  S.  B.  COATES 

Sidney  B.  Coates,  head  of  the  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  advertising  agency  that 
bears  his  name,  has  lieen  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Jun¬ 
ior  .Association  of  Commerce  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Coates,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  was  for  nine  years 
a  member  of  Grand  Ra/>ids  Press  staff. 


HANOVER  DAILIES  MERGE 


Record-Herald  Lo«es  Identity  After 
Three  Score  Years 

(By  telcijraph  to  Editor  &  Pcrlisher) 
Hanover,  Pa.,  Nov.  4. — After  more 
than  three  score  years  of  daily  publica¬ 
tion  the  Record-Herald  was  discontinued 
with  today’s  issue.  Certam  assets  and 
equipment,  were  sold  to  the  Evening  Sun, 
now  alone  in  the  local  field.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  were  conducted  by  Leonard  E. 
Kolmer,  Southern  Publishers’  Exchange. 


H.  R.  SWARTZ  RETURNS 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe 
Co.,  Inc.,  returned  Monday.  Nov.  3 
on  the  Leviathan  from  Europe. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
,  specialized  technical  skill. 
'  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi- 
X  ciency  in  operation. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildingt, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


DISTRICT  GOVERNORS  NAMED 


Hodges  Appoints  Hopkins  and  Etter 
to  Head  A.  F.  A.  Groups 

George  W.  Hopkins,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  counselor,  and  Robert  W.  Et¬ 
ter,  director  of  advertising.  Planters 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Pine  Bluff, 

Ark.,  were  appointed  directors  of  the 
Second  and  Seventh  Districts,  respec¬ 
tively,  American  Federation  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  this  week  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
president. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  long  been  interested 
in  advertising  club  work  and  was  the 
organizer  and  first  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Speakers’  Bureau  Committee.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Etter  is  a  former  vice-president  f 
of  the  A.A.C.W.  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Pine  Bluffs. 

He  has  served  three  terms  as  president 
of  that  club. 


CORRECTION 

Through  typographical  errors  in  the 
mechanical  reciuircments  tabulation,  is¬ 
sued  Oct.  2.5th,  the  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesvish  Daily  Forward,  New 
York,  listed  on  page  83,  was  given  as 
5.4(K)  tons  instead  of  5,9;X)  tons.  The 
Jeroish  Day,  New  York,  listed  on  the 
same  page,  was  credited  with  30,000  tons 
instead  of  3,000  tons.  The  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record, 
listed  on  page  84,  was  given  as  146'/> 
tons  instead  of  1..500  tons.  Needless  to 
say,  Einim  &  Puiimsher,  regrets  the 
errors. 


SALES  UP  50  PER  CENT 

Final  figures  on  the  “bust  the  buy¬ 
er’s  strike”  spending  campaign  recently 
conducted  for  one  week  in  Muskegon. 
Mich.,  disclosed  that  merchants  enjoyed 
an  estimated  gain  of  $200,000  over  the 
previous  week’s  trade.  This  increase 
represented  a  gain  of  50  per  cent  in 
cash  sales.  10  per  cent  in  credit  sales, 
and  20  per  cent  in  cash  collections. 


J.  E.  PIERCE  RE-ELECTED 

J.  E.  Pierce,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Alabama  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
seventh  time  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
in  Huntsville  last  week. 

THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER'DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

MADISON  (Wise.) 
STATE  JOURNAL 
says  — 

"We  are  at  told  on  the  Duplex 
Super-Duty  Prett  at  we  were 
on  the  day  of  purchate." 
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IOWA  SALES  CONTINUE  UPWARD  TREND 


RIVER  SHIPMENTS 
AT  DUBUQUE  MAKE 
TREMENDOUS  GAIN 


Iowa  Now  Ranks  Sixth  in  Paving 


Terminal  Handles  More  Freight 
in  Seven  Months  This  Year 
Than  in  All  of  1929 


SOARING  SALES  CURVES  SHOW 
lOWANS  HAVE  BUYING  POWER 
AND  ARE  ACTIVELY  USING  IT 


Dubuque  —  Despite  the  low 
water  resulting  from  the  1930 
drought  and  general  subnormal 
conditions  in  various  sections 
of  the  nation,  the  Dubuque 
municipal  river  and  rail  ter¬ 
minal  handled  a  greater  ton¬ 
nage  of  freight  over  the  first 
seven  operating  months  of  1930 
than  during  the  entire  river 

shipping  season  of  1929. 

The  following  figures  are  in 

tons  and  show  the  comparison 
between  the  two  years : 

1930  1929 

March .  250  372 

April  .  4,400  2,856 

May .  6,775  3,668 

June  .  9,088  3,629 

July  .  7,136  5,067 

August  .  6,574  4,882 

September  .  4,806  3,752 

October  .  3,098 

November  .  1,066 


Manufacturers  Find  Iowa  Business  Unusually  Good  in  1930; 
Gasoline,  Cigaret  and  Insurance  Buying  Gains; 
Building  and  Car  Registrations  Up 


1931  PROMISES  INCREASED  INCOME 


Total  to  date.. 39,038  28,390 
Although  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  is  not  closed,  the  increase 
in  freight  over  last  year  is  high, 
and  will  he  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  present  percentage 
when  the  hooks  are  closed  for 
the  year,  the  officials  here  say. 

Cargoes  coming  in  the  Dubu¬ 
que  terminal  this  year  are 
much  heavier  than  in  1929,  the 
figures  show.  Much  more  steel 
was  handled  this  year,  and 
sugar,  automobile  motors,  farm 
Implements,  constituted  the 
principal  cargoes. 

Several  tows  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  stranded  on  sand  bars 
during  the  season,  but  not  a 
single  tow  failed  to  get  to  its 
destination  on  schedule  all 
year. 


At  the  end  of  the  19S0  paving  aeaton,  loava  will  have  built  approxi¬ 
mately  1,050  milee  of  concrete  highway  thia  year.  The  19,30  program 
givea  Iowa  3,340  milea  of  paved  primary  highway  or  more  than  any  other 
atate  weat  of  the  Miaaiaaippi.  Scarcely  four  yeara  ago,  Iowa  waa  far  down 
the  Hat  in  paved  roada;  today  the  atate  ranka  aixth  among  the  forty-eight 
atatea  in  thia  respect.  By  1933,  the  Hawkeye  atate  will  have  5,000  milea  of 
paved  primaries. 

This  new  paving  xa  helping  jobbera  and  aaleamen  apeed  up  their  buaineaa. 
It  is  aiding  farmers  to  get  their  products  to  market  regardless  of  the 
weather.  It  ia  nuiking  it  more  and  more  unnecessary  for  lowana  to  trade 
at  cross-roads  stores  or  outlying  towns.  Consequently,  Iowa's  good  roada 
are  increasing  the  commercial  activity  of  each  of  Iowa's  twenty-seven  key 
market  centers. 


With  three-fourths  of  the 
year  1930  past  on  October  1, 
there  was  every  Indication  that 
sales  records  set  in  Iowa  during 

1929  are  to  be  over-shadowed 
by  new  marks  this  year. 

Gasoline  Sales  Increase  19% 
State  gasoline  tax  figures 
show  that  lowans  are  buying 
20  per  cent  more  gasoline  this 
year  than  last.  Manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  gasoline, 
oil,  tires  and  other  accessories 
are  finding  Iowa  a  mighty  fer¬ 
tile  sales  field.  The  follow¬ 
ing  gas  tax  figures  show  why: 

1930  gas  taxes  (to 

Oct.  1)  . $8,521,876.50 

1929  gas  taxes  (to 

Oct.  1)  . $7,150,100.75 


activity  in  the  building  field: 
1930  contracts  to 

Sept.  1) . $69,659,000 

192fl  contracts  (to 
Sept.  1) . $52,239,000 


Clinton  Department  Stores  Report 

Gain  in  Local  Business  This  Year 


Clinton — Clinton  department 
stores  report  an  increase  in 
business  (or  the  year  thus  far 
over  the  similar  eight  months 
of  1929.  One  puts  the  increase 
at  twelve  per  cent  and  another 
at ,  fifteen.  Individual  depart¬ 
ments  show  increases  in  some 
cases  and  decreases  in  others, 
but  the  general  trend  is  up¬ 
ward. 

In  the  silk  departments 
where  prices  in  all  grades  of 
yard  goods  have  undergone  a 


substantial  drop  there  have 
been  an  increase  in  disposals 
to  customers  of  approximately 
twenty  per  cent. 

Although  radios  are  classed 
as  luxuries  there  is  an  ap¬ 
preciable  swelling  in  the  sales 
total,  the  instruments  going 
into  more  and  more  homes  with 
payments  being  made  on  time. 
Coats  are  approximately 
twenty-five  per  cent  low'er  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  but  the 
total  in  cash  sales  is  running 
ahead  of  this  time  in  1929. 


Gain  . $1,371,775.75 

Cigaret  sales  in  Iowa  are  also 
setting  a  new  all  time  record 
this  year.  For  the  first  nine 
months,  they  show  an  8  per 
cent  gain  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1929.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  indicate  that 
Iowa’s  ftigaret  bill  to  Oct.  1, 
w'as  close  to  $9,000,000: 

1930  cigaret  taxes 

(to  Oct.  1) . $1,051,407.97 

1929  cigaret  taxes 

(to  Oct.  1) . $  981,211.55 


WORLD’S  OUTSTANDING 
BASKET  MAKING  CITY 
ENJOYS  ACTIVE  YEAR 


Burlington  —  “No  business 
is  more  stable  than  the  bas¬ 
ket  business.  It  is  based  on 
human  necessity,  beginning 
with  prehistoric  man.  Count¬ 
less  substitutes  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  but  have  never  ma¬ 
terially  affected  the  basket 
'business.’’  Thus  spoke  Emil  A. 
Florang,  head  and  founder  of 
the  Burlington  Basket  Com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  factory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  recently. 
Since  Burlington  is  the  basket 
manufacturing  center  of  the 
■world  with  three  other  large 
'bMket  factories  besides  the 
Burlington  Basket  Company, 
this  thriving  Iowa  key  city  is 
little  worried  with  the  depres- 
•ion  In  other  sections  of  the 
«ountry. 


.^Advertisers  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Gain  . $  70,196.42 

Auto  Registrations  Gain 
Iowa  automobile  registra¬ 
tions  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1930  ran  2,711  units  ahead 
of  The  same  period  of  1929. 
Iowa  maintains  her  high  place 
in  per  capita  ownership  of 
automobiles  with  one  car  to 
every  3.5  persons.  Registration 
figures  are  as  follows: 

1930  registrations 

(to  Oct.  1)  . 769,645 

1929  registrations 

(to  Oct.  1) . 766,934 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Ames  . Tribune 

Boone  . News-Republican 

Burlington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Carroll  . Daily  Herald 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

A  Republican 

Centerville. lowegian  &  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creston  . News-Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  . .  .Telegrapb-Herald 
and  Times-Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

A  Cbronicle 


Fort  Madison  . Democrat 

Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Oelwein  . Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry  . Chief 

Siouz  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo . Daily  Courier 

Waterloo  . Tribune 


Gain  .  2,711 

Sales  of  ordinary  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  Iowa  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930  showed  a  gain 
of  13  per  cent  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1929  and 
gave  Iowa  first  place  in  per¬ 
centage  increase,  according  to 
the  monthly  report  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Sales  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  two 
states  ranking  next  to  Iowa 
had  gains  of  8  per  cent  each. 
Building  Permits  up  33% 

In  a  year  when  building  is 
decidedly  "off”  in  most  states, 
Iowa  building  contracts  are 
running  33  per  cent  or  $17,- 
420,000  ahead  of  last  year.  The 
following  figures  show  Iowa’s 


Gain  . $17,420,000 

Further  proof  of  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  this  market  is  the 
fact  that  Iowa  is  the  only  state 
to  win  the  highest  possibie 
rating  on  Roger  W.  Babson’s 
monthly  business  forecast  maps 
seven  times  in  succession  from 
March  through  September, 
during  1930. 

Spending  Power  Increases 

These  new  Iowa  sales  rec¬ 
ords  point  to  tremendous 
spending  power  during  1930. 
And  now,  Iowa’s  big  agricul¬ 
tural  production  for  the  year  is 
indicative  of  increasing  spend¬ 
ing  power  during  the  coming 
months.  Iowa’s  nation-leading 
corn  crop  was  estimated  on 
Oct.  1,  at  314,100,000  bushels. 
This  figure  is  equal  to  80  per 
cent  of  1929  production,  de¬ 
spite  this  year's  drought.  Tho 
1930  crop  will  reap  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  higher  prices  caused  by 
the  short  national  crop. 

In  oats  production,  Iowa  also 
leads  the  nation  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  yield  of  236,340,000 
bushels.  The  wheat,  flax  and 
potato  crops  are  running  well 
ahead  of  1929  production. 

Industrially,  Iowa  has  3,500 
factories  with  an  annual  out¬ 
put  of  $800,000,000.  Agricultur¬ 
ally,  Iowa  has  a  gross  incomo 
of  $730,000,000.  (Commercially, 
Iowa  offers  30,830  retail  outlets 
doing  an  estimated  volume  of 
$650,000,000  a  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  states  with  a  gross  In¬ 
come  in  excess  of  one  billion 
dollars,  and  from  any  angle, 
Iowa  should  receive  major  at¬ 
tention  when  you  make  up  1931 
sales  plans. 


Waterloo  Factory  Is 
Busy  with  Big  Orders 

■W’aterloo — The  H  e  a  d  f  o  r  d 
Brothers  &  Hitchens  foundry 
company  here  recently  made  a 
shipment  of  a  carload  of  cast 
iron  ornamental  work  to  a  lamp 
manufacturing  company  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Two  other  large  Chicago 
firms  have  placed  orders  with 
the  Waterloo  company,  which 
has  filled  $25,000  worth  of 
orders  along  this  line  since 
August  1.  Enough  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  are  already  on  hand  to 
keep  the  plant  busy  with  a  six- 
day  week  until  November  15, 
and  prospects  for  continued 
growth  are  excellent. 
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FINANCIAL  REWARDS  OF  NEWSPAPER 
WORK  DISCUSSED  BY  TEACHER 

Inland  Press  Wage  Survey  Shows  Advertising  Staff  Members 
Receive  Higher  Average  Salaries  Than  Editorial  Men — 
Women’s  Page  Editors  Receive  Lowest  Pay 

By  WILLARD  G.  BLEYER 

Director,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin 


r  \'ERY  year  deans  and  directors  of 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  receive  many  inquiries  from  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  as  to 
the  opportunities  offered  by  newspapers. 
It  may  surprise  newspaper  editors  to 
know  that  none  of  these  inquiries  has 
to  do  with  the  opportunities  for  public 
service  which  newspaper  work  may  of¬ 
fer,  but  rather  to  chances  of  obtaining 
positions  and  to  the  financial  returns  that 
may  be  expected.  In  a  business  civiliza¬ 
tion  like  ours,  in  which  success  is  gen¬ 
erally  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it 
is  very  natural  that  these  young  people 
and  their  i»rents  should  be  concerned 
about  openings  and  salaries  on  news¬ 
papers. 

T^e  question  often  asked  is.  Do  the 
business  departments  of  the  newspaper 
offer  better  o|^ortunities  than  do  the 
news  and  editorials  staffs? 

The  new  figures  on  newspaper  salaries, 
compiled  by  A.  O.  Lindsay  of  the 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald  Whig  from  the 
responses  of  134  newspapers,  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  in  (Chi¬ 
cago,  answer  these  inquiries  of  young 
men  and  women  and  their  parents. 

On  a  daily  newspaper  of  less  than  5,000 
circulation,  the  average  salary  of  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  is  $31.25,  while  that  of 
the  best  reporters  is  $21.43.  On  papers 
of  from  5,000  to  10,000  the  advertising 
salesman  gets  on  the  average  $36,  and 
the  best  reporter  $28.  On  papers  circu¬ 
lating  from  10,0(X)  to  15,000  copies,  the 
average  for  advertising  salesmen  is  $43, 
and  that  of  reporters  $35.  On  papers  of 
from  15,(X)0  to  20,000,  salesmen  get  on 
the  average  $50,  and  reporters  vary  from 
$50  to  $20.  On  papers  of  from  20,000  to 
40.000  advertising  salesmen  average  $55. 
and  top  reporters  $46.  In  brief,  then,  if 
a  young  man  is  considering  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  had  better  begin  as  an 
advertising  solicitor  or  as  a  reporter  on 
a  daily  newspaper  of  from  5,000  to  40,- 
000,  he  can  be  told  that  he  may  expect 
to  get  from  $8  to  $10  a  week  more  as  a 
salesman  of  advertising  than  he  w'ill  get 
as  a  news  gatherer.  Moreover  he  may 
also  be  told  that  the  maximum  salaries 
for  advertising  solicitors  on  these  papers 
range  from  $55  for  papers  of  less  than 
5,000  circulation  to  $125  for  papers  of 
from  15,000  to  20,(XX)  whereas  on  these 
same  papers,  the  best  reporters  get  maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  of  from  $50  to  $60. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is. 
What  are  the  chances  of  promotion,  and 
incidentally  of  increases  in  salary,  for 
young  men  in  the  business  and  the  news 
departments  respectively? 

Mr.  Lindsay’s  figures  also  give  a  con¬ 
clusive  answer  to  this  question.  On  a 
paper  of  less  than  5,(X)0  a  young  man 
who  makes  good  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  may  look  forward  to  becoming  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  a  salary  of  $47.50 
a  week,  the  average  for  some  55  papers 
in' this  class.  If  a  bright  young  reporter 
is  promoted  to  the  city  editorship  of  a 
paper  in  this  class,  he  may  expect  to  get 
$3a50  a  week,  just  $10  a  week  less  than 
he  would  receive  as  advertising  manager. 
If  by  some  good  chance  he  should  be 
made  managing  editor,  he  would  get 
$51.70,  or  $4.20  more  a  week  than  the 
advertising  manager. 

On  papers  of  from  5,000  to  10,000,  the 
advertising  solicitor  who  is  promoted  to 
be  advertising  manager,  may  expect  to 
receive  $^  a  w’eek,  whereas  if  the  young 
reporter  is  advanced  to  the  position  of 
city  editor  he  may  be  paid  only  $42,  and 
even  if  he  gets  to  be  managing  editor  his 
salary  will  be  hut  $60,  $2  a  week  less 
than  that  of  the  advertising  manager. 

On  papers  of  from  10,000  to  15,0(X), 
the  young  advertising  salesman  may  look 
forward  to  becomine  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  a  salary  of  $83  a  week;  but  the 
young  reporter  can  expect  only  $50  a 


week  as  city  editor,  or  but  $65  as  manag- 
i^  editor.  That  is,  the  average  adver¬ 
tising  manager  on  these  papers  receive 
$33  more  a  week  than  does  the  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  $18  more  a  week  than  does  the 
managing  editor. 

On  papers  of  from  15,000  to  20,0(X),  the 
successful  advertising  salesman  has  a 
prospect  of  being  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  a  salary  of  $77  a  week,  while 
the  equally  successful  reporter  may  be 
promoted  to  the  city  editorship  at  $58  a 
week,  or  to  the  managing  editorship  at 
$57  a  week.  That  is,  if  a  young  man 
has  the  chance  of  entering  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  papers  in  this  group, 
or  of  becoming  a  reporter  on  any  of 
these  papers,  he  sees  that  success  in  the 
advertising  department  will  mean  that  as 
advertising  manager  he  will  get  $20  more 
a  week  than  he  will  if  he  joins  the  news 
staff  and  eventually  becomes  city  editor 
or  managing  editor. 

On  papers  of  from  20,000  to  40,0(X) 
circulation,  the  voung  man  may  be  told 
that  the  advertising  managers  average 
$80  a  week,  the  city  editors,  $53.  and 
the  managing  editors,  $75;  that  is  the 
advertising  manager  gets  $27  a  week 
more  than  the  city  editor,  and  $5  a  week 
more  than  the  managing  editor. 

High  school  girls  and  their  parents 
often  ask  the  same  questions  about  news¬ 
paper  salaries  and  the  chances  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  About  one-half  of  all  the 
students  enrolled  in  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  the  country  over 
are  young  women,  interested  in  preparing 
themselves  for  some  form  of  journalis¬ 
tic  work. 

Because  every  newspaper  desires  to  get 
and  retain  women  readers  and  therefore 
provides  women’s  departments  and  even 
pages  to  appeal  particularly  to  women, 
young  women  and  their  parents  might 
very  naturally  anticipate  that  the  editing 
of  these  pages  and  departments  would 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  bright, 
capable  women.  Salaries  for  these 
women  editors  of  women’s  departments, 
they  might  also  expect  would  compare 
favorably  with  those  paid  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  neVs  and  editorial  staffs. 

What,  according  to  Mr.  Lindsay’s  sta¬ 
tistics  on  salaries,  are  the  prospects  for 
women  as  editors  of  women’s  pages? 

On  papers  of  less  than  5,000,  the  min¬ 
imum  salary  paid  to  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tors  is  $10  a  week,  about  the  same  as 
that  of  girl  clerks  in  five  and  ten  cent 
stores,  and  considerably  less  than  those 
of  clerks  and  stenographers  in  business 
offices.  The  maximum  for  women  editors 
on  these  papers  is  $30  and  the  average  is 
$20  a  week.  Unless  the  women  editor 
is  living  with  her  parents,  obviously  she 
cannot  maintain  herself  on  such  an  av¬ 
erage  salary.  No  paper  can  expect  to 
get  and  retain  young  women  graduates 
of  schools  of  journalism  as  editors  of 
their  women’s  page  so  long  as  the  aver¬ 
age  week  wage  is  but  $20  a  week. 

For  papers  with  circulations  of  from 
5,000  to  10,000,  the  status  of  the  women 
editors  is  onlv  slightly  better.  The  min¬ 
imum  is  $13.50  a  week  and  the  maximum 
$35,  an  average  of  $22.  In  the  class  of 
papers  with  circulations  from  10,000  to 
15,000,  the  minimum  is  $20,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  $42..50  (evidently  an  exceptional 
case),  and  the  average  $26.  In  the 
15,000  to  20,000  class,  the  maximum  is 
down  to  only  $30  and  the  minimum  to 
$13. .50.  with  the  average  $27.  For  the 
20,000  to  40,000  group,  the  maximum  is 
$40.  the  minimum  $20,  and  the  average 
$30. 

However  valuable  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  regard  their  women  read¬ 
ers  and  their  women’s  departments  and 
pages,  they  obviously  do  not  place  a  very 
high  valuation  on  the  services  of  the 
women  editors  that  conduct  these  de¬ 
partments.  They  pay  their  best  report¬ 
ers  much  more  than  they  do  women's 


page  editors.  On  papers  of  less  than 
5,(X)0,  women  department  editors  receive 
a  maximum  salary  of  $30  a  week,  or  $20 
less  than  the  best  reporters  who  get  $50. 
On  papers  of  from  5,000  to  10,000,  she 
gets  a  maximum  of.  $35  a  week,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  best  reporter’s  $48,  or 
$13  a  week  less.  On  papers  of  from 
10,000  to  15,000,  she  has  the  exceptional 
maximum  of  $42.50,  probably  in  only 
one  instance,  but  even  so  the  best  reporter 
is  given  $55,  a  $17.50  difference.  In  the 
15,0(X)  to  20,000  class  she  receives  only 
$30  as  a  maximum  as  compared  with 
the  best  reporter’s  $50,  while  in  the 
20,000  to  40,000  group  she  fares  little 
better  with  a  $40  maximum  in  contrast 
with  the  top  reporter’s  $60,  again  $20 
less  a  week. 

These  statistics  on  newspaper  salaries 
for  men  and  women  on  the  news  staffs 
of  146  typical  dailies  with  circulations 
of  from  5,000  to  40,000,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  tables  of 
newspaper  costs  for  1929  of  eight  daily 
papers,  prepared  by  the  Newspaper  Audit 
and  Research  Bureau,  and  published  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Oct.  4, 
1930. 

The  analysis  of  Paper  No.  1,  in  a  city 
of  100,000,  with  a  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  edition,  the  average  circulation 
of  which  was  27,000,  shows  that  the 
total  expense  of  the  editorial  department 
constituted  8.35  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  but  of  this  amount  2.16  per  cent 
was  spent  on  wire  service  and  features, 
leaving  only  5.74  per  cent  for  salaries 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  news  and 
editorial  staffs.  Thus  approximately  5 
per  cent,  or  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  this  newspaper, 
is  paid  for  salaries  to  the  news  and 
editorial  staffs. 

For  Paper  No.  2,  in  a  city  of  125,(XX), 
with  a  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
edition,  the  average  circulation  of  which 
was  28,000,  the  total  expenses  of  the 
editorial  department  was  14.38  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cost,  but  8.83  per  cent  was 
.spent  on  wire  and  feature  services,  leav¬ 
ing  only  5.55  per  cent  for  all  other  edi¬ 
torial  department  expenses,  including 


salaries. 

For  Paper  No.  4,  in  a  city  of  67,000, 
with  an  evening  edition  circulating  on 
the  average  31, (XX)  copies,  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  editorial  department  con¬ 
stituted  11.10  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost 
of  producing  the  paper,  but  as  4.67  per 
cent  was  paid  for  wire  and  feature  serv¬ 
ices,  only  6.43  per  cent  remained  for  all 
other  editorial  expenses,  including 
salaries. 

For  Paper  No.  7,  in  a  city  of  270,000, 
with  an  evening  edition  averaging  102,500 
in  circulation,  the  expenses  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  made  up  9,55  per  cent 
of  the  whole  cost  of  production,  but 
again  4.27  per  cent  was  paid  for  wire 
and  feature  service,  leaving  the  cost  of 
editorial  department,  including  salaries, 
only  5.28  per  cent. 

Thus  in  half  of  the  eight  papers  ana¬ 
lyzed,  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
editorial  departments,  including  salaries, 
but  excluding  the  cost  of  wire  service 
and  features,  made  up  5.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  cost  of  production. 

Perhaps  the  brains  of  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  editors,  copy  readers,  and  reporters, 
used  in  producing  or  editing  all  of  the 
reading  matter  that  goes  into  these  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  worth  more  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  producing  these 
papers.  At  least,  the  comparatively  low 
salary  scale  shown  by  Mr.  Lindsay  s  fig¬ 
ures  helps  to  explain  why  the  salaries  of 
the  editorial  and  news  staffs  make  up  so 
small  a  part  of  the  expense  of  newspaper 
editing  and  publishing. 


IOWA  A.P.  ELECTS  GARRETT 

J.  Tracy  Garrett,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Des  Moines  last  week.  Ralph  M. 
Cram,  publisher,  Davenport  (la.)  Demo¬ 
crat  was  re-elected  vice-president  and 
John  T.  Milar,  Des  Moines,  A.P.  corre¬ 
spondent,  secretary  -  treasurer.  Forty 
editors  attended  the  meeting.  John  Cowles, 
associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  first  vice-president  of  the 
A.P.  spoke. 


Morley  Mats 

are  ready  for  molding  when  taken  from  the 
case,  without  being  doctored  by  the  stereo¬ 
typer.  No  oil,  powder,  facing  or  other 
treatment  is  required. 

Morley  Mats 

are  made  in  four  grades — 12c,  15c,  17c, 
and  25c.  One  of  these  is  the  best  mat 
made  for  your  particular  purpose. 

As  to  perfect  molding  with  minimum  pressure,  quick  scorch¬ 
ing.  uniformity  of  shrinkage  and  gauge,  and  freedom  from  the 
petty  troubles  which  beset  so  many  stereotypers — these  features 
of  MORLEY  MATS  are  best  proven  by  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  our  suggestion  that  you  try  them. 
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oungstown  Grocers 

prefer 

The  Telegram 


During  the  first  eight  months  of 
1930,  the  Youngstown  Telegram 
was  first  in  daily  Retail  grocery 
Advertising  and  first  in  gains — 
carrying  21.6%  more  retail  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1929. 

★ 

The  Youngstown  Telegram 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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WE  RESPECTFl 


THAT  henceforth  the  WOOD  press  will  be  e( 
of  great  importance — the  AUTOPASTER  and  | 

The  AUTOPASTER  is  a  device  which  a 
while  it  is  in  operation  at  full  running  speed,  w 
added  to  the  WOOD  press,  whose  daily  running 
actual  hourly  rate  of  production  of  that  press 
copies  containing  pasters. 


•K 


Hereafter,  WOOD  presses  need  be  run  a 
adjustments  affecting  tension,  color,  and  folding 
will  be  lessened,  all  copies  will  have  a  unifor 
production  will  result. 


ill 


The  AUTOCLAMP  is  a  plate  clamping  sy 
itself.  The  press  opens  and  closes  its  own  cla 
man.  This  system  reduces  the  time  required  fo 
wastefully  consumed  in  setting  presses  to  work 


The  AUTOCLAMP  eliminates  the  physi 
clamping  and  unclamping  plates,  and  it  replace 
certainty  of  mechanical  functioning.  Consequen 
avoids  the  danger  to  men  and  machines  which 
plates  the  precise  pressure  needed  to  secure  th 
varying  and  often  excessive  pressures  which 
printing  and  broken  plates. 


These  inventions  constitute  valuable  cent 
broadly  covered  by  patents,  and  are  protected  by 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MA 


501  FIFTH  AVE 
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LY  ANNOUNCE 

jipped  with  two  fundamentally  new  inventions 
le  AUTOCLAMP. 

itomatically  replenishes  the  paper  rolls  of  a  press 
fttever  that  speed  may  be.  With  an  Autopaster 
peed  is  between  50,000  and  55,000  an  hour,  the 
ecomes  50,000  to  55,000  copies,  less  only  the 

one  speed  only — their  full  speed — to  which  all 
once  and  for  all  be  accurately  set.  Paper  waste 
typographic  appearance,  and  a  vast  increase  in 

em  which  is  operated  automatically  by  the  press 
ps,  which  need  never  be  touched  by  the  press- 
starting  or  replating  presses.  It  saves  time  now 
t  the  critical  moment  of  starting. 

I  exertion  now  inseparable  from  the  work  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  functioning  with  the 
y,  it  prevents  the  throwing  of  printing  plates  and 
ults  therefrom.  Furthermore,  it  supplies  to  the 
properly  to  the  cylinders,  while  avoiding  the 
suit  from  hand  clamping  and  cause  defective 

butions  to  the  newspaper  printing  art.  They  are 
Vo  groups  of  pending  applications  for  patent. 

hinery  corporation 

K NEW  YORK 


I 
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E  D  I 

HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE 

^^I^CONOMY”  will  be  the  keynote  of  the  fall 
|i  .  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Convention,  at  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ga., 
next  week.  It  is  a  proiHjr  topic  for  the  times. 

Editor  &  Publishes  suRRests  that  the  convention 
take  notice  of  an  interestiiiR  economy  development 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  describerl  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

On  N'ov.  2  Houston  Post-Dispatch  and  Houston 
Chronicle  put  into  effect  an  economy  rule  that  is  very 
much  to  the  point.  They  eliminated  all  commercial 
free  publicity,  drastically  cut  all  theatre  publicity, 
eliminated  all  trade  names  from  radio  proRrams, 
dropped  their  automobile  and  real  estate  sections  and 
were  able  to  cut  down  the  size  of  their  Sunday 
editions,  by  these  means,  from  8()  to  74  paRcs. 

Did  these  newspaiiers  lose  any  advertisiiiR?  They 
did  not,  and  there  is  sound  testimony  that  large 
advertisers  approved  the  clean-up  and  appreciated  the 
improved  readability  of  newspapers  that  had  dis¬ 
carded  press  agent  bunk. 

In  this  relation,  members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  should 
also  know  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has  information 
that  a  New  York  firm  of  press  agents  has  recently 
contracted  to  handle  on  an  all  free  basis  the  “Save- 
the-Surface”  campaign  of  the  American  Paint  Asso¬ 
ciation,  all  paid  advertising  having  been  canceled  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  representation  of  the  press 
agents  that  they  can  get  more  in  news  columns  than 
an  advertising  agent  can  buy.  This  is  the  third 
important  conversion  from  paid  advertising  to  free 
publicity  that  has  been  reported  in  these  pages  in  a 
single  month. 

There  are,  indeed,  wonderful  opportunities  for 
newspaper  publishers  to  effect  economies  in  this  off- 
year,  without  cutting  into  editorial  or  service  values. 


Sales  and  advertising  managers  and  all  others 
interested  in  national  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  service,  will  receive  in  two  weeks  their 
Editor  &  Pl'blishe3i  Market  Guide  for  1931. 
more  than  ever  this  year  an  amazing  compila¬ 
tion  of  facts  concerning  American  trading 
centers,  indispensable  in  thousands  of  offices. 

DRIFTING— TOWARD  WHAT? 

A  CURIOUS  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  author 
of  a  current  Montreal  market  letter  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  logical  summary  of  the  present  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  troubles.  Frankly  attributing  the 
weakness  of  newsprint  stocks  to  competitive  over¬ 
expansion  of  the  industry,  in  the  belief  that  the 
market’s  capacity  for  growth  was  limitless,  and  urg¬ 
ing  consummation  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of 
large  producing  units,  he  cites  the  possibility  of  an 
alternative  course — ^unrestrained  production,  with  the 
price  dropping  to  $35  or  $40  a  ton,  a  price  level  at 
which  many  United  States  mills  would  be  compelled 
to  suspend  operations. 

This  possibility  has  always  been  present  and 
always  will  be  an  element  in  the  newsprint  supply 
of  the  United  States  newspaper  press.  If  the 
Canadian  mill  operators,  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  emergency  regulation  of  their  industry, 
decide  to  rule  or  ruin,  the  probability  of  ruin  for 
many  Canadian  as  well  as  United  States  mills  is  in¬ 
dicated.  The  terrific  consequences  of  this  course  for 
employees  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  investors 
in  newsprint  securities  can  readily  be  imagined.  The 
consequences  to  the  United  States  newspaper  industry 
will  be  no  less  painful. 

There  is  in  this  situation  more  than  mere  tempor¬ 
ary  comniercial  discomfort.  There  is  inherent  un¬ 
deniable  control  of  the  United  States  press  from 
without  our  borders.  There  is  the  probability  of 
nationalistic  hostility,  threatening  the  peace  that  has 
reigned  for  more  than  100  years.  And.  short  of 
war,  there  is  the  eternal  irritation  of  ill-health.  Some 
of  these  things,  it  appears,  we  must  endure,  before 
common  sense  is  knocked  into  the  financial  wizards 
who  have  led  the  Dominion  industry  into  its  dilemma, 
and  into  the  do-nothing  school  of  statesmen  who  have 
controlled  public  and  press  affairs  on  this  side  of  the 
line  for  10  years. 


The  rirh  and  poor  meet  together;  the  Lord 
is  the  maker  of  them  all.  A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold. — 
Proverbs,  XXII;  1. 


SAME  WORDS,  NEW  VALUES 

INDICES  of  the  daily  commercial  life  of  this 
country,  as  is  lived  in  the  1,400  cities  and  towns 
where  newspapers  are  published,  are  now  being 
assembled  in  final  form  for  publication  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guklc  Number.  To  readers  with 
even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  business  during  the  past  five  years,  the  statistics 
of  1930  commerce  have  much  more  than  the  usual 
interest.  They'  reveal  a  story  far  more  informative 
and  cheerful  than  the  daily  reports  of  stock  and 
commodity  markets.  They  are  of  large  enough  pro¬ 
portions  and  long  enough  range  to  defy  the  day-to- 
day  manipulation  on  Wall  Street  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  week-to-week  fluctuations  of  steel  ton¬ 
nage  and  car-loadings.  And  they  affect  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  than  do  the 
oracles  usually  consulted  by  business. 

Soberly  inspected,  the  1930  statistics  reveal  a 
nation-wide  shrinkage  in  bank  deposits,  bank  re¬ 
sources.  payrolls  and  total  retail  sales,  but  the  de¬ 
crease  is  negligible  when  compared  with  the  grand 
totals  that  remain.  The  number  of  retail  stores 
through  which  advertised  goods  can  be  sold  shows 
little  change  and  that,  on  the  whole,  for  the  better. 
Chain  operation  of  retail  stores  is  indicated  as  having 
a  growth  not  so  fast  as  in  other  years  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  past,  in  department  stores,  groceries,  meat- 
markets,  and  shoe  stores,  the  last  named  probably 
showing  the  largest  increase  of  this  nature. 

.Automobile  registrations  continue  to  increase,  de¬ 
spite  the  comparatively  sad  plight  of  the  motor  in¬ 
dustry.  New  homes  are  being  built  all  over  the 
country,  even  in  cities  where  particular  industries 
have  fallen  far  behind  previous  records.  Scores  of 
cities  are  building  new  airports  and  improving  those 
already  in  service.  Bus  transportation  continues  to 
displace  street-cars,  especially  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population,  and  several  cities  report  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  and  somewhat  palatial  bus  terminals 
to  displace  the  dingy  car-barns  of  the  past  generation. 
New  park  and  playground  systems,  new  schools  of 
all  grades,  impressive  paving  programs,  improved 
water  and  utility  systems  are  reported  by  many 
municipalities. 

So,  one  might  conclude,  the  120,000,000  or  more 
people  in  the  United  States  are  continuing  to  look 
upward  and  to  the  future,  while  Wall  Street  bemoans 
the  loss  of  $100,000,000,000  from  the  fantastic  se¬ 
curity  values  of  a  year  ago.  W^c  are  not  taking  a 
fleer  at  Wall  Street  for  its  sadness,  for  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  billion  dollars  of  even  imaginary  money 
has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  spending  habits 
of  people  who  didn’t  have  and  didn’t  fool  themselves 
that  they  had,  any  part  of  it.  They  are  not  buying 
the  luxuries  that  a  year  or  two  ago  some  believed 
necessary  to  the  “.American  standard  of  living,’’  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  industries  basing  their  oper¬ 
ations  on  this  luxury  margin  are  in  for  some  more 
difficult  months,  mayfie  years,  of  readjustment. 

The  picture  as  a  whole  is  comforting.  It  is  one 
of  healthy  deflation  of  fictitious  values  not  based  on 
the  real  consuming  capacity  of  the  American  family. 
We  haven’t  as  much  money  as  we  thought  we  had, 
but  we  still  have  plenty.  The  job  for  business  and 
advertising  is  to  forget  its  1929  comparisons — within 
three  mouths  we  shall  be  using  1930  as  a  criterion — 
and  set  about  distributing  what  we  have  to  assure  a 
wider,  if  a  slower  and  gentler,  prosperity  than  that 
of  the  lamented  years  of  the  boom. 


.Veze  York  business  man  complains  that  by 
publishing  nezes  of  unemployment  the  press  is 
promoting  discontent  and  fear.  Well,  nozc. 
that's  one  ez'il  that  nobody  in  his  right  mind 
zcants  coz'cred  up — it  might  e.rplode. 


.Again  nezespapers  render  magnificent  public 
scrz'icc  by  collecting  at  large  expense  the  elec¬ 
tion  returns  and  announcing  them  by  radio.  But 
there  is  .something  lacking  in  this  picture. 
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MR.  BENSON’S  VIEWS 


SOME  resentment  was  expressed  by  newspaper 
men  attending  the  recent  A.B.C.  convention 
over  the  rather  scathing  remarks  of  John  Ben¬ 
son,  president  of  the  A. A. .A. A.,  in  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  newspaper  circulation  practices.  Mr.  Benson 
complained  mainly  of  forced  circulation,  size  without 
respect  to  quality,  and  the  “expensiveness’’  of  trade 
aid  offered  to  the  advertiser  by  newspapers.  He  re¬ 
peated  his  attack  on  free  publicity,  scored  circulation 
gained  through  premiums,  denounced  unreasoning 
local  rivalry  and  finally  renewed  his  suggestion  that 
a  “selective  group  of  strong  and  meritorious  papers" 
might  organize  themselves  to  “furnish  that  leadership 
of  which  the  newspaper  business  is  in  need.” 

Mr.  Benson  is  an  intense  critic.  We  think  it  no 
real  answer  to  his  complaint  that  magazines  have 
circulation  faults  equal  to  those  of  newspapers.  This 
begs  the  question.  We  are  not  of  the  number  who 
believe  the  President  of  the  Four  A’s  is  a  magazine 
partisan.  He  is  not  the  antagonist  of  the  daily  press. 
His  criticism  is  sincere.  Some  of  the  conditions  to 
which  he  points  are  admitted  in  the  newspaper  circle. 
He  is  careful,  also,  to  point  out  that  agents,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  share  equal  responsibility.  Head¬ 
long,  reckless,  arrivist  methods  have  been  used  in 
recent  years,  and  newspapers,  like  men,  must  pay 
for  their  sins. 

We  frankly  are  puzzled  by  some  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
views.  His  most  urgent  objection,  stressed  time  and 
again  in  recent  months,  is  to  mass  circulation.  He 
is  the  advficate  of  quality  circulation.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  wants  quality 
mass  circulation.  .At  any  rate,  he  opposes  any  method 
which  seems  even  remotely  to  suggest  forcing. 
Naturally,  the  question  arises  why  the  newspaper 
should  be  singled  out  by  Mr.  Benson  for  such  .severe 
criticism  on  this  score. 

.A  few  years  ago,  by  unanimous  consent,  economic 
America  went  to  a  mass  basis.  This  was  due  to  the 
advent  of  machine  processes.  Mass  production  of 
commodities,  mass  distribution,  mass  advertising, 
mass  consumption,  called  for  mass  circulation.  If  the 
newspaper  is  guilty  of  “inflation”  and  “forcing” 
practically  every  other  important  business  institution 
in  this  broad  land  is  equally  guilty.  In  the  .Tiass 
.selling  operation  national  distributors  did  not  worry 
much  about  minor  unprofitable  operations  if,  in  their 
wonderful  mass  campaigns,  they  succeeded  in  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country.  Who  can  deny  the  amazing  profit¬ 
ableness  of  these  broad  gauge  operations?  .Abuses 
came  in.  of  course,  but  we  submit  that  the  spirit  of 
big  business  was  mass  ploughing  and  mass  reaping, 
without  much  concern  over  minor  economies.  The 
newspaper  responded  to  this  spirit.  What  business 
did  not?  Mr.  Benson  specifies  the  press  alone. 

•Another  puzzling  feature  of  his  philo.sophy  is  the 
often-repeated  suggestion  that  a  “selective  group”  of 
newspapers  be  formed  to  lead  the  way  to  general 
reforms.  This  is  ambiguous.  If  Mr.  Benson  believes 
that  the  .American  press  is  as  gregarious  as  a  sheep 
herd  and  that  if  some  leading  newspapers  across  the 
land  would  adopt  his  ideas  the  press  of  the  nation 
presently  would  fall  in  line,  we  must  say  that  he  is 
misinformed  about  the  daily  field.  The  job  he  calls 
for  could  not  be  done  in  New  York  city,  let  alone 
any  state  or  the  country.  There  is  no  overshadowing 
control  of  the  newspaper  press,  in  economics  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  distinctly  individualistic  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  merits  as  well  as  the  faults  of  that  char¬ 
acteristic. 

.A  publisher  a.sked  on  the  floor  of  the  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  this  interesting  question,  which  by  the  way 
was  not  fully  answered :  “Will  Mr.  Benson  or  the 
Four  A’s  accept  responsibility  for  all  that  happens 
to  a  newspaper  that  adopts  his  idea  that  all  selling 
pressure  be  taken  out  of  the  circulation  departnwnt. 
Will  he  or  it  protect  the  publisher  who  loses  circu¬ 
lation  to  a  rival  ?”  This  publisher  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  newspaper  which  would  thus  forfeit 
circulation  dominance  in  the  local  field  would  not 
get  much  sympathy  in  the  advertising  field. 

Our  idea  is  that  Mr.  Benson  is  dealing  with  good 
theory,  well  knowing  that  many  of  his  suggestions 
are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  There  is  enough 
truth,  however,  to  make  newspaperdom  think. 


.S'lV  William  A.  Craigie  is  zeriting  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  .American  slano.  Rz'cry  sports  desk 
needs  one,  for  good  slang  garnishes  sporting 
nezvs. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


/-•Ol  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK, 
Li  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
with  Mrs.  McCormick  and  a  group  of 
Chicago  friends,  spent  the  week  of  Ocf. 
26  at  the  Southern  Grasslands  Hunting 
and  Racing  Foundation,  near  Gallatin, 
Tenn. 

John  E.  DuBois,  publisher  of  the 
Meivark  (N.Y.)  Union-Gazette  and  the 
Marion  (X.Y.)  Enterprise,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Rochester  lodge  of  Moose  in  the  latter 
city  last  week. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Rullctin  was  initiated  into  the 
Alpha  Beta  Sigma  fraternity  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  recently. 

Ralph  B.  Ross,  publisher  of  El  Suple- 
mento  Scmanal,  Buenos  Aires  weekly, 
arrived  in  New  York  Oct.  29  on  the 
Western  World.  He  is  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  his  paper. 

Gardner  Cowles,  jr.,  managing  editor, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
flew  to  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Oct.  31  to 
spend  the  week-end  with  Davis  Merwin, 
publisher  of  the  Pantograph  of  that  city. 

John  O'Donnell,  editor.  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Northwestern  section  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Scholastic  Press  Association  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Oct.  25. 

Fred  H.  Monfore,  editor,  Yankton 
(S.D.)  Press  and  Dakotan,  a  Lusk- 
Mitchell  newspaper,  has  been  elected  to 
honorary  membership  in  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  honorary  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity. 

C.  F.  Byrns,  editor  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  and  V.  W.  St.  John,  owner  of 
the  Mena  (Ark.)  Star,  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  Oct.  30  of  the  United  States  High¬ 
way  No.  71  Association  at  Joplin,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Harger,  editor  Abilene 
(Kan.)  Daily  Reflector  and  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society,  succeeding  W.  C. 
Simons  of  the  Laivrence  Journal-World. 

Ciapus  M.  W’aynick,  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Guilford  county  executive  committee 
(Democratic)  to  succeed  W.  C.  Jones  for 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature. 
The  nomination  is  equivalent  to  election. 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher,  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  spoke 
over  the  radio  from  WNAC  in  Boston 
and  WORC  in  Worcester  last  week  on 
the  power  situation  in  Massachusetts  in 
connection  with  this  week’s  political 
fight. 

Alexander  Brin,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jewish  Advocate,  Boston  daily 
newspaper,  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Temple  Cihabei  Shalom  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31  on  Great  Britain’s  policy 
in  Palestine. 
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R.  L.  Corliss  has  been  made  manager 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  of  the  Tu- 
junga  (Cal.)  Record-Ledger. 

Paul  Raymond  has  joined  the  classified 
advertising  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American-Republican. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

COL.  C.  J.  SMITH,  managing  editor, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  is 
commanding  general  of  the  general  sales 
army  of  the  Community  Chest  campaign 
in  Allentown. 

Robt.  D.  Lusk,  managing  editor, 
Huron  (S.  D.)  Evening  Huronite  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  annual  Hobo 
Day  parade  at  state  college,  Brookings, 
last  week. 

Martin  Durkin,  managing  editor,  New‘ 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune ,  returned 
this  week  from  New  York,  where  he 
spent  a  three-weeks  vacation.  During 
his  absence,  his  position  was  filled  by 
Bernard  Krebs,  political  reporter. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gitlin,  social  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  recently  un¬ 
derwent  a  serious  operation  at  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital,  Bridgeport. 

Harnett  T.  Kane,  reporter,  Nctv 
Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune,  is 
editing  The  Hullabaloo,  official  weekly 
journal  of  Tulane  University.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  graduate  from  Tulane  this 
spring. 

Harlan  S.  Miller,  columnist  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register,  addressed  the  Des  Moines 
Inter-racial  commission  recently  on 
South  American  race  problems.  Miller 
made  an  airplane  trip  around  South 
America  for  his  paper  early  this  fall. 

William  Patrick,  Salt  iMke  Tribune 
reporter,  spent  his  vacation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Gordon  Wirick,  reporter.  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  spent  two  weeks  motoring 
with  his  family  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  editor.  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  recently  made  the  following 
addresses:  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Ad¬ 
vertising  club  on  “The  Heart  of  a  News¬ 
paper;’’  to  the  University  Discussion 
League  of  the  Unitarian  church,  “Op¬ 
portunities  for  Modern  Journalism;’’  to 
the  International  club,  "An  Editor’s  Ad¬ 
ventures  and  Philosophy." 

Lon  Richardson,  sports  editor.  Salt 
lujke^  Telegram,  is  spending  his  vacation 
hunting  deer  in  Northern  Utah  Hills. 
Linden  Crone  is  in  charge  of  sports 
during  Richardson’s  absence 

Perry  Ross,  formerly  in  the  slot  on 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
copy  desk,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Chicago. 
His  position  has  been  filled  by  Hal 
Kelly,  formerly  on  the  rim  of  the 
Times-Picayune  copy  desk. 

Walter  G.  King,  assistant  city  editor. 


W.  O.  Fuller 


IN  directing  the  destinies  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette,  W.  O.  Ful¬ 
ler,  editor  and  publisher,  is  supported  not 
only  by  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business 
and  editorial 
practice,  but  also 
by  solid  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  old-line 
publishers  who 
can  walk  into  the 
composing  room 
and  set  a  galley 
of  type  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  an 
edition  on  the 
street  on  schedule.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
the  old  hand-set  school  of  printing. 

Rockland  is  Mr.  Fuller's  native  city, 
and  his  long  career  in  public  service  and 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  has  established 
for  him  a  wide  acquaintance  among  his 
fellow  townspeople.  Back  in  the  eighties 
he  was  City  Qerk  for  five  years.  From 
1902  to  1914  he  again  held  public  office 
as  Postmaster.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Rotary  Club, 
Author’s  Club  and  several  other  organ¬ 
izations. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  left  for  a  vacation 
on  Oct.  28. 

Herman  J.  Seiferth,  real  estate  editor. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune, 
who  has  been  employed  on  that  paper 
for  52  years,  recently  observed  his  67th 
birthday. 

Ray  Bjorkback,  of  the  staff,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Willard  Cope,  reporter.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  visited  last  week 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  was  formerly 
employed  on  the  Constitution. 

John  E.  Garner,  news  editor.  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American, 
spoke  Oct.  29  at  a  meeting  of  the  Men’s 
Press  Club  at  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Fayetteville,  describing  his  Euro¬ 
pean  travels  during  the  summer.  John 
Hiner  and  John  Griffee,  also  members 
of  the  Southwest  .American  staff,  accom¬ 
panied  Garner  to  Fayetteville. 

Miss  Myra  Waterman  has  resigned  as 
society  reporter  for  New  York  Times. 

Lyda  Hackett  has  resigned  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  information  bureau. 

Mrs.  \  aughan  W.  Root,  editor  of  the 
women’s  section.  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  was  the  speaker  at  a  depart¬ 
mental  dinner,  Nov.  6,  at  the  Goldman 
Hotel.  Fort  Smith,  by  the  .Arkansas  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

OBERT  L.  ROHE,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Tiffin  (O.)  Tribune  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  state  senate,  last  week 
was  elected  worthy  grand  patron  of  the 
grand  chapter  of  Ohio,  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  at  the  41st  convention  in 
Cincinnati. 

Steve  Moloney,  promotion  manager. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  making  an  extended 
trip  into  northern  Utah  and  through  the 
entire  state  of  Idaho.  He  will  arrange 
for  the  annual  Salt  Lake  Tribune  orator¬ 
ical  and  spelling  bee  contests  while  on 
the  trip. 

Nicholas  Lucia  of  the  display  staff, 
ondgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Slar,  and 
Mrs.  Lucia  are  parents  of  a  son,  Wil- 
ham  Eidward,  born  recently  at  Bridge¬ 
port  Hospital. 

Fares  (I.  Akel.  representing  Al-Hoda, 
■  claily  published  in  Brooklyn,  was 
last  week  making  a  survey  of 
the  Syrian  colony. 

C.  B.  Green,  formerly  of  Dayton,  O., 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
narltngen  (Tex.)  Valley  .Morning  Star. 


Dixie  Dugan 

by  J.  P.  McEvoy  and  J.  H.  Striebel 

is  a  daily  strip  containing  a  pretty  girl,  two  suitors,  and 
plenty  of  action. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  formula? 

The  art  is  quite  the  distinctive  note  in  eoniics.  The 
continuity  is  a  wow. 

And  is  there  a  better  name  than  J.  P.  McEvoy? 
Answer - no! 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Preaident 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbailu  V.  McAi>am 
Gciwrd  Manager 


Hf  .4RLeN  Pew 

Says :  — 


//IIEYWOOD  BROUN  has  a  heart, 

'  as  well  as  one  of  the  clearest 
minds  now  expressing  itself  in 
print  .  .  .  perhaps  doing  more  to 
awaken  public  conscience  to  the 
scandal  of  hunger  amid  plenty  than 
any  writer  of 
the  day.  .  .  . 
“We  like 
H  e  y  w  o  o  d 
Broun  for 
this,  and  for 
other  things. 
...  He  has  a 
robust  soul 
and  a  fiery 
love  of  free¬ 
dom.  .  .  . 
“Broun  Is  a 
maker  of 
good  copy 
about  human  flesh  and  blood  and 
the  urgent  here  and  now,  which 
rattles  so  much  better  on  a  news¬ 
paper  page  than  ponderous  es¬ 
says.  .  .  . 

“I  asked  a  circulation  man  about 
Broun’s  stuff  the  last  time  I  visited 
Cleveland  where  It  appears  In  the 
Preat.  ...  ‘It  gets  the  smart  kids,' 
he  said.  .  .  . 

“Broun  is  addressing  the  new  order 
with  stuff  that  we  thought  valid 
back  in  the  Rooseveltian  era, 
though  he  can  write  circles  around 
most  of  our  old  crew.  .  .  .” 

.  .  .  (The  quotes  are  from  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty," 
March  29,  1930.) 

pROUN’S  amiability  and  wit,  his 
^  human  sympathy,  his  sense  of 
justice  and  his  love  of  fair  play, 
his  spirit  of  independence  and  his 
genius  for  being  serious  without 
being  solemn  or  dull,  have  devel¬ 
oped  almost  fanatical  followers  of 
his  stuff  wherever  it  appears.  .  .  . 
Probably  they  are  “the  smart 
kids."  .  .  . 

THERE  are  plenty  of  “smart  kids" 

’  in  every  city,  waiting  for  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  to  bring  Heywood 
Broun  to  them.  .  .  .  And  there  are 
plenty  of  others  who  would  find 
that  Heywood  Broun  in  his  daily 
column,  “It  Seems  to  Me,"  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  not  only  of  mak¬ 
ing  life  more  stimulating  and  excit¬ 
ing,  but  of  making  it  better  and 
happier.  .  .  . 

If  Heywood  Broun  isn’t  in  YOUR 
town  yet,  isn’t  it  time  you  thought 
of  placing  him  there?  ...  A  wire 
to  us  will  bring  you  the  sordid  de¬ 
tails  about  terms.  .  .  . 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 


Monte  Bourjally, 
General  Manaycr 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 
Viee- President 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 


Allen  Raymond,  of  the  staff,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the 
staff  of  The  Spectator  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  luncheon  in  John  Jay  Hall 
last  week. 

John  M.  Sharp  has  joined  the  Salt 
iMke  Tribune  copy  desk. 

Dorothy  Harger  Harris,  formerly  of 
the  Abilene  (Kan.)  Reffector,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Retdezu. 

John  Y.  Kohl,  dramatic  editor,  Allen- 
tozen  (I’a.)  Morning  Call,  has  been 
named  stage  director  of  the  Little  The¬ 
atre,  recently  formed  in  .Vllentown.  A. 
numl>er  of  plays  will  be  produced  under 
Mr.  Kohl’s  direction. 

Thomas  E.  Quillman,  recently  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning 
.Advocate,  has  enrolled  as  a  graduate 
student  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Quillman,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.A.  degree  from  Louisiana 
State  University  last  June,  is  serving 
as  assistant  in  journalism  on  the  faculty- 
in  addition  to  carrying  on  his  graduate 
work. 

E.  C.  Eyler,  day  telegraph  editor. 
Grand  Forks  (N.I).)  Herald,  hunted 
pheasants  in  the  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  district 
during  his  vacation  last  week. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Diffey  Bledsoe  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  former  society  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
wife  of  Samuel  B.  Bledsoe,  member  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press  staff,  recently  vis¬ 
ited  friends  and  relatives  at  Memphis 
and  Cotton  Plant,  ,\rk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Cowles, 
to  Benjamin  Buell  Hammett,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.  Mr.  Cowles  is  head  of  the 
(iowles  Publishing  ompany,  publishers  of 
.Spokesman-Rezneze. 

William  Ray,  formerlv  of  the  I.ouis- 
z’illc  Courier-Journal,  and  William  Rudy, 
of  the  Dayton  Xczvs,  have  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  Chicago  Ez’C- 
ning  Post. 

Rockwell  Clark  has  been  covering  the 
courthouse  l>cat  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times-Star  during  the  illness 
of  Elliott  Dc  Forest,  regular  court  man. 

William  H.  Stonem;tn.  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  Chicago  Daily  Nezes,  and  Mrs. 
Stoneman  are  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
recently. 

John  Menaugh,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Chicago  Fz’Cning  Post,  addressal  the 
freshman  class  of  Xorthwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  recently  on 
the  essentials  of  newspaper  work. 

Paul  C.  Bronangh  has  taken  over  di¬ 
rection  of  the  editorial  staff,  Camarillo 
(Cal.)  .Vcji'.f.  l-'or  some  time  the  paper 
has  lieen  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Moorpark  (Cal.)  F.nterprise.  edited 
by  John  C.  and  C.  Hal  Pironaugh.  The 
(  amarillo  News  is  enlarging  its  etptip- 
ment. 

Cl.  O.  Robinson.  Jr.,  assistant  tri-states 
editor.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  was 
at  ('larksdale.  Miss..  Oct.  31  for  the 
Delta  Cotton  Festival. 

Jack  T.  McCully,  r:idio  editor.  Xeze 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pieayune.  is  broad¬ 
casting  news  nightly  over  WJBO,  New 
( frleans  station. 

Bob  (iunning,  Chillicothe,  O..  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  Cithen 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter.  He 
worked  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  two  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  while  a  student  at  Ohio 
.State  University  and  was  the  university 
correspondent  on  sp<irt  news  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  F.raminer.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  Cunning  took  a  2.3()0-mile  bicy-cle 
trip  throuuh  England.  France,  Holland, 
Belgium.  Germany  and  Italy. 

Don  Parks  of  the  copy  desk,  Portland 
(Me.')  Fzrning  Express,  has  returned 
fr<im  his  vacation  spent  in  New  York. 

Hugh  Hughes,  associate  editor  I'tica 
(X.V.)  Dailv  Press,  recently  spoke  in 
Madison.  N.  Y. 

John  O.  Collins,  formerlv  a  reporter 
for  the  old  I'tiea  (N.Y.)  .'iunday  Jour- 
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nal,  and  now  an  attorney  at  Ancon,  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  visited  Utica  recently. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Moody,  woman’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal, 
was  at  Nashville  the  past  week  for  the 
Tennessee  state  convention  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

Martha  Combs,  exchange  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  has  resigned. 

George  Lipe,  Oklahoma  City  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Lipe,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  Oct.  27. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  Rochester  Times- 
Union  police  reporter  is  spending  his 
vacation  around  New  York  City.  His 
beat  is  being  covered  by  Francis  W. 
Miller,  formerly  court  reporter. 

Cecil  R.  Ro-scl^rry  has  been  appointed 
“prosperity”  writer  for  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  a  new  post  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  public  attention  to  daily 
developments  within  the  business  world 
counteracting  the  present  depression. 

Bill  Grimes  of  the  Boston  American 
tied  Henry  Kussmaul  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  for  the  low  gross  in  Class  A 
of  the  annual  turkey  golf  tournament  of 
the  Newspapermen’s  Golf  Association 
Monday  at  the  Belmont  Spring  Country 
Club.  Charley  Doyle  of  the  Boston 
Post  and  Gus  Rooney  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  tied  for  low  gross  in  Class  B 
with  Doyle  having  low  net. 

Nicholas  Gregorv,  of  the  financial 
staff,  .Vrre  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now 
covering  investment  trusts. 

Bert  Pierce,  automobile  editor,  Nezv 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  now  confined  to 
his  home  with  an  injured  knee. 

Paul  C.  Boronaugh,  Moorpark  (Cal.) 
Enterpri.zc,  has  joined  the  Camarillo 
(Cal.)  Xeu’s.  as  editor. 

John  James  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports 
editor/  U’aterbury  (Conn.)  American. 
has  l)een  unanimously  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Basketball  league 
of  Waterbury. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TRYING  D.'WIS,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
^  advertising  manager  for  Julian  (Gold¬ 
man  Stores,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New 
York,  to  Miss  Anna  Novick,  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  at  Easton  on  Oct.  31. 

Miss  (iracia  \'inina  Webster,  for  the 
past  five  years  in  business  office,  Elgin 
(111.)  Courier-Xczvs.  to  Arthur  A. 
Bunge,  executive  of  the  Herman  Bunge 
Oil  Company.  Oct.  25. 

Bert  Griffith,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  desk  man.  to  Miss  Dorothy  Byron 
of  Forth  Worth,  Oct.  14. 

Charles  B.  Sapp,  aviation  editor  and 
federal  building  reporter.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Mary  Moran, 
formerly  society  editor  of  the  Herald,  in 
Toledo,  ().,  Oct.  25.  The  bridegroom 
is  a  son  of  Fred  Sapp,  publisher 
of  the  Ottazea  (Ill.)  Republican-Times. 

Don  Wharton,  associate  editor  of  The 
Outlook  and  Independent,  and  formerly 
on  the  staff.  Xezo  York  Herald  Tribune, 
to  Miss  Mary  Tilley  of  Green.sboro,  N. 
C..  last  week. 

Perry  J.  Katzenstein,  of  the  Johnstozvn 
(Pa.)  Democrat  advertising  staff  to  Miss 
Helene  L.  Haws,  also  of  Tohnstown, 
( )ct.  .10. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  state  editor.  Jf'ater- 
biiry  (Conn.)  Republican,  to  Miss  Edith 
\'.  Tower,  of  Melro.sf  Highlands.  Mass., 
in  Bostc.n  Saturday,  Nov.  8.  They  will 
make  their  home  in  Waterbury. 

bwerett  M.  Walker,  radio  writer,  Xeze 
)^ork  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss  Frances 
Lander,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

OSEPH  L.  TONES,  foreign  editor  of 
United  Press,  is  author  of  an  article 
’ll  the  Pan-.hnerican  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember  on  the  increasing  importance  of 
South  .\merica  as  a  news  source. 

Henry  E.  Mooberry,  Maine  manager, 
.Associated  Press,  .addressed  members  of 
the  Men’s  Club,  First  Parish  Church  of 
Saco,  Me..  Nov.  2. 

L.  L.  dc  Guevara,  until  recently  with 
the  Latin  .American  department  of  the 
.Associated  Press  in  New  A’ork  City,  has 
returned  to  his  native  home,  Mexico  City, 
after  spending  13  years  in  New  York. 
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He  is  assisting  Jack  Starr-Hunt,  Mexi(» 

City  correspondent  for  Xezv  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune  and  other  American  news¬ 
papers. 

Tom  Mahoney,  who  has  resigned  as 
city  editor,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post,  to  be¬ 
come  United  Press  bureau  manager  at 
Dallas,  spent  his  honeymoon  in  Mexico 
City.  His  bride  formerly  was  Miss 
Grace  Dooley  of  Kansas  City.  TTif 
couple  made  the  trip  to  Mexico  City  by 
airplane. 

Qtis  Pusey,  of  the  Associated  Press, 

Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  Utah  newspaper 
golf  champion  for  1930,  having  won  the 
title  recently  by  defeating  Ray  Wilson 
of  the  Ogden  Standard-E.vaminer,  and 
Mac  Corbett,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
Xeu’s. 

Clifford  Gessler,  telegraph  editor,  " 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  .Star-Bulletin,  is  id- 
ing  as  .Associated  Press  correspondent 
while  Homer  T.  .Ashbaugh,  bureau  chief 
in  Hawaii,  is  on  vacation. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

WILLIAM  E.  BROWN,  who  has 
”  been  managing  the  Bagley  (la.) 
Gazette,  has  leased  the  Scranton  (la.) 
Journal,  weekly.  Mr.  Brown  continues 
control  of  the  Bagley  Gazette  although 
no  longer  directly  interested  in  its  man¬ 
agement. 

G.  Wiley  Beveridge  has  resigned  as 
editor  and  manager  of  the  I-acon  (la.) 
Weekly,  where  he  has  been  employed 
four  years,  and  with  Charles  O.  Neal, 
linotype  operator  of  the  paper,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sumner  (la.)  Gazette. 

After  being  owned  by  the  Cather  fam¬ 
ily  since  1879,  the  Southern  Ae.qis, 
w-eekly,  of  Ashville,  Ala.,  has  been  sold 
by  B.  B.  Cather  to  S.  B.  Slone,  of  Fort 
Payne,  Ala.  The  plant  will  be  moved 
into  a  new  building.  Mr.  Cather  has 
not  announced  future  plans. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

A  LTOONA  (Pa.)  MIRROR,  32-page 
Radio  Show  \\>ek  edition,  Nov.  3. 
Greeley  (Col.)  Tribune-Republican.  1 
()4-page  Historical  edition,  Oct.  10. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
8-page  Radio  Show  section,  Oct.  28. 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  Xezvs-Virginian. 
6-page  section  devoted  to  Bryan-Miles 
Music  Store.  Oct.  30. 

Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  18- 
page  Industrial  Kdition  Nov.  1  as  sup¬ 
plement  to  regular  paper  of  that  date. 

ll'ashington  (D.C.)  Times,  8-page 
section  devoted  to  opening  of  new  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Oct.  29. 

Waterloo  (la.)  Morning  Tribune, 
Radio  Section,  12  pages,  Nov.  2. 

Rich  m  o  n  d  (\’a.)  Times-pispatch, 
8-page  tabloiil  winter  travel  guide,  Sun¬ 
day.  Nov.  2. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  JACK  MATHIS.  Okl.ahoma  news- 
•  paper  man.  has  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Marland  (Okla.)  Marim 
Rcz'iezo.  Mathis  has  recently  been  with 
the  Orlando  Clipper.  He  is  moving  the 
efi’nipment  to  Marlaml. 

Tujunga  Free  Press  is  a  new  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  established  in  Tu¬ 
junga  Valley,  adjoining  the  Los  ,AnKle> 
metrojKditan  area.  R.  E.  and  Keith  For- 
bush  are  the  publishers.  Jack  Clnte,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  .Axel  Berg,  advertising  manager, 

TALKS  ON  RADIO  ABOUT  BOOKS 

W.  Orton  Tewson,  who  while  literary 
editor  of  the  Xezv  York  Evening  Pptt 
and  Philadelphia  Public  I.edger,  orig¬ 
inated  a  plan  of  having  children 
view”  each  fall  the  new  books  published 
for  them,  will  give  two  radio  talks  on 
“Books  for  the  Bairns”  in  connection 
with  Children’s  Book  Week.  On  Friday 
afternoon.  Nov.  14,  at  2:.30  o’clock,  he 
will  speak  from  WJZ,  and  on  Tiu’sda.r 
evening,  Nov.  18.  at  8:30  o’clock,  from 
o’clock,  from  WXYC. 

RUNNING  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

The  Tuba  (Okla.)  Tribune  on  Nov- 
2  started  a  scries  which  has  been  in  prep* 
aration  for  several  months.  It  is 
titled,  “Before  Oklahoma,”  and  is  ^ 
authentic  story  of  the  days  before  the 
area  became  a  state. 
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MICROMETER  IMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT --- 

ANOTHER  EXCLUSIVE  HOE  FEATURE 


The  [Hoe  Visual  Micrometer  Impres¬ 
sion  Adjustment  is  far  superior  to 
the  wedge  or  other  types  of  adjustment. 

It  is  more  accurate,  more  positive,  sim¬ 
pler,  more  convenient  and  is  operated  by 
a  single  movement  from  a  safe  position 
outside  the  press.  It  is  the  only  device 
which  permits  accurate  adjustment  while 
the  press  is  running. 

The  micrometer  dials  show  plainly  the 


exact  impression  carried,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  set  the  impression  correctly 
without  having  to  rely  on  “feel”,  and  to 
know  positively  the  amount  of  impres¬ 
sion  carried  at  all  times. 

With  the  micrometer  dials  at  both  ends 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  the  cylinders 
parallel  —  thus  reducing  web  breaks  — 
whereas  with  the  wedge  or  other  types 
this  is  uncertain. 


R.HOE  &  CO.INC 


BOSTON 


General  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 
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WRITERS  WIN  BATTLE 
WITH  FILM  NOTABLES 

RalpS  Ince  and  Two  Companion* 

Battered  In  Free>For-All  In 
Lo*  Angele*  Pre**  Club^ 

Three  Reporter*  Injured 

In  an  impromptu  pugilistic  contest, 
staged  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  27,  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Press  Qub,  in  Hollywo^, 
Cal.,  three  motion  picture  dignitaries 
suffered  battered  heads  and  were  treated 
at  the  Emergency  hospital,  while  three 
newspapermen  suffered  four  black  eyes 
and  a  broken  nose.  It  was  a  battle  of 
the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  according 
to  eye-witnesses,  in  which  the  motion 
picture  principals  received  all  Ae  ^b- 
licity  and  the  newspapermen’s  identities 
have  not  been  revealed. 

The  picture  notables  were  Ralph  Ince, 
motion  picture  director  and  executive ; 
Henry  Clive,  magazine  cover  artist;  and 
Oliver  Price,  who  stated  he  was  an  oil 
operator. 

The  trio,  above  named,  are  said  to  have 
entered  the  club  as  guests,  were  later 
invited  to  leave  and  refused,  protesting 
they  were  the  guests  of  Rex  Lease,  a 
film  cowboy.  L^ase  is  said  to  have  had 
in  his  possession  a  courtesy  card  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  club.  Lease’s  alleged 
guests  were  asked  to  accompany  their 
host.  Instead  of  doing  so,  one  of  their 
number,  turned  on  those  as.sembled  in 
the  club  quarters  and  shouted : 

“I  can  lick  any  new'Spaper  man  in  Los 
Angeles.” 

Fists  l)egan  to  fly  after  his  challenge, 
witnesses  said,  with  the  result  that  wlice 
were  called  to  eject  the  group.  Cliairs 
crashed  and  candlesticks  flew,  so  35 
newspaper  men  who  were  in  the  club  at 
the  time  enthusiastically  arose  from  their 
seats  to  take  part  in  the  fight. 

Lease,  who  paid  a  $.50  fine  in  July  for 
blacking  the  eve  of  Vivian  Duncan,  took 
no  part  in  the  fight,  but  stood  on  the 
sidelines  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
left  the  room.  He  accompanied  his 
companions  to  the  hospital,  however.  No 
arrests  were  made  when  the  writers  re¬ 
fused  to  prosecute. 

The  score :  ' Hollywood — three  bruised 
heads.  Newspaper  men-  -four  black  eyes, 
one  broken  nose. 

PRESS  CALLED  NUISANCE 

Buffalo  Re*ideiit*  Object  to  Noi*e 
Made  by  Weekly’*  Machine 

\\  hetlier  the  operation  of  a  printing 
press  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  is  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
in  Buffalo.  Twenty-nine  residents  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant  of  the  North  Buf¬ 
falo  Nezvs,  a  community  weekly,  have 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  municipal 
health  department  claiming  the  operation 
of  its  presses  at  night  prevent  sleep  of 
neighbors  and  hence  is  a  health  menace. 

Several  years  ago  the  same  concern 
was  forced  to  go  into  court  for  an  order 
authorizing  it  to  operate  its  business  on 
the  ground  that  newspaper  publication 
is  not  “heavy  manufacturing”  and  hence 
could  not  be  restrained  as  such  under  an 
existing  zoning  law.  The  health  depart¬ 
ment  has  reserx  ed  decision  pending  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  conference  with  owners 
of  the  plant. 

SUN  JOINS  YENCHING  STAFF 

J.  C.  Sun,  head  of  the  English  serv¬ 
ice  of  Kuo  Wen  News  Agency,  Pek¬ 
ing,  recently  joined  the  department  of 
pournalism  of  Yenching  University  as  a 
part-time  lecturer.  He  will  also  act  as 
liaison  officer  for  the  department  with 
the  press  of  Peiping  and  Tientsin.  Mr. 
Sun  was  formerly  with  the  North  Critia 
Standard. 

NEW  FALL  RIVER  WEEKLY 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Press  made 
its  appearance  Nov.  1  as  a  new  weekly. 
The  fir.st  issue,  of  eight  pages,  carri^ 
no  advertising.  No  indication  is  given 
as  to  the  backers  or  editors  of  the  paper. 
Francis  B.  Leary,  purchasing  agent  for 
the  city  on  a  $4.8()0  a  year  salary,  re¬ 
signed  a  fortnight  ago  to  be  the 
publisher. 


VISITING  PRESIDENTS’  TOMBS 
IS  EDITOR’S  HOBBY 

Don  VANDER  WERP,  editor 
and  publisher,  Fremont  (Mich.) 
Times-Indicator,  has  a  peculiar 
hobby.  Instead  of  fishing,  hunting 
or  playing  golf,  he  prefers  to  spend 
his  recreational  periods  visiting  the 
tombs  of  presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Vender  Werp  recently  announced, 
after  returning  from  one  of  his 
tours,  that  he  bad  visited  the  rest¬ 
ing  places  of  all  the  presidents 
with  the  exception  of  Polk,  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Taft. 


LAWYERS  GANGSTERS’  “BRAINS” 

Dr.  Pitkin  Tells  Women  They  Can 
AUeviate  Crime  Problem 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University,  in  an 
address  to  300  women’s  club  presidents  at 
the  final  session  last  week  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Institute,  challenged  the  women 
to  tackle  the  crime  problem  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  criminal  lawyer  whom  he  called 
the  key  to  the  gangster’s  power. 

“No  gang  could  exist  without  a  lawyer 
at  its  head,”  he  charged.  “You  women 
can  identify  this  man  and  have  him 
watched.  Don’t  tell  the  police  until  you 
have  your  evidence.  Work  with  your 
local  newspaper  if  you  can,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  buy  the  paper.  Women  are  missing 
the  greatest  chance  in  the  United  States 
today  by  not  getting  control  of  the 
small-town  newspapers.” 

The  women  club  leaders  gathered  to¬ 
gether  Oct.  28-29  in  conference  at  the 
Hotel  .\stor  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Institute  were  addressed 
by  Colonel  Arthur  Wcxids,  chairman  of 
President  Hoover’s  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unemployment  and  Colonel 
William  J.  Donovan,  former  assistant 
United  States  Attorney  General,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  for  their  cooperation  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  crisis.  The  women  passed 
a  resolution  promising  to  urge  upon  their 
members  intelligent  ccxjperation  in  the 
plans  for  relief. 

SETTLED  MUDHEN  DEBATE 

City  Editor  Served  Fowl  To  Hunters 
Who  Thought  It  Duck 

.Vfter  the  Oklahoma  state  game  and 
fish  department  aroused  the  state  sport¬ 
ing  fraternity  by  suggesting  that  hunters 
kill  mudhens.  alias  coots,  with  their  mal¬ 
lards  and  ruddy  ducks,  a  controversy  was 
started  in  Oklahoma  by  those  who  said 
that  the  lowly  coot  is  unfit  to  cat. 

Some  hunters  said  one  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  coot  and  duck  if  both 
are  served  on  the  same  plate.  Others 
said  that  even  the  difference  of  smell 
is  detectable. 

His  paper  having  started  the  con¬ 
troversy  by  printing  the  appeal  of  the 
game  department,  I.arry  Sisk,  city  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  invited  ten 
of  the  city’s  most  accomplished  duck 
hunters  to  a  “duck  dinner.” 

Unsuspecting,  the  hunters  attended  and 
praised  the  delectable  “duck”,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  after  being  informed  that  they  had 
eaten  nothing  but  mudhen  that  after  all, 
they  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  and  that 
their  aversion  must  have  been  based  on 
prejudice. 

CLOUGH  PROMOTED 

S.  De  Witt  Clough,  secretary  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Abbott  Lalxora- 
tories,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  publicity  and 
a  director  of  the  company.  C.  R.  Jack- 
son.  of  Swan-Myers,  with  which  firm 
.■\bbf>tt  recently  combined,  becomes  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

ENGRAVING  FIRM  EXPANDS 

George  G.  Wesley,  proprietor  of  the 
Wesley  Engravers.  Ltd.,  of  I^ondon, 
Out.,  has  purchased  the  branch  plant  of 
the  Rapid  Grip  Engraving  company  in 
that  city  and  will  merge  the  two  plants 
in  the  \\’esley  establishment. 


SCHOOLS 

Ralph  L.  CROSMAN,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  recently  spoke  before 
the  Merchants’  Round  Table  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins,  Col.  He  urged  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  helping  restore  busi¬ 
ness  to  normal  levels. 

Wilman  Goodwin,  editor.  University 
of  Southern  California  comic  magazine 
Wamfms,  will  be  official  hostess  of  the 
Western  Association  of  College  Comic 
Magazines  to  be  conducted  in  Los  .'\n- 
geles  on  Nov.  13  to  15. 

Delegates  from  12  college  newspapers 
were  guests  during  the  week  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Press  Association. 

Nebraska  High  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska’s  School  of 
Journalism,  Lincoln,  last  week-end  re¬ 
elected  Miss  Belle  Farman  of  Lincoln 
high  school  association  president.  More 
than  250  attended. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  the  Mississippi 
High  School  Press  Association  and  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  a  short  course 
in  journalism  was  given  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  Oct.  31-Nov.  1.  Twenty  lectures 
were  given  during  the  two  days  and  the 
speaker  at  the  Hallowe’en  banquet  was 
George  Morris,  vice-president  aixl  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal-Eveninq  Appeal. 

Miss  Marion  McGrath  is  the  new  editor 
of  the  Rosary  College  Eagle,  student 
publication  of  Rosary  College,  River 
Forest,  Ill. 

George  E.  Masters,  publisher,  Yank¬ 
ton  (S.D.)  Daily  Press  and  Dakotan, 
and  Ted  L.  Ramsey,  managing  editor, 
.’iioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Daily  Argus  Leader, 
were  chief  speakers  at  the  annual  South 
Dakota  High  School  Press  Association 
meeting  at  Brookings  last  week. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

BRIDGEPORT  (Conn.)  Advhitis- 
^  INC  Club  staged  its  first  annual  in¬ 
formal  Hallowe’en  dance  Oct.  30  at 
Champ’s  Farm,  Black  Rock,  Bridgeport. 
Members  of  clubs  from  New  York  and 
New  Haven  were  guests  of  honor.  Mrs. 
Doris  Speidcl  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  assisted  by  Leonard  Brown,  Otis 
Lewis  and  Miss  Emma  Seaman. 

Rupert  Hughes  was  recently  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Writkrs’  Club 
OF  Los  .\ngf,lf.s.  E.  Percy  Heath  and 
Clara  Beranger  are  vice-presidents ; 
Jefferson  Moffitt,  secretary  and  John 
lasper,  treasurer.  The  new  board  is 
Harry  Brand,  Madeline  Brandeis,  Al¬ 
fred  Cohn,  Charles  Dillon.  John  F. 
Goodrich,  Martin  Justice,  Mary  H. 
O’Connor.  Arch  Reeve,  Joseph  Sherman 
and  Waldemar  Young.  The  club  mem¬ 
bership  is  composed  of  authors,  screen 
writers  and  newspaper  men  and  women. 

Mrs.  Editha  L.  Watson  of  the 
CoLOR.XDo  Graphic,  Denver,  recently 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cf.ntral 
Dlstrict  Prf.ss  Association,  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  L.  S.  Megill  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  company,  Denever,  was 
named  secretarv-treasurer. 


Free  Press  circolatiim  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


“Starts  Thm  Day 
ja  Dmtroif' 


Richard  M.  Seymour,  Rochester 
printer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Empire  State  Typographical  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  25th  semi-annual  session 
held  in  Rochester  Oct.  25-26. 

Frank  Gainford,  of  American  Fork, 
was  recently  nam^  chairman  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  division  of  the  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Provo,  Utah.  Robert  W, 
Goodell,  Provo  Herald,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  new  organization. 
Branches  will  be  formed  in  Sanpete, 
Juab,  Summit,  Tooele,  Wasatch,  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  counties. 

Harry  Haime  of  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript  was  installed  last  week  as  master 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  Lodge  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  Other  officers  installed  were 
John  Arthur  Zemia,  senior  warden, 
Dugald  MacCallum,  junior  warden, 
Arthur  H.  Hayward,  secretary  and 
Charles  A.  (Tolton,  treasurer. 

New  England  Women’s  Press 
Association  will  open  its  46th  year  with 
a  meeting  at  Hotel  Lincolnshire,  Boston, 
Nov.  5. 

Carl  A.  Gode,  advertising  counsel,  C!on- 
tinental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  director  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers’  Association  of  Chicago 
led  the  discussion  at  the  second  of  a 
series  of  advertising  clinics  being  held 
by  the  financial  advertisers.  The  topic 
was  Special  Editions. 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  op 
Chicago  held  a  Hallowe’en  party  Oct 
29.  Scotch  L.  Jenness,  social  chairman, 
was  in  charge. 

Sam  Hodges,  editor,  Osceola  (Ark.) 
Times  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Mississippi  County  Editors  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Gordwi  C.  Aymar,  of  the  Blackman 
Company,  New  York,  addressed  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  4,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  He  illustrated  his  talk  on 
“The  Value  of  Art  in  Advertising”  with 
samples  of  advertising  art  in  colors. 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  Y  ork 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORR 
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Newsprint 


SKILLFULLY  engineered  for  gradients  and 
curves,  sturdily  constructed,  this  flume 
extends  for  eleven  miles  across  country  on 
the  Price  Brothers  timber  limits  north  of 
the  Saguenay.  It  carries  logs  from  the  Valin 
Basin  to  the  Shipshaw  River,  whence  they 
float  through  a  second,  shorter  flume  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Kenogami  mill. 

It  is  by  such  improvements  that  Priee 
Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  has  organ¬ 
ized  its  vast  timber  domain  for  permanent 
economical  operation.  All  the  Price  limits  in 
the  Saguenay  country  are  directly  tributary 
to  the  newsprint  mills.  And  by  avoiding  sueh 
expenses  as  rafting  upstream  the  company  is 
able  to  eontrol  its  costs  within  narrow  limits. 


And  with  these  improvements  in  physical 
properties  goes  a  policy  of  management, 
which  has  developed  from  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  experience  in  the  Quebec 
woods.  It  is  a  policy  that  utilizes  the  erop 
economically — that  harvests  on  a  basis  of 
normal,  permanent  yield— that  uses  low-cost 


and  hijrh-cost  wood  in  a  fixed  ratio  each 


year 


without  stripping  the  near-by  tracts. 

This  policy,  the  vast  resources  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  its  program  of  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  for  eontrolled  costs — these  make  Price 
Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  a  dependable 
source  of  supply  for  all  your  newsprint 
Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  Price 
House,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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Advertising  Agencies 

NEW  YORK  AGENCIES 
ARE  AFFILIATED 


New  Arrancement  Between  Robinson- 
Tiffany  and  Churchill-Hall 
Not  a  Merger,  OfRciaU 
State 


Robiiiboii-Tiffany,  Inc.,  and  Churchill- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  have  formed  an  affiliation  which 
will  make  the  "facilities  and  counsel  of 
each  agency  available  to  the  clients  of 
each  other,”  according  to  announcement 
by  the  two  agencies. 

The  arrangement  is  not  a  merger,  and 
each  organization  will  continue  its  pres¬ 
ent  offices  with  no  changes  in  officers  or 
staff. 

The  move  was  explained  as  a  working 
agreement  to  bring  broader  experience 
to  bear  upon  problems  arising  in  the 
work  of  clients  of  either  agency. 

The  Robinson-Tiffany  agency  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1929  by  Humphrey  C.  Tif¬ 
fany  as  president  and  secretary,  and  Don 
Robinson  as  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Tiffany,  who  at  one  time  was  a  po¬ 
lice  and  ship  news  reporter  on  the  old 
.\Vi£'  York  Globe,  also  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  and  acting  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company ;  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  General  Motors  Ex¬ 
port  Division;  assistant  sales  promotion 
manager  and  later  general  manager  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  Durant 
Motors.  Inc. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company ;  advertising  manager  of 
the  Samson  Tractor  Company;  account 
executive  Campbell-Ewald  Company ; 
manager  advertisers'  service  department 
.\rrow  Press.  Inc.;  first  managing 
editor,  AiUottiofive  Daily  Xews:  ana 
sales  manager,  director,  plan  and  adver¬ 
tising  division,  James  F.  Newcomb  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Churchill-Hall.  Inc.,  establi.shed  in 
1912,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agencies. 
H.  B.  LeQuatte  has  been  president  since 
1921.  Other  key  men  in  the  agency,  all 
of  whom  are  stockholders,  are;  E.  C. 
Norris,  vice-president :  0.  H.  Janes, 

treasurer;  O.  S.  Clarke,  copy  chief;  J. 
E.  Shepherd;  \V.  T.  Elberty,  art  direc¬ 
tor;  and  W.  J.  Schubert. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


Chester  B.  Bowles 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  has  been 
owned  by  a  family  .  named  Bowles. 
Chester  B.  Bowles,  the  natty  young 
fellow  who  adorns  this  column  this 
week,  is  a  first  cousin  of  Sherman 
Bowles,  the  present  general  manager  of 
the  paper. 

.A  decade  ago  Chester  B.  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  family  paper.  Today  he 
is  copy  chief  and  co-partner  of  Benton 
&  Bowles,  New  York  advertising 


agency.  He  acquired  his  agency  train¬ 
ing  through  a  long  period  of  service 
in  the  copy  department  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

A  year  ago  last  August  he  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Benton  hung  out  the  Benton  & 
Bowles  shingle.  Benton  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  Batten’s  trade  division  and,  at 
the  time  of  launching  on  his  own  with 
Bowles,  was  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan,  Chicago. 

“Newspapers,”  Bowles  states,  “are  the 
great  idea  source  for  copywriters.  The 
best  advertisements  today  embody  the 
newswriters’  style  and  on  headlines  fol¬ 
low  the  technique  used  by  men  on  the 
copy  desk. 

".Almost  every  day  we  appreciate 
anew  the  inestimable  value  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  give  us  priceless  coopera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  and  from 
an  advertising  standpoint  they  invari¬ 
ably  prove  their  case  from  the  sales 
records.  Newspaper  representatives 
are  much  more  than  publishers’  spokes¬ 
men  these  days — they  are  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies’  reporters  gathering  au¬ 
thentic  merchandising  data  in  their  circu¬ 
lation  territories.” 

The  copy  prepared  by  Bowles  deals 
with  Hellmann’s  Mayonnaise  and  Certo, 
two  products  of  the  (Seneral  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration;  Letheric,  and  Squibb  Di-Phen. 
His  hobbies  are  squash,  modern  art. 
books,  and  golf — he  once  was  captain  of 
the  A'ale  golf  team. 


BIG  ADVERTISING  DRIVE 
FOR  OIL  COMPANY 


New  McCready-Park*  Client 

The  McCready-Parks  agency.  New 
A'ork,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Kurzman,  Fifth  Avenue 
store. 


ALONG  ADVERTISING  ROW 

- By  ROBERT  S.  MANN - 


A  SPECIAL  five-month  newspaper 
campaign  begun  in  August  by 
Coty,  Inc.,  makers  of  perfumes  and  cos¬ 
metics,  was  doubled  in  size  this  week, 
and  now  consists  of  224-linc  units,  in¬ 
stead  of  112-line,  appearing  in  \^7  news¬ 
papers.  A  further  increase  is  predicted 
for  the  weeks  just  preceding  the  holidays. 

Results  from  the  campaign  have  been 
“gratifying,”  according  to  W.  B.  New¬ 
burgh,  in  charge  of  the  account  for  the 
Percival  K.  Frewert  Company,  New 
A  ork  advertising  agency.  The  sales  curve 
for  Coty  face  powder,  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  a  peak  in  September  and  a  seasonal 

steadv 


Moore  Joins  Pratt  &.  Florea 

Robert  Foster  Moore  has  resigned  as 
public  relations  director  of  the  National 
Chain  Store  .Association  to  join  with 
Pratt  &  Fiorea,  Inc..  New  York  special¬ 
ists  in  window  display  and  dealer  helps 
for  national  advertisers.  .As  a  memlier 
of  the  .Association  staff.  Mr.  Moore  ed¬ 
ited  Chain  Store  Progress,  directed  the 
speakers’  bureau  and  was  responsible  for 
the  organizing  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment. 


decline  afterward,  has  shown 

rise  this  fall,  he  said.  One  reason  for  ^  DVERTISING 


and  set  in  similar  style.  Two  days  later 
an  announcement  signed  by  the  Telegram 
apologized  and  added :  “Mr.  Roy  W. 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Telegram, 
instantly  offered  to  pay  Macy  customers 
the  difference  in  price — even  though  but 
a  few  thousand  copies  of  the  paper  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  typographical  error. 
This  Macy’s  refused  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  distinctly  unfair  to  any  newspaper 
to  penalize  it  so  heavily  for  an  obvious 
error  for  which  any  reasonable  customer 
should  have  accepted  an  explanation.” 


the  special  campaign  was  to  combat  sea- 


Federal 


sonal  variations  in  sales. 

This  black-and-white  advertising  is  in 
addition  to  the  Coty  advertising  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  rotogravure  sections,  but  em¬ 
phasizes  the  same  product.  .A  new  line 
of  Coty  toilet  articles  for  men  is  being 
distributed  to  the  trade,  and  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
next  vear. 


Car  Wood  Account  Placed 

Gar  \V<x)d  Inc.,  of  Marysville  and  Al- 
g<inac.  Mich.,  builders  of  runabout  and 
cruiser  type  motor  boats,  has  announced 
through  its  general  sales  manager.  J. 
Howard  Teagan.  the  anpointment  of  .Ad¬ 
vertisers  Incorporated  as  advertising 
counsel. 


CT.ANCO,  Inc.,  which  announced  last 
fall  that  it  was  dropping  newspapers 
from  its  advertising  sch^ules  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  paying  general  rates  higher 
than  retail  rates,  will  undoubtedly  return 
to  the  use  of  the  newspapers  in  19,B.  it 
was  indicated  this  week  by  E.  B.  Ix)ve- 
land.  advertising  manager.  Next  year’s 
campaign  is  being  outlined,  he  said,  hut  no 
details  will  be  definite  until  later  in  the 
vear. 


Continental  Announces  That  1,500 
Newspapers  Will  Be  Used  ia 
1931,  an  Increase  of  300 
Over  This  Year 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

De.\vf.r,  Colo.,  Nov.  5. — Continental 
Oil  Company  officials  have  announced 
approval  of  an  advertising  budget  for 
1931  running  into  seven  figures.  The 
exact  amount  was  not  disclosed.  The 
appropriation  will  be  spent  largely  in 
newspapers.  The  program  equals  tlw 
largest  previous  advertising  budget  in 
the  company’s  history,  that  of  1*^30,  when 
space  was  used  in  more  than  twelve 
hundred  newspapers,  besides  magazines 
and  radio.  This  year  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  newspapers  w’ill  carry  Conti¬ 
nental  copy. 

In  announcing  approval  of  the  budget, 
D.  J.  Muran,  president,  said  the  manage¬ 
ment  believes  that  advertising  is  a  vitally 
necessary  third  arm  of  business  de¬ 
signed  for  use  continuously,  in  good 
times  and  bad.  Continental  offices  are 
in  Denver  and  Ponca  City,  Okla. 


New  Vars  Accounts 

The  Park  Metalw'are  Company,  Inc., 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
automotive  and  electrical  tools,  has 
placed  its  account  with  the  Buffalo  office 
of  .Addison  A^ars,  Inc.  The  Buffalo  Bolt 
Company  is  also  placing  advertising 
through  the  Buffalo  office  of  .Addison 
Vars.  Trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Planning  Citrus  Campaign 

Plans  for  the  advertising  campaign  for 
the  Florida  Citrus  Growers'  Clearing 
House  .Association  during  the  season 
were  discussed  last  week  in  Winter  Ha- 
F.  H.  Uthoff,  of  N.  W.  .Ayer  & 


.Son,  Philadelphia,  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  association. 


Zitser  Joins  Burton-Nelson 

Bernard  Zis.ser  has  joined  the  Burton- 
Nelson  Company,  New  York,  as  account 
executive.  Zisser  was  formerly  with  the 
sales  and  publicity  department  of  Fash¬ 
ion  Park  Clothes  and  the  I.angrock’s 
Clothing  Company  in  New  Haven  and 
has  been  a  free-lance  advertising  writer. 


censorship  by  the 
Trade  Commission  now 


goes  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  agreed  this  week  to  grant  a  new 
review  of  the  Marmola  case.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  is  whether  the  commission 
can  bring  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 
advertising  which  it  considers  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  public,  or  whether  it  must  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  cases  where  business  rivals 
show  unfair  competition.  The  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  has  ruled  for 
the  latter  view. 


Brady  Joina  Albert  Frank 

The  Chicago  office  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.  has  added  Joseph  Brady  to  its  re¬ 
search  staff.  Mr.  Brady  was  formerly 
with  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  received  special 
training  in  research  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  school  of  commerce. 


P  IRST-of-the-month  New  York  de- 


Piper  Join*  Johnson  Motor 

Charles  M.  Pijier.  formerly  general 
sales  manager.  Fisk  Tire  Company.  Inc.. 
Chicopee  F'alls.  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Johnson  Motor  Company  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill. 


Arrol  Shaving  Cream  Appoints 

The  advertising  of  Arrol  Shaving 
Cream,  made  bv  the  .Arrol  Company, 
manufacturing  chemists,  will  be  handled 
'■v  Howland.  Oliphant  &  McIntyre.  New 
A’ork. 


'^HF!  Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  taking  in  Melvern  H. 
Rolx-rts  as  executive  vice-president  is 
liecoming  Kerr,  McCarthy  &  Roberts, 
Inc.,  with  enlarged  quarters  at  10  East 
40th  Street.  New  A’ork  City.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  was  formerly  president  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Garment  Company,  mail  order 
house,  which  he  founded.  He  at  one 
time  published  a  trade  magazine  in  the 
readv-to-wear  field. 


partment  store  repartee  (based  on  re¬ 
prints  of  a  Will  Rogers  article  which  said: 
“Fighting  wars  on  credit  can  put  you  in 
the  ashcan,  just  like  buying  everything 
on  credit  has  put  us  there.”) 

Macy’s — “We  suggest  that  Mr.  Rogers 
turn  to  Macy’s  and  find  further  food 
for  thought,  to-wit :  No  Ore  Is  in  Debt 
to  Macy’s.” 

Gimbel’s  (next  day) — “Dear  Will 
Rogers;  You’re  quite  right  when  you 
say  that  credit  nut  us  where  we  arc — 
hut  we’re  certainly  not  in  the  ashcan. 
We’re  still  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand,  a  hundred  million  of  us.  Perhaps 
we’ve  done  a  little  better  in  the  past, 
but  not  much  .  .  .  Credit  put  us  where 
we  arc— and  credit  is  going  to  put  this 
great  countrv  of  ours  farther  ahead  than 
ever  before.” 


New  Buffalo  Agency 

A  new  general  advertising  agency  has 
iK’eii  organized  at  Buffalo  under  the  firm 
name  of  Warman  &  Hall.  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  the  Jackson  building.  Kohert 
B.  Warman  and  Melvin  F.  Hall  arc  the 
partners.  Frederick  H.  Mitchell  and  M. 
S.  Bush  are  associates. 


Opens  Portland  Agency 

Harold  F.  Biddle,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Deering  high  school  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  resigned  and 
opened  an  advertising  office  in  Portland. 
Mr.  Biddle  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  Representative-elect  to 
the  Maine  legislature. 


Hildebrand  With  R.  L.  Polk 

R.  L  Hildebrand  has  joined  the  Ch'- 
cago  office  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  as  an 
account  executive.  He  was  formerly 
with  Walker  &  Co.,  in  Detroit. 


Appointed  Office  Manager 

Miss  Mildred  Christian  has  been  named 


OMEN’S  coats,  “usually  $.‘18.75,' 


Wesley  Associates  Named 

The  Wesley  .Associates  of  New  A’ork 
have  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Mountain  Mill  Company, 
Lee.  Mass. 


were  offered  at  the  bargain  price 
of  $8.94  in  an  advertisement  of  R.  H. 
Macy  8:  Co..  Inc.,  in  some  copies  of  the 
-A'ctc  York  Telegram  Nov.  3.  Directly 
below,  however,  appeared  a  group  of 
dresses,  “usually  $13.74,”  offered  at 
$48.75.  The  two  items  were  illustrated 


'p’OOTR.ALL  games  to  he  played  in 
■*-  New  York  City  are  now  being  adver¬ 
tised  in  Coast  newspapers  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  .Ailvertisements  point 
out  that  this  road’s  connections  with  air 
lines  and  fast  train  service  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  enable  speedy'  journeys  to 
the  Eastern  grid  contests. 


office  manager  and  account  executive 


the  Batchelor  .Advertising  .Agency,  f'p''- 
kane.  Wash. 


Burrill  With  Procter  &  Collier 

Ernest  .A.  Burrill.  formerly  with  th" 
K'envon  Company,  Inc..  Boston,  has 
joined  the  Proctor  &  Collier  Compam, 
Cincinnati,  as  merchandising  counselor. 
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COLUMNS  RIGHT-  H 
COLUMNS  LEFT—  H 
COLUMNS  ALL  around' 

This  isn’t  intended  to  recall  fond  memories  of 
your  army  days,  but  rather  to  focus  your  at¬ 
tention  on  the  fact  that  Ionic  No.  5  is  just 
about  as  widely  used  as  any  extremely  legible  A 
newspaper  face  ever  has  been.  Columns  of^ 
Ionic  are  everywhere.  H 

Perhaps  Ionic  is  used  by  more  papers  than  H 
any  other  face  ever  was — we  don’t  know  def  i-  * 
nitely,  and  there  aren’t  any  available  means 
of  finding  out.  We  do  know  Ionic  is  used  by 
more  than  1 ,800  newspapers  in  this  country 
alone — and  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way  toward  be¬ 
coming  the  face  all  other  news  types  may  be 
judged  by. 

Ionic  didn’t  gain  this  wide  popularity  by 
accident.  There  isn’t  any  mystery  about  the 
merit  of  the  face.  It’s  just  the  most  legible 
news  face  yet  designed,  and  thousands  of 
publishing  executives  know  it. 

They  know  it  because  Ionic  shines  brightest 
by  comparison,  and  newspaper  readers  every¬ 
where  prefer  it.  Its  large,  clear  lower  case 
letters  are  clean  and  open  regardless  of  the 
paper  stock  it  is  printed  on.  Its  superior  fit¬ 
ting,  which  gives  the  maximum  in  letter  and 
word  count,  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  Then, 
too,  Ionic  has  no  pin  holes  to  fill  up  with  ink, 
no  fine  lines  to  dazzle  the  eye,  which  may 
break  down  under  mat-making  or  stereotyp¬ 
ing  pressure. 


IONIC  No.  5 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read 
comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye- 
strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and 
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Many  publishers  repeated 
their  own  papers  in  the  form 
son  showings  of  Ionic  and  the 
were  then  using — and  invited 
ment.  Readers’  praise  was  er^^^HH 
Ionic  was  preferred  over  all 

Now,  more  than  1800 
America  are  using  Ionic  No. 
quite  a  number.  I 

The  selection  of  a  newspapf^^^^KssI 
whether  for  news  columns  ^^^^Klecl 
ads,  calls  for  the  careful  we^^^^^VtwiI 
factors;  legibility  and  worr^^^^^vlt  i^| 
ordinarily  assumed  that  onr^^^^wacrl-l 
flced  for  the  other,  but  th^^^^^^eces-i 
sarily  true  as  may  be  see^^^^Budy  ofj 
the  new  face,  Ionic  No.  these  | 

two  desirable  qualities  a^^^^Bied  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

The  growing  demand^^^^Vace,  with 
which  publishers  constai^^Bnd  them¬ 
selves  confronted,  presents  t^Bfblem  that 
can  now  be  met  in  a  satisfact^^way. 

A  smaller  size  of  Ionic  is  as  easy  to  read 
as  a  larger  size  in  some  other  face,  hence  a 
reduction  In  type  size  does  not  mean  les¬ 
sened  legibility,  but  instead  means  easier 
reading  than  the  type  face  originally  used. 

The  comparatively  short  ascenders  and 
descenders  give  the  lines  an  open,  leaded 
appearance  even  when  they  are  set  solid. 
The  51/4  point  size  may  be  set  14  lines  to  the 
Inch,  with  special  short  descenders;  the 
6V4  point  may  be  set  on  a  6!^  point  slug 
and  the  seven  on  seven,  or  they  may  be 
leaded  to  any  desired  extent. 

After  several  years  of  investigation  and 
experimentation.  The  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  announces  the  introduction 
of  a  new  newspaper  body  face.  This  new 
Ionic  is  an  exceptionally  readable  face.  The 
openness  of  the  rounded  letters — the  height 
and  width  of  the  lower  case — the  clear-cut 


Eye  specialists  have  endorsed  Ionic  as  the 
most  legible  of  news  faces  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  3,297  stated  definitely  that  Ionic  was 
superior  in  reading  ease,  as  compared  with 
other  faces,  in  a  test  questionnaire  mailing  to 
3,767  optical  specialists  in  all  sections  of  the 
country — and  this  is  an  endorsement  of  87.1 
per  cent. 

Newspaper  readers  too  have  praised  Ionic 
enthusiastically.  In  every  instance  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  asked  their  readers  to  express  a 
preference  for  Ionic  (by  running  side  by  side 
comparisons  of  Ionic  and  other  news  faces) 
the  result  has  been  about  85  per  cent. 

You  may  be  casual  about  the  importance 
of  Ionic  in  the  reading  ease  of  your  paper. 
But  by  taking  the  open-minded  viewpoint — 
by  putting  the  problem  up  to  your  readers, 
you’ll  discover  the  really  amazing  distinction 
Lbetween  Ionic  and  the  average  news  face,  and 
^  what  if  means  to  them.  And  then 
your  paper  will  join  the  army  of  Ionic 
users — an  army  that  is  now  over 
|\|  1 ,800  strong. 


C  SA 

k 


V  (....linotype-"-) 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •.  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


Linotype  ionic  no.  5  and  metroblacr 
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WOULD  LIMIT  JUDGE’S 
POWER  IN  CONTEMPT 

Indianapolis  Alumni  of  Sigma  Delta 

Chi  Will  Seek  State  Law  Per¬ 
mitting  Another  Judge  to 
Sit  in  Indirect  Offense* 

A  determined  battle  will  be  fought  in 
the  1931  session  of  the  Indiana  general 
assembly,  which  opens  Jan.  10,  1931,  by 
the  Indianapolis  alumni  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  professional  journalistic 
fraternity  for  a  bill  which  would  curb 
the  powers  of  the  courts  in  indirect  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  cases. 

Plans  for  sponsoring  the  bill  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  re¬ 
cently  when  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  were  made.  Donald  D. 
Hoover  of  the  city  desk,  Indianapolis 
Ncivs,  who  proposed  the  idea  several 
months  ago  following  the  citation  for 
contempt  of  court  of  two  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press  editors,  reported  that  leading  at¬ 
torneys  and  jurists  had  reported  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  proposed  bill  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Charles  Kettleborough, 
director  of  the  Indiana  legislative  refer¬ 
ence  bureau. 

The  bill  in  brief,  would  provide  for  a 
change  of  judge  in  trying  cases  of  in¬ 
direct  cases  of  contempt  of  court. 

“The  purpose  is  to  end  the  practice 
of  the  judge  alleged  to  have  been  offended 
by  the  contempt  to  be  allowed  to  sit  as 
judge,  jury  and  prosecutor  in  the  trial,” 
Hoover  explained  at  the  meeting.  He 
reported  tiiat  newspaper  men  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  men  who  will  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  representatives 
or  the  senate  in  the  next  legislature  have 
given  their  assurance  of  support. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  bill  a  non¬ 
partisan  one  by  having  it  introduced  by 
three  members  of  each  party. 

The  proposal  was  given  approval  by 
the  1929  national  convention  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  it  will 
be  discussed  at  the  1930  convention  at 
Columbus,  O.,  next  month,  Edwin  V. 
O’Neel,  national  president  of  the  fratern¬ 
ity  assured  the  alumni. 

Julian  D.  Hogate,  publisher  of  the 
Danville  (Ind.)  Republican  was  the 
speaker  at  the  meeting.  “Country  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  his  subject.  Mr.  Hogate  is 
father  of  Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  of  the 
IVall  Street  Journal  and  vice-president 
of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co. 

Earl  Mushlitz,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  president 
of  the  alumni  chapter,  presided.  Other 
speakers  included  Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of 
Indiana  University. 

Among  those  who  attended  were  B. 
F.  Lawrence,  general  manager  of  the 
Star  League  of  Indiana ;  Everett  C.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Star;  Frank  E.  Harrold,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Harry  Guthrie,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Muncie  Star;  ten  members 
of  the  Indiana  University  Chapter  and 
six  from  the  Butler  University  Chapter. 

Hoover  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
alumni  succeeding  Robert  T.  Harrison 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  who  resigned, 
and  Mushlitz  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  in  Columbus,  O. 


ASK  UBEL  DAMAGES 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Muskogee  Times- 
Democrat,  and  Paul  A.  Bruner,  publisher, 
were  made  defendants  in  two  libel  suits 
for  a  total  of  $100,000  filed  Oct.  31.  at 
Durant,  Okla.,  by  O.  A.  Brewer,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  j^itician,  and  Jewell  Hicks, 
Oklahoma  City  architect.  The  plaintiffs 
alleged  that  the  Times-Democrat  falsely 
charged  they  did  not  account  for  money 
collected  for  the  Democratic  campaign. 
Each  plaintiff  asks  $50,000. 


SPONSORING  HOME  EXHIBITS 

Five  home  economics  expositions  to  be 
held  in  January  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  education  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan  section  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  are  being  planned.  The 
Tribune’s  five  metropolitan  sections 
sponsor  the  exhibits  in  each  district. 
Winners  will  exhibit  their  handiwork  at 
a  final  exposition. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


COMPOSING  ROOM  COMPETENCY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
Oct.  11  issue,  Mr.  Arthur  Robb  in  his 
article  on  “Competency”  either  intended 
to  misrepresent  conditions  as  they  are  or 
was  guilty  of  the  grossest  stupidity. 
One  need  not  be  of  an  analytical  mind 
to  discover  the  “joker”  in  the  tabulated 
comparison  between  “performance”  and 
“competency  standard.”  If  the  author 
knows  anything  of  composing  room 
management  he  will  know  that  there  is 
nothing  analogous  between  competency 
standards  and  performance.  In  San 
Francisco  the  competency  figure  in  the 
newspaper  contract  is  higher  today  than 
ever  before,  yet  those  best  informed 
know  that  this  “competency  standard” 
bears  little  relation  to  performance. 

If  the  condition  complained  of  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Robb  really  exists,  what 
a  commentary  it  is  upon  the  value  of  the 
evergrowing  list  of  “labor  baiters”  who 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  payrolls 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  publishers 
associations.  These  professional  labor 
agents  are  not  interested  in  production 
or  management'  but  are  only  interested 
in  creating  friction  between  the  employer 
and  employe  by  continually  striving  to 
break  down  conditions  which  the  intelli¬ 
gent  employer  and  employe  have  agreed 
upon  for  many  years. 

The  pre-war  composing  room  was 
largely  equipped  with  the  old  model, 
narrow  magazine,  single-mold  linotype, 
which  was  essentially  built  for  speed 
and  production.  Today  composing  rooms 
are  largely  equipped  with  multiple  maga¬ 
zine,  four-mold  universal  knife-block 
machines,  most  of  which  have  auxiliary 
magazines  attached.  On  these  latter  ma¬ 
chines  is  composed  type  ranging  from 
five  and  one-half  point  to  48  point  or 
larger.  The  present  day  machine  is  built 
largely  for  versatility.  It  would  be  quite 
as  logical  to  expect  t'he  same  speed  from 
a  ten-ton  hydraulic  hoist  truck  as  from 
a  racing  car,  as  it  would  be  to  expect 
the  same  speed  from  the  intricate  ma¬ 
chine  of  today  as  from  the  camparatively 
simple  Model  One.  A  survey  made  some 
time  ago  showed  that'  out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1.50  machines  on  five  large  pap¬ 
ers,  exactly  five  machines  were  operating 
on  straight  matter.  In  this  connection 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  through  the 
influence  of,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
publishers’  “labor  agents”,  employers 
agreed  to  pay  only  the  minimum  wage 
to  all  operators. 

Indicating  that  if  there  has  been  a  low¬ 
ering  of  productivity,  the  fault  has  been 
with  the  management  rather  than  with 
the  printer,  we  are  quoting  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  was  for 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  foreman 
of  one  of  the  best  known  newspapers 
in  the  west.  The  letter  mentioned  says 
in  part: 

“Perfectly  good  operators  can  waste 
a  lot  of  time  walking  around  the  room 
with  two-inch  takes,  or  doctoring  sick 
grammar,  or  putting  in  and  taking  out 
punctuation  marks,  or  indenting  matter 
on  both  ends  or  interspersing  it  with 
black-face  or  decorating  it  with  wrong- 
font  initial  letters,  or  indenting  for  half¬ 
measure  or  odd-measure  cuts  and  keep¬ 
ing  count  of  the  lines  so  set,  or  passing 
copy  from  one  machine  to  another  with 
necessary  instructions.  The  snappy,  up- 
to-the-moment  newspaper  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  retarding  production  and  brag¬ 
ging  of  its  unexampled  speed.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  show  a  genius  for  editing  proof- 
sheets  but  not  copy.  After  half  the 
stories  have  been  fussed  over  and  re¬ 
hashed  to  suit  both  space  and  whim,  the 
great  American  public  merely  thinks  the 
paper  is  .sensational,  while  judicious 
printers  grieve  over  a  typographical 
abortion.  And  the  publishers  get'  exact¬ 
ly  what  they  pay  for  in  lieu  of  produc¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  they  are  meticulous  in 
charging  advertisers  for  alterations  from 
copy,  but  overlook  their  own  offenses. 

“We  want  our  operators  to  produce  a 
lot  of  type,  and  they  want  to  earn  a  lot 
of  money.  Therefore  we  give  them  long 
takes  of  good  copy ;  we  have  the  hook 
and  the  dump  and  the  bank  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  machines,  which  run  at 


about  eight  lines  a  minute  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  first-class  condition ;  we 
try  to  discourage  freak  composition  of 
all  sorts,  and  when  we  can’t  escape  the 
corruption  of  the  publisher’s  bad_  typo¬ 
graphical  manners  we  pay  a  premium  to 
the  operator  for  doing  the  dirty  work.” 

In  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned  in 
the  quotations  above  there  are  others  to 
be  considered,  such  as  the  decreasing 
width  of  newspaper  columns,  adoption 
of  condensed  type  faces,  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  per  day,  elaboration  of 
market  reports  with  the  attendant  in¬ 
crease  of  “standing  time.” 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  some  of 
the  best  and  swiftest'  operators  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  men  have 
left  the  newspapers  and  are  working  in 
job  shops  or  trade  composition  plants 
because  the  commercial  employer  and  the 
trade  plant  owner  recognizes  a  minimum 
wage  scale  as  a  minimum  only  and  is 
willing  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
for  additional  production. 

Let  the  publishers  dismiss  the  grow¬ 
ing  horde  of  “labor  agents”  and  devote 
some  attention  to  the  building  up  of 
morale  rather  than  the  breaking  down 
of  the  working  conditions  and  relation¬ 
ships  which  have  existed  for  many  years 
and  the  complaints  as  to  composition 
expense  will  disappear. 

But  above  all,  it  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Robb  will  not  again  mislead  the  unin¬ 
formed  by  a  comparison  between  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  things.  If  Mr.  Robb 
thinks  there  is  value  in  comparisons  as 
to  production  or  competency  let  him  com¬ 
pare  performance  with  performance  and 
competency  standard  with  competency 
standard. 

C.  M.  Baker 
San  Francisco 


SAYS  RADIO  SHOULD  PAY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Much  has 
been  said  by  newspaper  men  and  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  concerning  the  gul¬ 
libility  of  the  press  in  publishing  broad¬ 
casting  programs  and  publicity  matter 
which  benefits  the  radio.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  the  radio  is  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  newspaper  both 
in  the  matter  of  advertising  and  what 
might  be  termed  for  both  “followers”, 
and  the  radio  promises  to  be  even  more 
of  a  competitor  in  time  to  come. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  advertis¬ 
ing  be  cut  from  the  radio  programs 
printed  in  the  newspapers.  That,  of 
course,  should  be  done.  But  why  not 
go  a  step  farther?  Couldn’t  the  three 
leading  news  services.  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  and  International  News 
Service,  get  together  and  offer  their 
media  of  contact  with  newspapers  to 
market  announcements  of  stations  at  so 
much  per  line? 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
preach  co-operation  to  farmers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  everyone  else.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  publishers  to 
practice  that  very  thing.  By  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  refusing  to  run  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  radio  broadcasting  except  that 
furnished  by  their  press  service,  they 


Only  10  stlisr  eitlss*  havs  a  nswspapsr 
with  a*  larg*  a  circulation  aa  Tho 

Des  Moines 


Register  and  Tribune 

Opor  S40,*M  Dotty 


•  Now  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  CIovo- 
land,  Philadolphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moiaea. 


can  make  every  radio  station  in  the 
country  pay  for  the  newspaper  space  it  ^ 
uses. 

For  example,  here  in  Barre  we  would 
use  the  Associated  Press  program  sent  to 
us  which  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to 
those  stations  which  are  nearest  at  hand, 
cut  down  by  the  A.P.  to  fit  this  circuit 
Boston,  Springfield,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Montreal  and  other  nearby  sta¬ 
tions  would  be  included  as,  of  course, 
would  be  the  various  networks.  In  that 
way  the  Fleischmann  hour  or  the  Lncky 
Strike  hour  could  be  mentioned  in  as 
much  detail  as  was  paid  for. 

In  addition  to  the  service  the  press 
services  would  render  their  members,  the 
money  received  for  these  programs  in 
time  ought  to  amount  to  enough  to  cut  a 
big  slice  off  the  charges  made  to  mem¬ 
bers.  ^ 

It’s  about  time  the  newspapers 
charged  for  boosting  one  of  its  greatest 
competitors. 

L.  E.  Richwagen, 

Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times. 


OWNERSHIPS  MERGED 

The  Manchester  (la.)  Press,  Manches¬ 
ter  Democrat  and  Delaware  County  Radio 
have  been  consolidated  into  two  distinct 
corporations  under  one  ownership  and 
management  and  first  issue  under  the 
new  organization  was  made  Nov.  4.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  have  been  under  way  two 
months.  The  Manchester  Democrat- 
Radio  will  appear  Tuesday  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Press  Thursday,  hereafter,  with 
E.  M.  Carr,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Carr,  Carr  &  Hermann,  publishers  of 
the  Democrat,  president  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Radio  and  H.  L.  Rann,  of  the  Press, 
vice-president. 


RAISING  ADVERTISING  FUND 

Boards  of  supervisors  in  many  coun¬ 
ties  throughout  western  and  northern 
Michigan  voted  recently  to  contriWe 
sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,000  to  the 
Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes 
in  magazines  and  newspapers. 


The 
Boise 
Capital 
News 

BOISE,  IDAHO. 

Shows  a  10%  Gain  in  Circulation 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930 

—  and  a  gain  in  National  linage  of 
approximately  15,000  lines  during  the 
same  period. 

Circulation  and  Advertising  Gain*  in 
one  of  the  toughest  newspaper  years. 

SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 

Newspapers  all  are 
growing  —  right  now. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

National  ReproMentatioeB, 
GILMAN,  NICOLL  A  RUTHMAN 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


W  I  N 

The  Peoria  Market 

by  concentrating  on 
the  "4  Out  of  5" 
Homes  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  The  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript . .  . 
"You'll  need  nothing 
else." 

PEXMUA 

journal-transcript 

Peori»,iU. 

Chss.  H.  Eddy  Co..  Nitl.  Repr.,  Chlosio,  New  Ysrk. 
Boston 
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12  REASONS 

for  the  unusual  success  of  the 

SIX-MAGAZINE 

INTERTYPE 


“GIVES  THE  FOREMAN 
WHAT  HE  WANTS 
WHEN  HE  WANTS  IT“ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


It  combines  the  advantages  of  high  speed  and  a  wide  range  of  faces. 
This  means  LARGE  AND  PROFITABLE  PRODUCTION. 

IT  SETS  18  POINT  FACES,  and  many  condensed  faces  up  to  36 
point,  from  standard  90-channel  main  magazines  or  "split”  magazines. 
This  feature  increases  the  speed  and  reduces  the  cost  of  setting  these 
display  sizes. 

It  carries  SIX  MAGAZINES^ — three  90-channel  main  magazines  and 
three  34-channel  side  magazines— a  total  of  372  magazine  channels. 
With  two-letter  matrices  throughout,  the  operator  can  command  as 
many  as  TWENTY-ONE  DIFFERENT  ALPHABETS,  without 
replacing  magazines.  With  extra  magazines,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
range  of  this  Intertype. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  SPECIAL  MACHINE,  subject  to  probable  loss  of 
value  through  obsolescence,  but  a  standardized  Intertype  basic  unit 
plus  interchangeable  equipment  units. 

IT  ACCOMMODATES  THE  LARGEST  MATRICES  made  for 
line  composing  machines,  and  the  smallest.  Everything  from  5  point  to 
full  width  36  point  bold  and  60  point  bold  condensed. 

ITS  SIDE  MAGAZINES  HAVE  34  CHANNELS-enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  practical  layout  of  matrices.  The  channels  are  amply 
wide  for  the  largest  sizes. 

IT  HAS  A  SEPARATE  POWER  KEYBOARD  for  the  side  maga¬ 
zines.  Caps  of  very  large  sizes  can  be  run  in  a  side  magazine,  with  the 
lower  case  in  a  main  magazine.  As  the  main  and  side  keyboards  oper¬ 
ate  simultaneously,  the  operator  thus  has  instcuit  command  of  both 
caps  and  lower  case  of  a  large  size,  and  (in  the  remaining  channels  of 
the  main  magazine)  caps  and  lower  case  of  still  another  font  of  smaller 
matrices. 

IT  PROVIDES  ALMOST  INSTANT  CHANGES  from  one  main 
magazine  to  another,  or  from  one  side  magazine  to  another;  and  all 
main  and  side  magazines  can  also  be  removed  and  replaced  in  a  few 
seconds.  Main  magazines  are  replaced  from  the  rear. 

ITS  MAIN  MAGAZINES  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE  on  all 
Intertype  Units  A,  B,  C,  and  E.  The  side  magazines  are  interchemge- 
able  on  all  No.  3  Side  Units,  including  the  D3-3  s.m. 

IT  GIVES  THE  OPERATOR  INSTANT  COMMAND  OF  124 
KEY  BUTTONS.  He  can  shift  back  and  forth  between  the  main  and 
side  keyboards  without  effort  or  loss  of  time.  An  auxiliary  spaceband 
key,  between  the  main  and  side  keyboards,  facilitates  composition 
from  main  and  side  magazines  simultaneously. 

IT  HAS  SIMPLE  TWO-PART  ESCAPEMENTS  on  all  main  and 
side  magazines.  There  are  no  extra  escapement  parts  to  slow  up  the 
keyboard  response,  and  the  C3-3  s.m.  is  therefore  fully  as  fast  as  any 
single-magazine  machine. 

It  can  be  furnished,  like  other  standardized  Intertype  equipment  units, 
for  either  30  OR  42  EMS  MAXIMUM  WIDTH  OF  SLUG. 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street:  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New 
Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street:  Los  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue:  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada.  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


f^et  in  Intertype  Etonian  Gothic  and  Intertype  Medieval  and  Medieval  Bold. 
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ELECTION  VINDICATED 
DAILIES’  STRAW  VOlE 

Democratic  Senator  and  Governor 
Elected  in  Ohio — Result  Forecast 
by  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Columbus  Dispatch 

(By  telegraph  to  Euiius  &  Plblisuf*) 
Cincinnati,  Xov.  5. — Politicians,  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspaper  readers  in  all  parts 
of  Ohio  were  attracted  to  the  straw  votes 
carried  on  during  the  campaign  just 
closed  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  resulting 
election  predictions. 

Tuesday's  election  amply  substanti¬ 
ated  the  straw  votes  of  the  dailies.  The 
Democrats  elected  Kctx;rt  J.  Ifulkley  to 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  George  \\  liite  as 
Governor. 

The  linquirer  forecast  based  on  tlie 
straw  vote  indicated  the  election  of 
former  Congressman  llulkley  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator 
on  an  avowed  wet  platform,  by  from  150,- 
000  to  275,OCX}  majority.  Mr.  Bulkley's 
opiKinent  was  U  S.  Senator  Koscoe  C. 
McCulloch.  The  election  of  George 
\\  hite  of  Marietta,  a  moderately  dry 
democratic  candidate  for  governor  was 
also  predicted  by  a  majority  of  75,(KX)  to 
l.^,0(X)  over  Governor  Myers  V.  Cooper 
who  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
re-election.  The  prediction  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch  liased  on  its  straw  vote 
was  also  for  a  Democratic  victory  and 
tile  figures  varied  comparatively  little 
from  those  of  the  Cincinnati  Knquirer. 
The  Enquirer  distributed  appro.xiinately 
57,000  ballots  and  received  votes  from  ap¬ 
proximately  42,000  whereas  the  Dispatch 
put  out  80,0(XJ  ballots  and  got  returns 
from  approximately  00,000 

The  straw  vote  of  the  Enquirer  is  an 
institution  of  more  than  30  years  stand¬ 
ing  during  which  time  the  predictions 
have  missed  fire  only  twice.  These  were 
in  the  political  upsets  in  1022  when  Sena¬ 
tor  Atlee  Pomerenc  was  defeated  by 
Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess  through  a  dry 
landslide  of  women's  votes  and  when 
Senator  Augustus  O.  Stanley  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Democrat  met  his  Waterloo  after 
having  made  a  northern  Kentucky  siH.'ech 
in  which  he  said  he  was  opposed  by  *’a 
lot  of  hairy-chinned  old  maid  school 
teachers.” 

The  Enquirer  straw  vote  was  in  charge 
of  Walter  D.  Sullivan,  copy  reader  of 
the  local  room  who  had  six  skilled  can¬ 
vassers  out  in  three  automobiles  who  visi¬ 
ted  the  county  seats  of  all  of  the  88 
counties  of  Ohio  and  took  votes  from  al¬ 
most  172  towns  and  cities  in  addition. 
While  the  vote  was  in  progress  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Mengert,  Ohio  state  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  Enquirer  was  making  a  survey  of 
the  state  on  the  wet  and  dry  issu?  »nd 
wTote  a  series  of  articles.  This  Issue 
was  paramount  as  Mr.  Bulkley  had  an¬ 
nounced  himself  in  favor  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  appeal  of  the  18th  .\mendmLiil' 
and  the  Volstead  Act. 

Another  political  feature  was  the  sur¬ 
vey  taken  by  Edward  W.  Gableman, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  of  the  opinions  of  editors  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  all  the  states  of 
the  union  on  the  wet  and  dry  situation. 


PRESS  CLUB  SHOW  SUCCESS 


New  York  Group  Get*  Big  Audience 
«t  Benefit  Performance 

Night  club  and  theatrical  stars  sang 
and  danced  while  Manhattan’s  foremost 
wisecrack  experts  supplied  the  humor 
for  the  annual  frolic  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club  at  the  Erlanger  Theatre, 
Nov.  1.  The  show  drew  a  big  audience. 

Among  those  on  the  program  were 
Bill  Robinson,  George  Jessel,  Ethel 
Merman,  Adelaide  Hall  and  Ruth  Etting. 
Newspaper  columnists  and  cartoonists 
swapped  puns  for  the  amusement  of  the 
audience.  Harry  Delmar,  revue  pro¬ 
ducer,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  show  was  arranged  by  George  F. 
Dobson,  Evemtu)  Post,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee.  The  money 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  mortgage  on 
the  Press  Club  building. 


A.  J.  BARROW 


Veteran  Stereotyper  of  Cleveland 
Pre»*  Passes^— 45  Years  With  Daily 

Arthur  J.  Barrow,  stereotyper  em¬ 
ployed  by  Clcvclattd  Press  for  45  years, 
prior  to  recent  retirement,  died  in  his 
(i7th  year  at  his  home  in  Lakewood, 
Xov.  1. 

Hundreds  of  newspapermen  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  knew  Mr. 
Barrow  as  “.\rt”  and  he  was  expert  in 
his  line  and  was  for  many  years  an  ad¬ 
visor  in  reference  to  stereotyping  to  the 
editors  and  managers  of  many  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  services. 

When  he  started  to  work  on  the  Press 
it  was  a  four-iiage  paper.  He  made  for 
it  the  first  curved  cast,  marking  the 
transition  from  flat-l)cd  to  cylinder  press. 
He  recalled  that  it  took  15  minutes  to 
make  a  plate  in  those  days,  whereas  four 
plates  per  minute  is  now  common  prac¬ 
tice.  Death  was  due  to  a  heart  ailment. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Barrc)w,  their 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 


KEEN  SUPERVISION  IS  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  NEED 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


1 — evening  paper;  18  machines;  4,- 
500,000  lines 

1 — evening  and  Sunday  paper;  50 
maebines;  23,700,000  lines 
1 — evening  and  Sunday  paper;  26 
machines;  14,800,000  lines 
1— morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pa- 
jKT ;  28  machines ;  22,2.50,000  lines 
1 — evening  and  Sunday  paper;  18  ma¬ 
chines;  8,600,000  lines 
1 — morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  ;  60  machines ;  28,000,000  lines 
1 — evening  paper;  56  machines;  21,- 
000,000  lines 

1 — evening  paper  (tabloid) ;  18  ma¬ 
chines;  1,690,(K)0  lines 
Comparing  the.se  offices  with  offices  in 
the  table  of  29  newspapers  and  linage  of 
same  you  will  find  the  iiercentage  of 
machines  to  linage  handled  averages  up 
alKiut  the  same,  so  that  piece  scale  has 
not  solved  the  problem  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  73  per  cent  not 
aft'i'Cted  by  the  piece  scale. 

The  article  of  Oct.  11  refers  to  the 
“good  old  days”  when  operators  set 
2,(X)0  lines  and  more  of  type.  Any  fore¬ 
man,  who  has  worked  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  had  a  large  or  small  paper  knows 
that  in  a  15-machine  plant  he  was  very 
lucky  if  he  was  able  to  say  that  he  had 
two  or  three  operators  who  could  set 
that  amount  of  type,  clean,  day  after  day. 
And  then,  this  class  of  operator  had 
rather  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  balance 
of  the  force,  demanding  petting  and 
pampering  like  prima  donnas  or  ball 
players. 

'The  plant  that  has  all  good  average, 
conscientious  operators  is  a  more  efficient 
plant  with  a  better  morale. 

During  the  years  I  worked  as  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  composing  room  I  did 
not  realize  the  value  Editor  &  Publisher 
could  have  to  a  foreman.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  it  publishes  monthly  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  several  hundred 
papers  and  recently  added  publication  of 
the  number  of  lines  of  news  space  which 
can  easily  be  figured  in  percentage  for 
week-days  and  Sundays.  The  different 
classifications  of  advertising  are  also 
indicated.  Any  foreman  realizes  which 
is  the  most  difficult.  The  annual  num¬ 
ber  listing  the  equipment  of  each  plant 
should  appeal  to  any  foreman  with  an 
analytical  mind.  He  can  satisfy  himself, 
by  comparing  his  paper  with  others  of 
similar  oj^rations,  whether  he  is  doing 
an  exceptional  job  or  whether  he  is  be¬ 
ing  permitted  by  available  facilities  to 
give  the  office  the  supervisory  service  it 
should  have. 


RUSH  C.  LAHMAN 

Rush  C.  Lahman,  48,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Missouri  Valley  (la.) 
Times  for  the  last  twenty  years,  died  at 
midnight  Nov.  2.  He  and  Mrs.  Lahman 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  ride  when 
he  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  in  a  few 
moments  died.  He  was  born  in  Missouri 
Valley. 


GENE  HOWE  A  HOST  TO 
MARY  GARDEN  AT  TEA 

Editor  and  Operatic  Star  Make  Peace 
After  Concert  —  He  Admits  She 
Can  Sing  —  She  Thinks  He’s 
“Queerest”  Person  She’s  Met 


Forty-two  new  frock  coats  were  draped 
on  the  stalwart  frames  of  42  polite  Texas 
gentlemen  who  attended  a  tea  given  on 
Xov.  3  by  Gene  Howe,  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Ncios,  in  honor  of  Mary 
Garden,  operatic  star  with  whom  he  once 
had  a  slight  altercation.  The  tea  was 
given  at  Mr.  Howe’s  residence.  The  edi¬ 
tor’s  original  imitation  was  for  a  “Texas 
supper.”  but  Miss  Garden  compromised 
on  a  tea. 

The  tea  followed  the  second  appearance 
of  Miss  Garden  in  .Amarillo.  Her  first 
concert  there  last  year  with  the  Chicago 
(4pera  Company  ended  in  a  verbal  bout 
lietween  the  star  and  Editor  Howe,  who 
criticized  her  performance  rather  vig¬ 
orously.  Mr.  Howe  took  occasion  this 
week  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  declared 
Miss  Garden  “couldn’t  sing.”  He  had 
merely  stated,  he  said,  that  she  “didn’t 
sing”  on  that  occasion. 

“I  also  never  stated  that  she  was  so 
old  she  tottered.”  Mr.  Howe  continued, 
“but  said  that  cither  she  was  so  fatigued 
or  indifferent  that  she  appeared  like  an 
old  woman  instead  of  a  prima  donna  who 
ruled  the  operatic  world.” 

Miss  Garden  did  not  indulge  in  a 
promised  discussion  of  Mr.  Howe  after 
her  concert,  but  she  did  term  him  the 
“(|uccrest”  person  she  had  ever  met.  She 
scored  a  spectacular  triumph  before  an 
audience  of  3.000  at  the  municipal  aud¬ 
itorium.  .Xpplause  throughout  the  pro¬ 
gram  gave  way  to  cheering  after  the 
finale. 

Mr.  Howe  in  a  revised  criticism  of  her 
singing  declared : 

“The  Garden  tonight  in  .Amarillo  was 
different.  She  was  marvelous.  She  was 
wonderful.  She  is  not  the  greatest 
singer  in  the  world — there  are  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been  artists  who  can  sing 
rings  around  her — but  for  sheer  artistry 
and  musical  interpretation  she  continues 
to  reign  queen  of  them  all.” 

The  42  frock -coated  Texans  were 
dressed  in  the  formal  attire  at  Mr. 
Howe’s  insistence,  even  though  they  had 
to  order  the  garments  from  Chicago. 


AD  TIPS 


Alvin  Advertising  Agency,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  IMttshurgli.  Reported  having  seriired 
the  account  of  Eatmor  Chocolate  Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertising  Agency,  1420 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Secured  the 
account  of  Cold  Blast  Feather  Company,  "No- 
O-Dr.”  Sanitary  Pillows,  Philadelphia. 

Camphell-Sainford  Advertising  Company,  2122 
Madison  avenue,  Toledo.  Secured  the  account 
of  Cbike  Milling  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Boremus  tc  Company,  20  Kilby  street,  Boston. 
Secured  the  account  of  Shaumut  Corporation, 
Boston. 

Fertig,  Lawrence  Company,  l.>0  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Secured  the  account  of 
Ocean  Bathing  Suit  Company,  New  York. 


TIMES  MAGAZINE  “MOST 
ECONOMICAL”  MEDIUM 

The  New  York  Times: 

You  will  recall  that  I  wrote  you 
telling  how  pleased  we  were  with 
the  results  which  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.^  as  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  is  bringing  for  our 
client,  the  Old  Trusty  Dog  Food 
Company. 

In  that  letter  I  told  you  that  one 
70-line  piece  of  copy  pulled  for 
four  weeks,  and  brought  204  In¬ 
quiries  at  a  cost  of  sUghtly  more 
than  43c. 

You  may  well  realize  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  the  fact  that  our  second 
piece  of  copy  in  The  Times  Maga¬ 
zine,  within  two  weeks  after  it  had 
appeared,  has  brought  420  inquiries 
at  the  rate  of  23c.  each,  and  by  the 
end  of  four  weeks,  this  figure  will 
undoubtedly  be  brought  down  to 
20c. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  a  powerful  medium. 
It  is  still  the  most  economical  one 
on  the  Old  Trusty  list. 

Phil^  Lubin,  Vice  President 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc. 

New  York 


P,  K.  Frowert  Company,  2o0  Park  avenue 
New  York.  Seiiired  the  following  accoants' 
Marie  Ilarriniiin  (ialleries.  New  York;  Brownelj 
laiiiibertKuii  Galleries,  New  York;  and  Hermes 
of  Paris  Leather,  New  York. 

Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising  Agency 
0  East  41st  street.  New  York.  Secured  the 
following  accounts:  Norwich  I’hanuaeal  Com- 
I>any,  Norforms  and  Kesplnol,  Norwich,  N'.  y,- 
Hall  Si  Uuekel,  Incoriiorated;  X.  Basin 
pllatory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  IVebeter- 
Eimmlohr,  luconmrateil,  Webster  Cigar,  Neg 
York. 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Company,  51  Madison 
avenue,  New  York.  Secured  the  account  of 
Kedduoor  Pencil  Coiiipuny,  Kohinoor  and 
Mephisto  Pencils. 

Jordan  Advertising  Abroad,  Incorporated,  11 
West  42nd  street.  New  York.  After  January 
1st  will  secure  the  account  of  George  W.  Luft 
Ciiinpany,  Tiiiigee  Lip  Slick,  Long  Island  Cltv 
N.  Y. 

M.llar  Advertising  Agency,  Rives  Strong 
Building.  Is)8  .\ngeics.  Secured  tiie  account 
of  Noiirishine  .Muniifiictiiriiig  Cotnpany,  Hair 
Color  Restorer,  la)s  .Vngeles. 

National  Advertiser  Advertising  Agency,  245 
West  47th  street.  New  York.  Again  placing 
co|)y  witii  iiewspniH-rs  geiieraliy  on  Emergency 
Laboratories  “Poshiiii,’’  New  Y'ork. 

James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  350  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York.  Secured  the  account  of 
Edward  I.  Farmer,  Incuri>orated,  Fumltuie, 
New  York. 

Porter-Eastman  Company,  222  West  Adams 
street,  Chhago.  Reisirted  having  secured  the 
account  anil  placing  orders  with  some  New 
England  ncwspaiiers  on  Mantle  I,amp  Company 
of  .tiiierica,  .tiaddin  Lamps.  Chicago. 

Z.  L.  Potter  Comiutny,  Incorporated,  Syracuse 
Building,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  Secured  the  account 
of  Rotiinson-Bynoii  Shoe  Coiiiiiany,  Women*! 
Shoes,  Auburn,  N.  Y’. 

William  B.  Remington,  Incorporated,  21 
Resse  Place,  Springfield,  Maas.  Secured  the 
aeeount  of  Thompson  Specialties  Comiainy, 
I'liciiiical  Siieclaltles,  Sprlnglleld. 

Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  Statler 
Ruildliig,  Rostoii.  Ri'isirted  having  aei’urecl  tlie 
account  of  First  Nalioiuil  Stores,  IiieoriK>rated, 
Soiiierville,  Mass. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  &  Kerling,  Circle  Tower, 
Indianapolis.  Making  ooiitraets  witli  news- 
pajK'rs  in  selected  sections  on  Nolditt-Sparku 
Indastrles,  .Vuto  Heaters,  Imliana|>oliH. 

Steuerman  Service,  1.7  East  2iitli  street.  New 
Y'ork.  Placing  copy  with  newspais'rs  in  various 
sections  on  Kondon  Manufacturing  Company, 
■  Koiidou  Catiirrliiil  Jelly”  .Miiiiieaindis. 

Wesley  Associates,  22.7  West  34tli  street. 
New  York.  Secured  tlie  account  of  Ilruckt 
&  Peyaer,  Selling  Agenta  Angora  Y'arns,  New 
Y'ork.  .Mso  tlie  occount  of  Mountain  Mill 
Company,  "Koliiiii  Parelimeut  i’liiM'rs,”  Lee,  Mass. 
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Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Company 

Bucksport,  Maine 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  who  select  the  new  mill  at  Bucksport 
Maine,  as  their  Newsprint  connection  are  ASSURED  of — 


ISetvsprint  of  the  highest  standard,  manufactured  in  the  most  modern  mill  on  the  North 
American  continent. 


A  sales  policy  that  is  predicated  on  loiv  fixed  charges  and  favorable  mill  construction 


costs. 


The  perpetuation  of  the  manufacture  of  Newsprint  in  this  country. 


Newsprint 


From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  full  operation  of  this  mill  will  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  How  far  reaching  the  effects  of  such  an  industry  are  can  best  be  demonstrated 
as  follows: 


It  requires  1,170  men  working  for  nearly  five  months  to  cut  and  skid  the  amount  of  Wood  used  per  annum 
at  our  Bucksport  and  Augusta  plants,  and  about  580  MEN  nearly  six  months  to  haul,  drive  and  finally 
deliver  this  Wood  to  the  mill.  During  this  process,  550  tons  of  food  are  consumed  by  the  men  and  1,100 
tons  of  horsefeed  or  144  teams  during  the  hauling  season  and  72  teams  for  the  cutting  and  skidding 
season.  At  our  Newsprint  mills,  in  the  making  of  the  paper,  in  excess  of  500  men  will  be  employed, 
and  the  use  of  various  paper-making  materials  other  than  Wood  will  create  additional  employment. 


A  MODERN  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT  MILL,  FREE  OF  ALL  FUNDED  DEBT,  MEETING 
EVERY  REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  THOROUGHLY  DEPENDABLE  CONNECTION  OVER 
A  PERIOD  OF  YEARS. 


The  Capacity  of  Augusta  and  Bucksport  Mills  —  450  Tons  Daily — in  Production  for  Contracts 
Beginning  January  1st,  1931. 


THE  WRIGHT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

40  EAST  49th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RESEARCH  STRESSED  BY 
NEWSPAPER  MAN 

Boston  American  Speaker  Tells  Ad- 

▼ertising  Men  That  Statistics  Upset 

“Comfortable  Business  Practices 
of  Past" 

H.  James  Gcddiman  of  the  Boston 
Evening  American,  in  an  address  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston  last  week 
stressed  the  need  of  more  intelligent  use 
of  research  and  statistics  in  the  field  of 
selling.  The  subject  of  his  address  was 
“\\'hat  People  Buy — and  How  to  Find 
Out.” 

“In  talking  with  those  mellow,  easy¬ 
going  gentlemen  of  business  whose  meth¬ 
ods  and  whose  memories  belong  to  the 
generations  that  are  past,  I  have  some¬ 
how  gathered  the  impression  from  them 
that  business  used  to  be  a  charming,  com¬ 
fortable  affair,”  he  said.  “The  implica¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  that  in  those  days  we 
didn’t  have  any  research  men,  we  didn’t 
have  any  of  those  damnable  statisticians 
and  our  minds  were  never  muddled  with 
still  more  damnable  surveys  and  market 
studies.  We  just  relied  on  good  old 
horse  sense  and  we  did  pretty  well  at 
that. 

“Research,  analysis,  statistics  are  not 
comfortable  words  hut  business  to-day  is 
not  a  comfortable  occupation.  Armchair 
philosophy  is  pretty  much  out-moded. 
The  feet  on  the  pavement,  not  feet  on 
the  desk,  is  what  gets  business  to-day. 

“The  consumer  has  become  an  all- 
important  subject.  His  importance  has 
shown  a  gradual  increase  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  years.  Producers  and  distrib- 
tors  begin  to  ask  themselves  more  and 
more  desperately ;  ‘What  does  the  con¬ 
sumer  want?’  ‘What  will  we  give  him?’ 
‘What  does  he  want  us  to  give  him?’ 

“The  obvious  answer  to  those  questions 
is  to  go  out  and  ask  him.  This  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  purpose  of  the  statistics  and  sur¬ 
veys.  to  try  to  give  that  answer. 

“The  point  is  that  modern  research  and 
old  fashioned  horse  sense  are  not  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive.  The  surest,  truest,  ^d 
most  profitable  road  to  successful  selling 
very  probably  lies  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  We  should  retain  whatever  of 
the  old-fashioned  selling  technique  that 
has  earned  its  productive  spurs  and  we 
should  discard  whatever  of  the  research 
technique  that  has  shown  to  be  just  so 
much  elaborate  and  involved  applesauce.” 

Mr.  Geddiman  gave  figures  and  statis¬ 
tical  data  from  surveys  that  have  really 
proved  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
to  salesmanagers. 

SUES  FOR  $2,500,000 

Son  of  the  Late  Austin  P.  Cristy  Brings 
Action  Against  Brokers 

The  estate  of  the  late  Austin  P.  Cristy, 
for  many  years  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has 
brought  suit  in  the  Worcester  Superior 
co’urt  for  $2,500,000  against  the  J.  S. 
Bache  &  Co.,  New  York  brokers,  with 
an  office  at  Worcester. 

The  action  is  to  recover  $2,101,387.48 
claimed  to  be  due  from  transactions  of 
Mr.  Cristy  with  the  brokerage  house 
from  Oct.  30,  1923,  to  June  30,  1926. 
The  declaration  sets  forth  that  this 
money  was  received  by  the  defendant  for 
the  use  of  Mr.  Cristy.  The  account  lists 
69  items  as  alleg^  to  be  due.  the 
amounts  varying  from  $6.94  to  $246,- 
219.24.  The  details  of  any  of  these 
transactions  or  what  the  plaintiff  offers 
to  prove  is  not  yet  revealed. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  a  son,  Hor¬ 
ace  W.  Cristy,  as  administrator  of  the 
estate.  Mr.  Cristy  committed  suicide 
Dec.  1,  1926,  in  the  Worcester  office  of 
the  defendant  brokerage  house. 

FUES  WITH  GOVERNOR 

Henry  E.  Dougherty  of  the  Honolulu 
(Haw’aii)  Star-Bulletin  has  found  that 
covering  the  governor’s  office  means  do¬ 
ing  considerable  traveling  by  airplane. 
Since  Lawrence  M.  Judd  assumed  the 
governor’s  office  in  July,  1929,  the  execu¬ 
tive  has  flown  between  3,800  and  4,000 
miles,  being  accompanied  on  practically 
every  trip  by  Dougherty. 


DAILY  PAYS  $500  REWARD 

A  reward  of  $500  offered  by  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Printing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Winsted  (Comi.)  Evening  Citizen,  for 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Kenneth  Swanson,  2,  who  disappeared 
from  his  home  in  August  and  was  be¬ 
lieved  kidnapped,  has  been  paid  to  Peter 
Mellas,  of  Winsted,  a  hunter  who  last 
week  found  the  boy’s  body  in  the  woods 
near  Winsted.  The  child  had  evidently 
strayed  into  the  woods  and  lost  his  way, 
dying  of  exposure. 

HARPOLE  TRANSFERRED 

W.  J.  Harpole,  general  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nunn- Warren  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Texas,  was  transferred  last  week 
to  the  Childress  Daily  Index,  one  of  the 
group,  as  manager.  He  succeeded  Al¬ 
ger  Jones,  resigned.  Mr.  Harpole  has 
l)een  with  the  Nunn-Warren  organiza¬ 
tion  for  several  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  years  with  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  the  Dallas  News. 

TO  ADDRESS  KANSAS  GROUP 

A.  L.  Miller,  for  ten  years  reporter 
and  owner  of  the  Ottawa  Herald,  now 
president  of  a  group  of  newspapers  in 
Michigan,  will  1^  speaker  at  the  annual 
Kansas  Editors’  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Nov.  14  and  15. 


AIDED  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Took  Paid 
Space  To  Correct  Error 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  5. — The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  adopted  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  course  in  sincere  and  vigorous  effort 
to  obviate  the  least  possible  detriment  to 
a  political  candidate  over  publication  of 
a  list  of  indorsements  by  the  St.  Louis 
Bar  Association.  In  the  issue  of  Tues¬ 
day,  Nov.  4,  the  name  of  George  F.  Haid, 
Republican  nominee  for  St.  Louis  Court 
of  Appeals,  was  included  in  a  roster  of 
judicial  aspirants  approved  by  the  St. 
Louis  Bar  Association,  but  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  contest  the  Association  had  made 
no  selection  since  the  district  covers  ter- 
ritorv  outside  of  St.  Louis,  and  inclusion 
of  Haid’s  name  was  therefore  a  slip. 

Immediately  the  Globe-Democrat  took 
steps  to  counteract  any  effect  adverse  to 
the  Democratic  nominee,  Kenneth  Teas- 
dale,  by  inserting  advertisements  in  the 
afternoon  papers  of  Nov.  4  and  broad¬ 
casting  an  explanation  on  KMOX.  An 
editorial  in  the  Globe-Democrat'  of  Nov. 
5,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  on  the 
street  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
Nov.  4,  specified  what  had  been  done  in 
the  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Teas- 
dale. 


RADIO  STATION  MOVED 

Station  KGGF,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal, 
its  first  broadcast  there  the  night  of  Oct 
17.  Speakers  at  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  included  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
head  of  the  Capper  Publications,  and 
Dr.  John  Finlayson,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla.  The 
Journal  station,  formerly  located  at 
Picher,  Okla.,  was  rebuilt  as  a  l.OOQ. 
watt  transmitter  with  200-foot  towerL 

STYLE  SHEET  FOR  WEEKLIES 

A  style  sheet  for  weekly  newspapers 
has  been  printed  by  three  New  Jersey 
papers,  the  Bloomfield  and  Glen  Ridge 
Independent  Press,  Freehold  Transcript 
and  the  Flemington  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat.  Editors  of  these  papers  are, 
respectively,  Charles  E.  Moreau,  Alex  L 
Moreau  and  D.  Howard  Moreau.  Copies 
are  being  mailed  to  editors. 

BECOMES  SEMI-MONTHLY 

The  New  Orleanian,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  New  Orleans,  La, 
Sept.  6  as  a  weekly  magazine,  last  week 
announced  that  it  would  be  published 
semi-monthly,  beginning  at  once.  'The 
magazine,  copied  after  the  New  Yorker, 
is  published  by  Will  Branan,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neto  Orleans  (La.)  Cotton 
Trade  Journal. 


PEOPLE  RODE  IN  HORSE-CARS? 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  jobs  in  trie  circular  saws  and  keen  revolving 
the  packing  plant  of  a  generation  ago  knives  do  better  work  than  the  **chop- 
was  that  of  the  “chopper”  whose  pers”  and  “trimmers”  of  bygone  days 
mighty  blows  with  a  big  meat  axe  sep-  ever  dreamed  was  possible, 
arated  the  shoulder  from  each  hog  In  many  other  respects,  too,  the 
carcass  as  it  went  by  on  a  moving  table,  hams  and  bacon  sold  by  Armour  and 
In  spite  of  bulging  muscles  the  Company  today  are  superior  to  the 
*^chop  ^er”  required  twenty  minutes  of  hams  and  bacon  of  a  generation  ago. 
rest  out  of  each  hour;  and  in  spite  of  Curing  formulas  have  been  perfected; 
a  keen  eye  and  much  practice  his  sanitary  wrappings  have  been  adopted ; 
blows  were  sometimes  a  bit  off  the  refrigeration  keeps  the  rich  juices  in 
mark.  Pork  cuts  accordingly  were  not  the  meat  and  the  product  fresh  and 
always  regular  even  after  careful  wholesome. 

trimming.  Star  Hams  and  Star  Bacon  and 

Today  the  Pork  Cutting  department  Star  Loins,  such  as  Armour  and  Com* 
of  Armour  and  Company  turns  out  pany  markets  today,  are  a  very  much 
hams  and  shoulders  and  loins  and  better  product  than  was  obtainable 
bacon  that  are  cut  with  precision  and  back  in  the  days  when  people  rode 
trimmed  to  a  nicety.  Hand-held  elec-  in  horse-cars. 

President 

THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 

U.  S.  A. 
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This  man  can  help  you  build 
your  advertising  revenue! 

Do  you  want  to  cash  in  on  the  BUY  NOW  movement  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
throughout  the  United  States?  Do  you  want  to  do  your  bit  toward  bringing  back  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  normal  prosperity?  Do  you  want  to  increase  your  publication’s  pres¬ 
tige,  circulation  and  advertising?  Then  publish  the  following  message  at  once,  over  your 
o^cn  signature  cut,  either  in  quarter-page,  half-page,  or  full-page  space,  as  you  see  fit. 
Using  it  will  cost  you  nothing,  nor  will  it  obligate  you  in  the  least.  Use  it  in  your  very 
next  issue  and  thereby  obtain  the  increased  good  will  of  practically  every  merchant,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  advertiser  in  your  trade  area. 

The  man  who  wrote  this  is  looking  for  a  per¬ 
manent  job  in  the  publishing  or  advertising 
field.  He  is  36  years  of  age,  happily  married, 
and  is  willing  to  go  anywhere.  Moreover, 
initial  compensation  is  no  object  to  him.  He 
formerly  planned  and  prepared  the  copy  for 
the  promotional  advertising  of  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  publishers  in  America,  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  which  appeared  in  each  issue  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Country  Gentleman, 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  has  had  both 
editorial  and  advertising  experience.  For  the 
past  15  years  he  has  been  getting  experience 
that  should  prove  very  valuable  to  you.  Now 
he  wants  to  settle  down  and  stick  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  hasn’t  made  less  than  $4,000  a 
year  for  the  past  several  years;  but  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  start  lower  if  necessary. 

ROBERT  S.  CLARY, 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

just  one  more  dime  each  day  and  help  drive 
hard  times  away. 


Spend  Ten  Cents  More  Each  Day  and  Help 
Drive  Hard  Times  Away. 

Do  you  want  to  do  your  bit  to  relieve  unem- 
idoyment  and  hard  times?  Then  invest  one 
more  dime  jier  day  in  something  you  really 
need  or  want. 

When  you  spend  just  one  dime,  you  start 
something.  You  start  a  movement  which  helps 
everyone  through  whose  hands  that  dime  will 
pass.  You  get  your  money’s  worth  from 
Merchant  Brown.  Brown  uses  that  dime  to 
re])leni.sh  his  stock  of  merchandise,  getting  his 
money’s  worth  from  Wholesaler  Smith.  .Smith 
in  turn  sjjends  that  dime  with  Manufacturer 
Johnston.  And  Johnston  invests  it  in  more 
materials  and  LABOR. 

Thus,  your  dime  not  only  gives  you  your 
full  money’s  worth;  it  also  gives  increased 
purchasing  power  to  many  others  .  .  .  For  the 
same  dime,  once  it  is  taken  from  your  purse 
or  pocket  and  put  back  into  active  circulation, 
will  buy  ten  CENTS’  worth  of  commodities  if 
sj)ent  only  once  a  year,  or  ten  DOLLARS’ 
worth  if  spent  a  hundred  times  a  year. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  all  asked  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds  “till  it  hurts.’’  Today  we  are 
on  the  battlefield  of  another  war,  equally 
destructive  of  values.  We  are  fighting  a 
nationwide  buyers’  strike  that  is  causing  untold 
financial  losses  and  actual  physical  suffering. 
But  we  can  win  this  war  against  the  enemies 
of  prosperity,  if  each  one  of  us  will  BUY 
TILL  IT  HURTS. 

If  each  of  us  will  invest  just  10c  more  j)er 
<lay  in  something  we  really  need  or  want,  we 
will  increase  the  nation’s  total  purcha.ses  within 
the  next  12  months,  hv  more  than  four  and 
one-half  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

Do  your  bit.  Buy  now,  or  sigh  later.  Spend 
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Circulation 


TWO  BROOKLYN  DAILIES 
GO  TO  THREE  CENTS 

N.  Y.  Sunday  Newspaper*,  Boosted  to 
10  Cents,  Are  Sold  for  15  Cents 
on  Saturday — Small  Circu¬ 
lation  Loss 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  and 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union  raised  their 
street  sale  prices  to  three  cents,  effective 
Nov.  3.  The  wholesale  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.10  per  hundred.  The  Times 
and  the  Standard-Union  were  the  only 
remaining  two  cent  evening  papers  in 
New  York  except  for  the  Evening 
Graphic,  Macfadden  tabloid,  which  re¬ 
mains  at  the  two  cent  figure. 

The  first  Sunday  on  which  the  new  10 
cent  price  for  the  New  York  World, 
Herald  Tribune  and  Times  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  went  into  effect  found 
dealers  selling  papers  Saturday  night 
previous  for  15  cents.  Steps  will  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation.  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  told. 

The  effect  on  circulations  of  the  jump 
to  10  cents  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  some 
circulators  declared,  as  the  papers  mak¬ 
ing  this  increase  are  allowing  full  re¬ 
turns  to  dealers  for  the  next  four  weeks 
and  it  will  be  at  least  a  month  before 
any  definite  results  will  be  known.  Seth 
J.  Moore,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Eagle,  however,  declared  that  the  raise 
seems  to  be  working  out  all  right. 

“We  took  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  as 
was  expected,”  he  declared,  “and  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  other  papers  took  about  the 
same.  I  think  the  raise  will  work  out 
to  the  benefit  of  everyone  in  the  long 
run.” 

N.  R.  Hoover,  circulation  manager  of 
the  World,  also  said  the  increase  would 
be  ultimately  beneficial. 


TABLOID  FOOTBALL  EXTRAS 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Printing  8-Page 
Sections  on  Saturdays 

Football  extras  in  tabloid  form  have 
won  favor  with  sports  fans  in  Honolulu. 
The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  issued  its 
first  8-page  sports  tabloid  Oct.  4  without 
preliminary  announcement.  The  entire 
edition  was  sold  out,  according  to  Earl 
M.  Welty,  promotion  manager. 

The  tabloid  contains  six  pages  of  news 
and  two  pages  of  .sports  pictures.  Every 
sport  is  mentioned,  editors  using  such 
syndicated  material  as  cannot  be  used  in 
regular  issues.  In  addition  to  play-by- 
play  accounts  of  games  in  Honolulu,  the 
tabloid  carries  mainland  scores,  leads  of 
important  mainland  games  and  other  last 
minute  sports  news. 

It  is  sold  in  conjunction  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  Saturday  issue. 


Gold  Medal  Awarded  Carrier 

Every  month  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  selects  from  its  carrier  boy 
organization  some  youth  whose  efforts  are 
so  outstanding  as  to  merit  recognition. 
To  be  eligible  for  recognition  the  car¬ 
rier’s  record  at  school  as  well  as  the  work 
he  is  doing  on  his  route  is  taken  into 
consideration.  A  gold  medal  award  of 
merit  is  presented.  Robert  Neel,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Neel,  has  been  made 
recipient  of  the  merit  award  for  the 
month  of  October,  for  “clear-sighted 
management  and  excellence  of  service  in 
face  of  adverse  conditions.” 


Gave  Livestock  Prizes 

The  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  Nra'S 
atui  Evening  Times  awarded  livestock 
and  poultry  prizes  to  five  farmers  whose 
exhibits  were  given  first  honors  at  the 
Union  County  Fair  held  there  recently. 
H.  P.  Sewell  received  the  grand  prize, 
a  registered  Poland-China  hog. 


Carriers  Won  N.  Y.  Trip 

.  Five  carrier  boys  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  recently  spent  three  days  in 
New  York  as  guests  of  the  Press  as 
winners  of  a  carrier  contest.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  125  carriers  were  entertained  at  a 
local  theater. 


Sorensen  In  Wilkes-Barre 

Charles  Sorensen,  who  has  been 
with  newspapers  throughout  the  middle 
west  and  east,  has  been  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Evening  News. 


DAILIES  GIVING  AWAY 
$60,000  IN  CONTESTS 


Springfield,  111.,  Papers  Offering 
$30,000  Each  in  Revival  of 
Ancient  Race  for 
Circulation 


The  long-standing  war  for  circulation 
waged  by  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  the  Springfield  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  recently  broke  out  once  more  in  a 
battle  of  money  and  is  being  watched 
with  considerable  interest  by  the  Central 
Illinois  district  which  the  two  newspapers 
serve. 

The  State  Register,  owned  by  Thomas 
Rees,  80-year  old  veteran,  and  the  Clen- 
denin  family ;  of  which  George  M.  Clen- 
denin  is  manager,  started  the  campaign 
with  the  announcement  of  a  $15, (XX)  cir¬ 
culation  building  contest,  with  a  prize 
of  $2,500  to  the  highest-scoring  point- 
getter,  $2,000  to  second.  $1,5()0  third, 
$1,000  fourth,  $7.50  to  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  $.500  to  seventh  and  eighth,  with  a 
host  of  minor  prizes  and  a  10  per  cent 
cash  commission  to  non-prize  winners. 
This  was  announced  \\’ednesday,  Oct.  29. 

Two  days  later,  the  Illinois  State 
Tournal,  morning  paper  owned  by  the 
Ira  Copley  interests,  of  which  \V. 
Shipton  is  general  manager,  blazed  a 
96-point  black  gothic  head  across  the 
masthead,  the  full  eight  columns,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  awarding  of  $30.0^  in 
prizes  in  a  circulation  contest  very  similar 
to  the  Register’s  contest.  .\11  the  prizes 
were  exactly  doubled,  except  that  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Journal’s  highe.st  prizes 
included  merchandise  certificates  on 
Springfield  merchants  advertising  in  the 
Journal. 

Another  two  days  later,  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister  met  the  $.3(),()()0  prize  list  of  the 
State  Journal  with  a  like  amount,  making 
a  total  of  $60,(X)0  in  the  two  contests, 
which  are  now  under  way  and  scheduled 
to  end  Jan.  31,  1931. 

Roth  newspapers  carried  several 
double-page  spreads,  the  Register  orig¬ 
inally  announcing  its  contest  with  a  four- 
page  pink  supplement  and  continuing 
with  other  double-page  announcements 
besides  daily  front-page  news  stories. 

The  newspapers  have  been  rivals  for 
many  years,  and  both  once  occupied  the 
morning  field,  the  State  Register  enter¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  field  about  15  years 
ago  when  the  two  papers  bought  out  the 
Springfield  Ne7C’S-Reeord  from  J.  David 
Stern,  now  publisher  of  the  Camden 
(X.J.)  Courier-Post  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Reeord. 

The  Copley  interests  bought  the 
Tournal  about  two  years  ago  from  S. 
Leigh  Call  and  Will  McConnell  who 
held  ownership  for  many  years.  The 
Tournal  is  now  in  its  69th  year,  while  the 
Register  is  four  years  behind  that  mark. 

Held  Hallowe’en  Party 

Five  hundred  children  were  entertained 
by  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
with  a  special  Hallowe’en  show  in  the 
Regent  theater.  Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  31. 
Each  child  in  attendance  signed  a  card 
pledging  he  or  she  would  not  take  part 
in  any  of  the  usual  pranks  of  the  season. 

Curtis  Joins  S.  F.  New* 

H.  L.  Curtis,  associate  member  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers’  .Vsso- 
ciation,  has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
News  as  assistant  to  John  Van  Benthen, 
circulation  director. 


Bob  Johnson,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun 
carrier  who  was  declared  the  state's 
outstanding  newspaper  salesman  at 
the  California  Circulation  Managers* 
Association  annual  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  and  C.  S.  Connally,  his 
district  manager. 

Snyder  in  Toledo 

\'.  F.  Snyder,  formerly  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  Pittsburnh  Sun-Telegraph 
and  Indianapolis  Nezos,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Times.  He  will  serve  under 
Frank  S.  Newell,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  circulation  director  of  the 
1  oledo  Blade,  who  has  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  circulation  departments  of 
Ixith  papers. 

Won  State  Fair  Trip 

Three  carrier  boys  of  the  Houston 
Press  recently  won  a  trip  to  the  Dallas 
State  Fair  as  the  award  in  a  circulation 
contest.  The  boys.  Billie  King.  L.  W. 
Sheller,  and  Lewis  Van  Landingham,, 
were  accompanied  by  Homer  Duke  of 
the  Press  circulation  department. 

Carriers  Won  Plane  Ride 

“Good  News  II,”  plane  owned  by  the 
Des  Moines  (I'd.) Register  and  Trilmne, 
recently  took  113  carrier  salesmen  from 
13  Iowa  towns  for  rides.  The  names  of 
the  boys  who  were  thus  rewarded  for 
obtaining  new  subscribers  were  published 
in  the  Tribune. 


Sponsored  Golf  Tournament 

The  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  .Star  held  a  golf  tournament  for 
amateur  entries  from  various  Lower  Rio 
(irande  \'allcy  country  clubs,  at  the 
municipal  course  there  Nov.  t5-9. 

3,000  Attend  Theater  Party 

More  than  3,0(X)  newsboys  and  officials 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  were  guests  at  the  Ful¬ 
ton  Theater,  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  2,  at  a 
si>ecial  screening  of  “The  Spoilers.” 


Daughter  Bom  To  Moore* 

Seth  J.  Moore,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  Mrs. 
Moore  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
Oct.  29. 


Won  Washington  Xrip 

.■\s  the  result  of  a  circulation  contest. 
15  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  car¬ 
rier  boys  won  a  trip  to  Washington. 


Cline  •Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Denver  Post 

Denver,  Colo. 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago ■  111  Wost  Washlagton 
Stroot 

Now  Yorhi  DaUy  Nows  BMa. 

220  East  42a4  St. 

Saa  Fraaciscoi  First  National 

Bank  BulMlag  h 


SEEK  BUS  CO-OPERATION 


North  Carolina  Committee  May  A«l 
Legislature  for  Action 

.\  fight  for  better  bus  co-operation  b 
carrying  newspapers  may  be  taken  bto 
the  state  legislature  in  January,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  H.  Brandon,  circulatiwi  man¬ 
ager,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  committee  named  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  to  try  to  obtab 
legislation  regarding  bus  rates,  and  force 
bus  lines  to  carry  newspapers  over  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  train  service  has  bea 
curtailed  because  of  bus  competition. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Will  X.  Coley,  of  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server;  Charles  H.  Herring,  Raleigh 
Times,  and  John  R.  Marks,  of  Asheville 
Citicen. 

It  was  reported  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  hard  in  some  cases 
to  secure  co-operation  of  bus  companies, 
although  in  most  cases,  they  are  glad  to 
assist  newspapers  in  getting  their  product 
distributed  to  their  readers.  Since  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  companies  to  handle  news¬ 
papers  often  leaves  the  publishers  help¬ 
less.  it  is  the  hope  of  the  organization  to 
work  out  some  plan  by  which  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  enforced. 


Held  Cooking  School 

The  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Journal  recently 
held  a  cooking  school  for  its  women 
readers.  It  was  conducted  by  Leona 
Rusk  Ihrig. 


Conducting  Circulation  Drive 

The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Evening 
Standard  and  Morning  Times  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  mail  circulation  campaign  in 
West  Texas  territory. 


Seeking  Mail  Subscriber* 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning 
.^tar  is  at  present  conducting  a  mail  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  at  special  rate,  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 


80,883  of  183.085  errors  made 

In — 2.500,000  lines  of  news 
matter  set  on  mucliines 
were 

not— errors  of  ediieation 
or  style 

**Th€r€*s  a  remedy  for  errore" 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORrOR.tTIOS 
S3  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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STANDARD 

Gntt'ttrc  Corporation 


ELECTraGl, 

STEREOTYPE 

MELTING 


—PROVIDES— 

Uniform  metal  temperature 
Uniform  castings  ^ 
Little  or  no  dross  formation 
Cheaper  operation 
Better  working  conditions 


No.  7  yfJ alter  Scott  stereotype  furnace  equipped  with  G-E  cast-in 
stereotype  units  and  automatic  control,  installed  at  The  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


AND  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Weitzell,  Business  Manager 
^  of  The  Chattanooga  Times,  comes  this  indorse¬ 
ment  of  electric  stereotype  melting: 

“With  your  elearic  installation  we  are  able  to  keep 
the  metal  at  a  uniform  temperature,  which  results  in 
preserving  the  tin  content  and  consequently  gives  us 
better  and  more  uniform  cast.  By  the  arrangement  of 
baffle  plates  and  insulation  you  suggested,  we  have 
been  able  to  confine  the  exposed  portion  of  the 


metal  to  a  very  small  area,  which  results  in  little  or 
no  oxidation. 

“We  think  we  are  saving  quite  a  little  on  drossing 
the  furnaces. 

“We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  installation  and 
feel  that  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  changing  to 
the  electric  control.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  working 
conditions  for  the  employees  are  much  more  desir¬ 
able.” 


From  all  over  the  country  enthusiastic  newspaper  officials  are  writing  to  say  why  they  like 
G-E  Electric  Heat.  Why  not  ask  your  nearest  G-E  office  to  tell  you  the  complete  story  and 

to  show  you  installations  near  at  hand? 


ULTIMATELY  ELECTRIC  HEAT 
IN  EVERY  INDUSTRY 


46  E  d  i  t  o  r  & 


WILLIAM  J.  KLINE  DIES 
OF  HEART  ATTACK 


Senior  Meml>er  of  Amsterdam  (N.Y.) 

Recorder  Publishing  Company 
Was  81 — Was  Active  in 
Organization  Work 

William  Jay  Kline,  senior  member  of 
Kline  &  Sons,  publishers  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (X.Y.)  Recorder,  di<^  suddenly 
Nov.  3  at  his  home,  of  angina  pectoris. 
He  was  81  years  old. 

Mr.  Kline  had  been  at  his  desk  during 
the  morning,  and  had  just  returned  from 
an  automobile  ride  when  death  came. 

In  1873  he  purchased  the  Amsterdam 
Democrat,  which  became  a  daily  six 
years  later.  In  1893  he  bought  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Recorder  and  consolidated  the  two 
papers. 

A  widow  and  four  children  survive. 
One  son,  Gardiner,  is  general  manager 
of  the  Recorder. 

Mr.  Kline  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  civic  and  business  life  of  Amsterdam, 
serving  in  many  capacities  during  his 
long  career.  He  was  postmaster  from 
1877  to  1885.  and  at  his  death  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Trust  Company  and  of  the  Amsterdam 
Savings  Bank.  He  was  active  in  several 
organizations,  including  the  New  York 
Press  Association  and  the  Associated 
Dailies  of  New  York,  being  a  former 
president  of  lx)th  groups.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  vice-president  of  the  National  Edito¬ 
rial  .Association. 

Born  in  Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  he 
attended  Union  College,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor  and  master  degrees. 
He  worked  in  New  York  City  a  year 
before  going  to  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Kline 
had  traveled  extensively,  making  several 
trips  to  Europe,  .Africa  and  South 
.America. 


B.  LEROY  WOODBURY 


Advertizing  Manager  of  Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette  Diea  at  43 

B.  Leroy  Woodbury,  43,  for  10  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  and  with  the 
advertising  departments  of  New  England 
newspapers  for  nearly  25  years,  died 
Nov.  3  at  Hahnemann  hospital  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  following  an  operation  for  gall¬ 
stones. 

Mr.  Woodbury  was  taken  ill  at  the 
close  of  his  work  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
the  next  day.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the  First  Baptist  (Thurch,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Burial  was  in  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

He  w'as  a  native  of  Nashua,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Colby  .Acad¬ 
emy  he  started  to  learn  the  printer’s 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  Nashua  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  soon  moved  to  the  front 
office,  however,  and  ro.se  from  circula¬ 
tion  clerk  to  advertising  solicitor  and 
later  advertising  manager  of  that  paper. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three 
children. 


RALPH  P.  TAYLOR 

Ralph  P.  Taylor,  political  writer  and 
reporter  for  the  Nev'  York  American, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Oct.  31. 
after  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  began  newspaper  work  with  the  New 
York  City  News  Association  16  years 
ago.  In  1919  he  joined  the  Netc  York 
World.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Inner  Circle,  organization  of  political 
w'riters.  Many  state  and  citv  officials 
and  political  leaders  attended  his  funeral. 


ROMOLO  A.  FANCIULU 

Romolo  A  Fanciulli,  editor  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  The  Winged  Foot,  or¬ 
gan  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Qub,  died 
in  New  York  Hospital.  Oct.  29,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  45  and  had  been 
in  newspaper  work  since  1921.  He 
served  as  reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  was  at  one  time  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  solicitor  for  the  Ne^> 
York  Times.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Francesco  Fanciulli,  composer  and  band 
master. 
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JOHN  K.  KLINE 


Editor  of  Two  Wisconsin  Dailies 
Dies  After  Brief  Illness 

John  K.  Kline,  editor  of  the  Appleton 
(\Vis.)  Post-Crescent  and  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  died  Oct.  23,  at  his 
home  in  Green  Bay  after  an  illness  of 
ten  days.  Death  was  due  to  infection 
following  influenza. 

Mr.  Kline,  with  A.  B.  Turnbull  and 
other  associates,  acquired  the  Green  Bay 
Gazette  and  the  Green  Bay  Press  about 
15  years  ago  and  merged  them  into  the 
Press-Gazette.  In  19^  the  Post  and 
Crescent  were  acquired  in  Appleton  and 
the  consolidated  paper  became  known  as 
the  Post-Crescent.  Before  going  to 
Green  Bay  Mr.  Kline  was  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  and  for  many 
years  was  assistant  to  John  T.  Winshi, 
^itor  of  that  publication. 

Mr.  Kline  entered  newspaper  work 
with  the  htdianapolis  Sentinel  after 
spending  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Indiana  where  he  was  preparing  for  the 
practice  of  law.  He  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  Cincinnati  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Kline  was  born  55  years  ago  at 
Bristol,  Ind.  He  was  married  in  1906  to 
Ara  A.  Richardson  of  Saginaw,  but  they 
were  divorced  in  1920.  Three  years  later 
he  was  married  to  Anne  D.  Kellogg  of 
Green  Bay.  Two  children  of  the  former 
marriage,  Harriet  R.  and  John  R.  Kline, 
.survive.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Green 
Bay  on  Monday.  Oct.  27,  with  news¬ 
papermen  from  all  parts  of  the  state  in 
attendance. 


GONZALO  ESPINOZA 


Night  Editor  of  Excelsior  Dies  of 
Heart  Disease 

Gonzalo  Espinoza,  night  editor  of  Ex- 
celsinr  of  Mexico  City,  died  Oct.  28,  of 
heart  disease.  Senor  Espinoza  was  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
Mexico.  So  large  a  crowd  gathered  at 
his  funeral  that  motorcycle  police  were 
summoned  to  clear  a  path  for  the  cortege. 

Prior  to  joining  Excelsior  at  the  time 
of  its  establishment  13  years  ago.  Senor 
Espinoza  had  been  connected  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  local  newspapers.  He  was 
known  as  the  finest  of  bullfight  reporters. 

He  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
cover  the  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  remained  at  work  in  Mexico 
City  although  physicians  had  warned  him 
the  high  altitude  was  dangerous  to  his 
health.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  children. 


MRS.  ANNIE  PRESTON 

Mrs.  Annie  McNab  Preston,  mother  of 
James  D.  Preston,  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  died  at  her  home 
in  Washington  Nov.  3  after  a  brief 
illness.  Mrs.  Preston  was  born  in  Balti¬ 
more  Jan.  14,  1841,  and  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Oct.  1869,  when  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Herbert  A.  Preston,  who  for  21 
years  was  manager  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Neu<  York  Herald.  He 
died  in  1893.  She  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
M’ashington  and  for  years  was  active  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  Gar¬ 
field  and  Homeopathic  Hospitals  here. 


H.  E.  ELLIS 

Burial  at  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  his  old 
home  town,  followed  funeral  services  at 
Denison  for  H.  E.  Ellis,  former  editor 
and  president  of  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald,  who  died  in  Denison  Oct.  29,  at 
the  age  of  60.  Mr.  Ellis  for  many  years 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  public  affairs 
and  journalism  of  Texas  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1929.  He  was  former  owner 
of  the  Journal,  weekly  at  Groesbeck,  of 
which  town  he  served  as  mayor  four 
years.  He  also  w’as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 


JOSE  MIRO-QUESADA 

lose  Antonio  Miro-Quesada,  proprietor 
of  El  Commei'cio  of  Lima,  Peru’s  oldest 
newspaper,  died  at  his  home,  Oct.  30.  He 
was  85  years  old.  Don  Jose  was  bom  in 
Panama,  but  his  family  moved  to  (lillao, 
seaport  of  Lima,  in  1847.  He  worked  up 
from  correspandent  to  publisher. 
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Robert  R.  ECKLES,  65,  veteran 
California  publisher  and  _  former 
owner  of  a  newspaper  at  Loomis,  Cal., 
died  at  his  home  in  Porterville,  Cal., 
Oct.  30,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Charles  Thomas  Scott,  head  of  the 
Scott  Advertising  Company  of  Boston, 
died  last  week  at  his  home  “Scotts- 
wold”  in  Monmouth,  Me.  Mr.  Scott 
was  well  known  in  Boston,  both  as  an 
advertising  man,  and  as  a  collector  of 
fine  books  and  rare  autographs. 

William  H.  Sipes,  73,  who  52  years 
ago  founded  the  Frenchtown^  (N.J.) 
Star,  and  has  been  its  editor  since  that 
time,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  Oct.  31, 
by  his  daughter, 

Thomas  M.  Short,  .58.  circulation 
manager,  Helena  (Ark.)  World,  died  in 
that  city  Oct.  26.  He  was  stricken  only 
a  short  time  before  death. 

Charles  A.  Raymond,  80,  former 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Denver,  Col.,  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  last  week  in  his  home 
in  Ocean  Park.  Cal.  After  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Lockport  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  Mr.  Raymond  became  manager 
of  the  Denver  Tribune,  which  position 
he  held  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Elizabeth  Carens. 
mother  of  George  C.  Carens.  .sporting 
editor,  Boston  Evening  Tran.script,  and 
of  Thomas  Carens.  former  Washington 
correspondent,  Boston  Herald,  died  last 
week  at  her  home  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

Dorsey  Gi’Y.  60.  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Ne7t’  York  Herald  Tribune,  died 
last  week  after  a  long  illness.  At  vari¬ 
ous  times  he  held  editorial  and  executive 
positions  on  newspapers  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Pittsburgh  and 
Washin^on.  His  wife  survives. 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher.  82.  veteran 
Michigan  newspaper  man  and  a  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
war.  died  at  his  home  in  the  Eagle  hotel. 
Grand  Rapids.  Oct.  26.  He  had  been  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  Eveninq  Press  Daily 
Eaqlc,  Daily  Leader  and  Hdrald-Tcle- 
nram,  none  of  which  arc  now  published. 

Jack  Gt’m,  46.  widely  known  Pacific 
Coast  newspaner  photographer  in  charge 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Newsreel,  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  .30.  from  internal  complications 
which  followed  a  fall  on  the  street. 

William  N.  McCartney,  formerlv 
mechanical  superintendent.  Beckley  (W. 
Va.l  Po.st-Hcrald.  died  suddenly  at 
Waynesboro,  Va..  recently,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  45  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Dr.  it.  E.  Stockbripce,  73,  editor,  au¬ 
thor  and  agricultural  chemist,  died  at  his 
home  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  recently.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  The  Southern 
Ruralist.  a  farm  publication,  and  for  16 
years  served  as  its  editor. 

Joseph  M.  Eagan,  23,  who  died  Oct. 
31.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  for  six 
years  high  school  and  Holy  (Tross  Col¬ 
lege  correspondent  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  more  recently  on 
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the  city  staff  of  this  newspaper  and  of 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel, 

Mrs.  Mamie  Downard  Peck,  for 
many  years  society  editor,  Corsicana 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  died  recenty  in  a  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Tex.,  hospital. 

Perry  Barnes,  former  composing 
room  foreman  for  the  old  Denver  Times 
and  Republican,  died  recently  in  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Delano  Hoffman,  75,  who  had  been 
with  the  composing  room  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Ohio  State  Journal  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  at  his 
home  in  Columbus  this  week. 

George  T.  Lay,  79,  for  many  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  and  a  retired  printer,  died  at 
his  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Nov,  1. 

William  Thomas  Moreton,  for  more 
than  50  years  with  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  in  the  composing  department, 
died  at  his  home  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Oct. 
31.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Union  for  S3  years.  Hij 
wife  and  seven  children  survive. 

Mrs.  Nettie  J.  Cahoon,  Cape  Cod 
newspaper  correspondent,  died  at  the 
Cape  (^od  Hospital  at  Hyannis,  Mass., 
Oct.  28  following  an  operation,  at  the  age 
of  70  years.  Her  husband  survives. 

Frederick  Cox,  42,  formerly  on  the 
staffs  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
and  Tribune,  where  he  covered  the 
courthouse  run,  and  later  copy-reader  on 
the  Tribune,  died  recently  in  the 
Veterans’  Hospital  in  San  Fernando 
valley,  California. 

Lucius  R.  Barrow,  58,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Randsburg  (Cal.)  Miner  and 
from  1908  to  1917  was  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  San  Diego  ((3al.)  Union 
and  Tribune,  died  at  San  Diego  recently. 

Charles  T.  Fairfield,  65,  former 
New  England  newspaperman,  died  Oct. 
31,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  founded  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Evening  News  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  20  years.  He  also  published 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript 
for  several  years. 
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Yes,  the  Newspaper  World  was  ready 
for  the  Wood  New  Process  Coated  Mat 

See  how  it  responded  to  our  announcement— 


The  First 

Month’s 

Results 


144  Requests  for  small  sample  lots  of  the 

New  Process  Coated  Mats 

88  Trial  Orders  for  500  or  more  of  the 

New  Process  Coated  Mats 

35  Old  Customers  changed  over  to  the 

New  Process  Coated  Mats 

9  New  Customers  acquired  through  the 

New  Process  Coated  Mats 

104,820  Total  Number  of 

New  Process  Coated  Mats 
shipped  during  October 


The  Wood  New  Process  Coated  Dry  Mats  were  officially  announced 
on  October  1 ,  1930.  The  above  table  gives  certain  interesting  fig¬ 
ures  regarding  the  accomplishments  of  these  mats  for  the  month 
of  October. 

Figures  Speak  Louder  Than  Words 

Why  bother  to  sing  the  praise  of  an  outstanding 
product  when  figures  are  so  convincing? 
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UR  OVN  VORI^g) 

or  LetTbss 


A  LABORIOUSLY  painstaking  an-  topic  of  Emery  E.  Olson,  managing  di¬ 
alysis  of  “News  and  the  Newspaper,”  rector  of  the  club.  The  booklet  is 
where  by  means  of  a  “spectrum”  and  edited  by  John  Jay  Messier. — R.  S.  M. 
various  indexes,  American  newspapers  ♦  ♦  * 

were  given  ratings  for  their  social  value,  rp  jjg  glistening  black  cover,  the  scarlet 
was  recently  concluded  in  The  New  Re-  L  fly  leaves,  and  the  solid  black  division 

pages  in  “Modern  Publicity,  1930”  set 
the  keynote  of  the  strikingly  m^ern  ad¬ 
vertising  illustrations  found  within  this 
annual  of  commercial  art — the  seventh  in 
a  scries  known  most  recently  as  “Posters 
and  Publicity.” 

Although  the  book  is  British,  there  are 
sections  for  the  United  States,  France 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  England.  Ern¬ 
est  Elmo  Calkins,  well-known  New  York 
advertising  agent,  is  resi^nsible  for  the 
American  section  and  writes  a  summary 
for  it.  Sir  William  Crawford,  K.  B.  E., 
governing  director  of  W.  S.  Crawford, 
Ltd.,  reviews  conditions  in  England:  his 
organization  designed  the  format  of  the 
volume.  Gill  Sans  type  being  used 
tbroughout.  A.  Tolmer,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Editeurs-Create'urs,  writes  of 
“A  New  Stage  of  French  Advertising,” 
and  Prof.  H.  K.  Frenzel  reports  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Germany  in  1930.” 

Mr.  Calkins,  commenting  that  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  advertising  art  “is  never  a  cross- 
section,  but  merely  tbe  cream  skimmed 
off  the  top,”  adds  optimistically  that  the 
prr>portion  of  good  work  is  continually 
increasing. 

“The  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  art  is  reached  in  the  magazine 
pages.”  he  says.  “We  do  not  have  in  the 
United  States  any  such  poster  work  as  is 
common  in  Europe  for  several  reasons. 
The  first  is  the  shape  and  size  of  our  bill- 
Ixiards.  Instead  of  the  smaller  and  bet¬ 
ter  proportioned  sheet  that  is  used  in 
Europe,  \%e  have  a  large  oblong  sheet 
which  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  good  design¬ 
ing.  More  than  that,  for  some  reason, 
there  is  not  the  same  freedom  of  expre«- 
sion.  the  same  daring  and  originality 
used  in  poster  designing  that  is  manifest 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  .  .  . 

“Black-and-white  designing  for  news¬ 
paper  use  is  improving.  More  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  techniques  that  will 
print  well  under  the  exacting  conditions 
of  the  newspaper  press,  but  here  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  subjected  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  make-up  which  prevail  in  news¬ 
paper  work  and  the  limits  imposed  by 
rapid  press  work.  The  advertisements 
are  seen  more  in  conjunction  with  other 
advertisements  and  with  the  heavy  dis¬ 
play  used  for  news,  and  do  not  have  that 
completeness  and  isolation  which  is  theirs 
when  they  occupy  a  page  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.” 

The  .American  distributor  of  the  book 
is  William  Edwin  Rudge,  publisher.  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

TN  the  November  Aflanlie  }fonthly  W 
T.  Foster  and  Waddill  Catchings,  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Riotous  Saving,”  play 
new  and  opportune  variation  of  their 
favorite  theme:  the  enmity  between  thrift 
and  real  prosperitv.  High  standards  of 
living  are  just  using  up  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  wealth— extra  high  per 
capita  consumption  of  goods.  When  peo¬ 
ple  save  too  much  and  spend  too  little, 
“they  defeat  the  object  of  saving.”  Saved 
money  is  no  use  until  it  is  invested.  It  is 
useless  to  invest  in  excess  production — 
and  there  is  bound  to  be  excess  produc¬ 
tion  when  there  is  oversaving,  too  little 
consumntion.  Saving  too  much  is  “riotous 
saving.”  Luxury  and  extravagance  are 
relative  terms.  Their  actual  meaning  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  a  genera 
tion  ago.  I^st  year’s  hill  for  pleasure 
motoring  was  four  billions ;  for  other  new 
luxury-necessities,  like  movies  and  radios, 
three  billions  more.  “Many  luxuries  have 
become  staples  and  many  staples  have 
become  producers’  risks.”  The  article 
answers  some  of  the  critics  of  American 
materialism,  and  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  editorials  (or  even  advertisements) 
to  break  the  buvers’  strike. — R.  W. 


recently 

publie.  The  study  was  undertaken  by  the 
Carola  W’oerishoffer  Graduate  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  columns 
of  a  number  of  representative  dailies, 
particularly  in  respect  to  their  bias  as 
shown  in  the  amount  of  space  they  gave 
to  certain  controversial  subjects  and  in 
their  headlines,  the  following  obvious 
conclusion  is  reached : 

What  can  he  said  at  the  present  time  .  .  . 

with  scientifically  groundea  assurance,  is  this: 
though  the  ethical  code  of  journalistic  behavior 
is  being  violated  continuously,  both  in  the  se* 
lection  of  news  and  in  distortion  of  the  facts 
presented,  though  many  new’si>apers  present 
only  matter  designed  for  the  most  sensational 
appeal  and  others  offer  news  so  colored  as  to 
blind  the  reader  to  all  but  one  side — the  news* 
pai>er*owner’s  side  —of  the  case,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  a  large  group  of  still  other  new’spa(>ers, 
distinguished  for  the  honesty  and  uprightness 
of  their  standards,  which  are  doing  their  best 
to  adhere  to  the  traditional  ideals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  It  remains  for  the  intelligent 
reader  to  choose  among  them. 

The  first  article  of  the  series  told  how 
the  “spectrum”  was  made,  and  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  group  of  newspapers  showed 
“that  no  sweeping  generalizations  as  to 
sensationalism  can  l)e  made :  newspapers 
range  all  the  way  from  the  most  lurid 
thrill-mongers  to  the  most  socialized 
servants  of  citizenship.” 

The  next  article  applied  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  newspapers  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  measuring  the  distortion  of 
news.  The  .controversy  between  Sena¬ 
tors  Reed  and  Bro<»khart  over  the  issue 
of  preparedness  (in  January,  1929)  was 
used  as  an  instance.  Ten  papers  of  vary¬ 
ing  policies  on  the  issue  were  taken  and 
the  ratio  of  headline  and  text  space  given 
to  Reed  to  that  given  to  Brookhart  was 
made. 

,^ftcr  a  careful  survey  of  individual 
cases  another  obvious  conclusion  is 
reached : 

.For  their  oh^eryations  and  their  violations  of 
their  codes  of  ini|>artiality.  therefore,  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  condemned  or  applauded  in¬ 
discriminately  any  more  than  for  their  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  socialization. 

.\rticle  Three  d  e  v  e  lo  p  e  d  the  same 
theme  as  it  relates  to  space  given  head¬ 
lines,  working  out  a  similar  table  show¬ 
ing  the  bias  of  the  chosen  newspapers, 
and  the  concluding  article  dealt  in  the 
main  with  what  representative  newspa- 
I]^rs  printed  unethical  medical  adver¬ 
tising. 

What  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the 
series  appears  in  the  third  article: 

If  research  workers  will  persistently  calcu¬ 
late  and  publish  the  indexes  of  bias  of  leading 
newspapers,  one  of  three  results  will  ultimately 
be  achieved.  Editors  and  owners  of  papers 
guilty  of  the  worst  distortions  will  be  moved  to 
take  steps  to  achieve  high  standards,  or  will  at 
least  cease  to  broadcast  the  high-sounding  ascer- 
tions  of  integrity  which  now  help  to  cover  up 
their  iwrs’ersions  of  the  news. 

Kailine  either  of  these,  certainly  that  mi¬ 
nority  of  tbe  public  which  keeps  informed  on 
public  questions  will  be  able  with  increasing 
accuracy  to  identify  the  outstanding  hypocrites 
of  journalism,  and  thus  to  sift  out  with  fair  as¬ 
surance  the  facts  from  the  propaganda  in  the 
newspapers  it  reads. 

The  articles  are  incoherent  and  can  be 
of  little  use  to  anyone.  The  impressive 
“spectrum”  and  the  involved  indexes, 
however  scientific  they  may  be  said  to  be, 
only  show  what  any  casual  observer 
knows  instinctively;  that  there  are  good 
newspapers  and  that  there  are  others  not 
so  good.  The  articles  appeared  in  the 
four  October  issues  of  The  New  Re¬ 
public. — 1.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

'T'  HE  last  year’s  record  of  the  Ad- 
vertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles  is 
covered  in  The  Advance,  the  club’s  year¬ 
book  for  1929-1930,  recently  issued. 
Pictures  of  the  officers  and  committee 
chairmen,  a  roster  of  members,  and  re¬ 
ports  on  the  club’s  activities  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume.  “The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  As  a  Maker  of  Men,”  is  the 
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The  Business  Barometer 

of  INDIANA 

Reports  are  filtering  in,  that  business  conditions 
are  on  the  up-grade  in  Indiana.  They  had  a  fairly 
good  crop  season  and  the  farmers  are  in  much 
better  shape  financially  than  they  had  hoped  for. 
All  of  Indiana’s  huge  industries  are  adding  more 
labor  daily.  Mills  and  factories  are  working 
steadily.  Orders  are  coming  in  and  salesmen 
report  more  orders  to  come. 

Tliere  is  considerable  optimism  emanating 
from  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
Tliere  is  a  strong  under-current  of  confidence 
permeating  throughout  the  entire  state  of 
Indiana,  which  is  a  good  sign  that  business  in 
1931  will  be  back  to  normal.  Now  is  the  time, 
then,  to  plan  your  1931  advertising  campaign  for 
Indiana. 

You  have  here  a  strong  group  of  newspapers 
enjo\Tng  the  confidence  of  the  community  it 
serves,  wielding  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
buying  habits  of  the  Hoosier  families.  We  all 
know  that  Hoosiers  are  sold  on  the  advertised 
product,  so  that  a  campaign  in  the  newspapers 
listed  below  will  receive  the  response  you  seek 
in  sales  re-action. 

Start  1931  right.  Be  sure  that  Indiana  is  on 
your  preferred  list,  and  the  newspapers  listed 
below  are  the  ones  you  will  use  when  planning 
your  1931  national  newspaper  campaign. 


*Columbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,024 

Rats  for 
5.000 
lines 
.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (M) 

45,252 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. . . . 

. (S) 

33,186 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

. (E) 

49,498 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

138,080 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.., 

,.(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

.....(E) 

6,894 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,019 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. .. (S)  30,154... (E) 

31,691 

.08 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

. (D) 

183,725 

.33 

••Star  League  of  Indiana . 

. (S) 

191,725 

.35 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (M) 

6,583 

.04 

••Vincennes  Commercial . . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.04 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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National  Advertisers  Endorse 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Ask  any  of  the  national  advertisers  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
New  England  market  and  they  will  tell  yon  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive  markets  for  their  products  in  the  country.  They  will 
also  tell  you  that  New  England’s  leading  newspapers  produce  results. 
That  is  why  they  not  only  endorse  the  advertising  pages  of  those  news- 
])apers  listed  below,  but  they  continue  to  renew  their  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  for  greater  space  vear  after  year. 

Tliere  are  no  great  problems  involved  in  selling  the  New  England  market. 
First,  yon  have  tlie  consuming  power  of  7,000,000  people,  concen¬ 
trated  ill  a  small  comjiact  area  in  large  city  centers  and  within  trolley 
distance  of  each  other 

Second,  yon  have  a  representative  intelligent  class  of  American  peo])le, 
all  with  good  earning  power  and  known  for  their  liberal  spending 
cliaracteristics. 

Third,  yon  have  a  group  of  newspapers  with  a  prestige  for  reader 
acceptance,  which  national  advertisers  have  recognized  as  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value  in  building  volume  sales  in  this  market.  These  newspapers 
circulate  daily  in  the  very  homes  of  New  England’s  families.  Yonr 
advertising  placed  in  the  columns  of  these  daily  newpapers  is  all  you 
need  for  yonr  direct  contacts  with  these  families. 

Wlieii  planning  a  national  campaign  always  include  New  England, 
and  its  leading  dailies 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion.  3.852.356 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

ttAttleboro  Sun  . 

....(E) 

6.298 

.04 

.04 

fBoston  Eve.  American. .. (E) 
tBoston  Sunday  Advertiser 

260.266 

.50 

.50 

.75 

(S) 

467.446 

.75 

tBoston  Globe  . 

(MAE) 

299.665 

.50 

.50 

tBoston  Transcript  . . 

....(E) 

38.136 

.25 

.25 

tBoston  Post . 

,...(M) 

374.863 

.60 

.60 

tBoston  Post  . 

....(S) 

330.281 

.55 

.55 

^Brockton  Enterprise  . 

....(E) 

24.809 

.08 

.08 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

11.886 

.06 

.045 

••Haverhill  Gazette 

....(E) 

16.245 

.07 

.06 

^Lawrence  Eaele-Tribune 

•Lynn  Item  . 

(MAE) 

25.677 

.10 

.09 

....(E) 

17.505 

.065 

.05 

••Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE) 
•New  Bedford  Standard 

17,677 

.07 

.07 

Mercury  . 

•New  Bedford  Sunday 

(MAE) 

28.828 

.10 

.10 

Standard  . 

....(S) 

24.227 

.10 

.10 

tNorth  Adams  Transcript.  (E) 

10.517 

.05 

.04 

tPmsfield  Eagle  _ 

....(E) 

19.409 

.06 

.06 

^Salem  News  . 

....(E) 

21,867 

.09 

.07 

ftTaunton  Gazette  . . . 

....(E) 

9,430 

.05 

.035 

'•Worcester  Telegram 

and 

Evening  Gazette _ 

(MAE) 

105,420 

.28 

.25 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

52.591 

.21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT— Population.  1.380.631 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•♦Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM) 

47,175 

.15 

.15 

••Bridgeport  Post  .... 

....(S) 

25,968 

.10 

.10 

tHartford  Courant  . . . 

...(M) 

41,715 

.10 

.10 

tHartford  Courant  . . . 

....(S) 

63.433 

.15 

.15 

tHartford  Times  . . 

....(E) 

61.316 

.15 

.15 

tMiddletown  Press  ... 

....(E) 

8.665 

.055 

.035 

tf  Naugatuck  News  . . . 

....(E) 

5.102 

.035 

.035 

tNew  Haven  Register. 

.(EAS) 

58.202 

.16 

.15 

•New  London  Day. . . , 

....(E) 

14.368 

.06 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hour . 

,...(E) 

7.808 

.045 

.045 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

5,962 

.045 

.035 

•Stamford  Advocate  . . 

....(E) 

12,669 

.065 

.055 

MAINE — PopuUtion 

,  768,014 

♦•Portland  Press-Herald 

Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  . 

.(MAE) 

61,725 

.20 

16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population. 

443,683 

•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E) 

6,894 

.05 

.03 

tKeene  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

4.365 

.036 

.025 

•Manchester  Union- Leader 

(MAE) 

33.694 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion,  604.397 


Circu- 

2.500  10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•Pawtucket  Times  . . . 

....(E) 

30.590 

.09 

.09 

•Providence  Bulletin  . . 

...(E) 

85,471 

.20(E) 

.27 

•Providence  Journal  . . 

...(M) 

44,812 

.12(E) 

.27 

•Providence  Journal  . . , 

....(3) 

87,321 

.20 

.23 

ttProvidence  News  . . . . 

...(E) 

33.854 

.10 

.10 

♦Westerly  Sun  . 

(EAS) 

5,553 

.04 

.04 

tWoonsocket  Call  . . . . 

...(E) 

15,949 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT- 

—Population,  352,428 

•Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

7,273 

.04 

.03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer 

...(E) 

3.624 

.035 

.02 

•Burlington  Free  Press 

...(M) 

16.180 

.065 

.065 

•Rutland  Herald  . . . . 

...(M) 

13,395 

.055 

.055 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record  . 

...(E) 

4,986 

.03 

.025 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers* 

Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1930. 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement.  April  1,  1930. 
'ttGovernment  Statements.  April  1,  1930. 
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SCRIPPS,  FAULKNER  IN 
OHIO  HALL  OF  FAME 


Tributes  Peid  to  Founder  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Chain  and  Noted  Cincin* 
nati  Enquirer  Reporter  at 
Columbus  Ceremony 


(Speeial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Columbus,  O.,  Xov.  1. — Edward  W. 
Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  and  James  W.  Faulkner,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  a  long  time  as  correspondent 
at  Columbus,  were  placed  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  Ohio  State  University  last 
night  Tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Scripps 
by  J.  C.  Hostettler,  Cleveland,  an 
attorney  for  the  Scripps  estate,  and 
former  Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  the 
Dayton  News  told  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Faulkner. 

The  ceremony  was  in  connection  with 
the  third  all-Ohio  newspaper  conference 
and  about  200  attended  the  dinner.  Both 
affairs  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
and  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Assn.  Rus¬ 
sell  H.  Knight  is  secretary.  Prof.  J. 
S.  Myers  of  the  University  presided  and 
Prof.  O.  C.  Hooper  told  of  the  found¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  President'  G.  W.  Rightmire  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  welcomed  the 
visitors. 

Mr.  Hostettler,  who  took  the  place  of 
former  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker  of  Cleveland,  said  that  Mr. 
Scripps  had  really  started  his  chain  with 
$10,000  borrowed  money,  which  he  used 
to  launch  the  Clezrcland  Penny  Press. 
In  employing  a  man,  the  speaker  said, 
Mr.  Scripps  always  laid  down  three  in¬ 
junctions,  “Print  a  paper  for  the  work¬ 
ingman,  obey  the  ten  commandments 
and  never  spend  more  than  your  income.” 

Ex-Governor  Cox  told  of  Faulkner’s 
wide  knowledge  and  keen  insight.  “He 
had  an  uncanny  way,”  the  speaker  said, 
“of  transplanting  into  another’s  mind  the 
things  that  were  in  his  own  mind.”  Cox 
at  one  time  worked  on  the  Enquirer  with 
Faulkner  and  he  declared  that  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man 
was  his  readiness  to  help  the  beginners  in 
newspaper  work. 

At  the  newspaper  conference  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  speakers  included  Prof.  FI. 
FI.  Maynard  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  :  Kenneth  Dameron,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  classes,  and 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  newspaper  men 
were  guests  of  the  University  Athletic 
Association  at  the  Ohio  State-Wisconsin 
football  game. 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  editorial  wTiter 
of  the  New  York  World,  addressed  the 
Central  Ohio  Teachers  Association.  He 
criticized  old  school  historians  for  ignor¬ 
ing  the  part  that  women  played  in 
American  history.  He  also  scored  the 
idea  that  only  the  most  important  inci¬ 
dents  in  history  should  be  recorded.  The 
dramatic  .'hould  be  given  consideration 
equally  as  well,  he  asserted,  recalling 
Jackson’s  fight  against  the  National 
Bank. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  ELECTS 

The  Missouri  Associated  Press  meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis  Oct.  31  elected  J.  B. 
Jeffries,  publisher,  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post  for  his  seventh  consecutive  term  as 
president,  \V.  J.  Sewell,  puhlisher,  Car¬ 
thage  Press,  was  re-elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Kenneth  Clark,  St.  Louis 
P.  correspondent  was  named  secretary. 


PUBUSHER  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Bj!  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

HAGt^iSTOwN,  Mn.,  Nov.  4. — William 
Preston  Lane.  Tr..  president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Mail  Publishing  Co.,  was  elected 
Attorney  General  of  Maryland,  today,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  Mr.  Lane  is  38  years  old. 


BOAROMAN  VISITING  U.  S. 

Thomas  V.  Boardman,  manager  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers.  Ltd.,  of  London,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  Nov.  7. 


CARRIER  BOY  KILLED 

Lowell  Stevenson,  12.  carrier  for  the 
Russclk-ille  (Ark.)  Courier-Democrat, 
was  fatally  injured  Nov.  1  when  knocked 
from  his  bicycle  by  an  automobile.  He 
died  before  reaching  the  hospital.  He 
was  a  junior  high  school  student. 


WRITER’S  HOME  RAIDED 
BY  CAPITAL  POLICE 


“A  Mistake,”  Officials  Say — Informer 
Declared  He  Had  Seen  Still 
— Grand  Jury  Is 
Inrestigating 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  6.  —  William  P. 
Flythe,  White  House  correspondent  for 
Universal  Service,  on  Thursday,  told  the 
District'  of  Columbia  Grand  Jury  how  ten 
vice  squad  policemen  raided  his  home 
last  Saturday  afternoon  in  search  of  an 
illicit  still  only  to  leave  empty  handed 
after  a  thorough  search. 

The  raid  occured  while  Mrs.  Flythe 
■was  entertaining  some  friends  at  bridge. 
She  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  physician 
as  a  result  of  the  experience. 

Contrary  to  the  existing  practice  in  the 
capital,  the  raid  was  conducted  on  the 
strength  of  a  “John  Doe”  warrant  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  professional  informer  who 
swore  that  he  not  only  saw  the  still  in 
operation  in  the  Flythe  home  but  “saw'” 
a  man  purchase  a  half  gallon  of  white 
whiskey  from  “John  Doe”  for  $2..'K). 

Members  of  the  raid  squad  became  ex¬ 
tremely  apologetic  after  a  realization 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  but 
Flythe  took  the  matter  up  immediately 
with  the  heads  of  the  district  govern¬ 
ment.  General  Hubert  Crosby,  district 
police  commissioner.  Chief  of  Police 
Henry  Pratt,  Inspector  Thaddeus  R. 
Bean,  head  of  the  vice  squad,  Leo  A. 
Rover,  district  attorney,  and  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  Needham  C.  Turnage,  who 
issued  the  warrant  held  numerous  con¬ 
ferences,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  case  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury. 

All  the  explanation  that  has  been 
forthcoming  thus  far  is  that  either  the 
informer,  who  has  served  police  on 
numerous  occasions  lied,  or  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Commissioner  Turnage  said  he  issued 
the  warrant  on  the  informer’s  oath  be¬ 
cause  he  always  found  him  truthful  in 
the  past. 

The  correspondent  intends  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  entire  affair.  He  has  the 
complete  backing  of  the  local  press. 


SEEKS  “BIG  SIX”  PRESIDENCY 

Austin  Hewson.  former  vice-president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  a  member  of  the  Nexa  York  World 
chapel,  was  nominated  for  president  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Teutonia  Hall  this  week. 
John  J.  Gillon  of  the  World  chapel  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  l.iO  members  of  the  local.  Mr. 
Hewson.  in  a  review  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  union,  promised,  if  elected, 
to  institute  several  reforms. 

CRIMINAL  LIBEL  CHARGED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

J.^CKSONVII.LF..  Fla.,  Nov.  6. — E.  T. 
Hollingsworth,  editor  of  the  South  Jaek- 
sonz’ille  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  W.  I.  Cole¬ 
man.  business  manager,  were  arrested 
Monday  following  indictments  charging 
them,  together  with  Irving  Mann,  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  paper,  and  the  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  with  criminal  libel 
of  Gov.  Doyle  E.  Carlton. 

B.  S.  BEACH  IN  NEWARK 

Brewster  S.  Beach  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Carrier-Lyle 
Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Carrier  W’eathermaker  sys¬ 
tem  of  air  conditioning  for  homes.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  .'American  Gas  Products  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York,  and  was  previously 
connected  with  the  American  Radiator 
Co.  and  the  General  Electric  Co. 


MERGED  DAILIES  SELL 
NEWLY  BUILT  PLANT 

Rockford  Dailies  Will  Move  to  Plant 
Formerly  Occupied  by  Republic 
— Mrs.  McCormick  to  Move 
Offices  from  Chicago 


The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Consolidate!! 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  on  Nov.  1  announced 
that  its  activities  will  be  concentrated  in 
the  building  on  South  Water  street, 
erected  for  the  Rockford  Daily  Republic, 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers,  following  sale  of  the 
handsome  new  Wyman  and  Mulberry 
streets  structure,  now  occupied  by  the 
Rockford  .Morning  Star  and  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Register-Republic  to  Harry  C. 
Edmonds,  Chicago  real  estate  operator 
and  financi.“r.  The  consideration  was 
withheld.  The  building  erected  by  the 
Star  in  conformity  with  the  proposed 
\\’yman  street  widening  project  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  business  structures 
in  that  district  and  although  designed 
for  newspaper  use  may  be  readily  re¬ 
modeled  for  office,  banking  or  mercantile 
purposes. 

The  Star  and  Register-Republic  wtII 
begin  concentration  of  their  properties 
on  South  Water  street  at  once  but  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  quarters  for  the  two 
papers  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
plant  will  be  occupied  until  early  1931. 

In  connection  with  the  plans  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  president  of  the  company,  will 
take  over  extensive  suites  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  South  Water  street  building 
for  her  administrative  offices  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  her  executives  and  their  families 
will  ^  transferred  to  Rockford  from 
Chicago. 

Studios  of  the  Rockford  Broadcasters, 
Inc.,  operators  of  the  radio  station. 
KFLV,  co-operating  with  the  Rockford 
newspapers,  will  be  maintained  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  location. 


WILLIAM  K.  McDowell 

Funeral  services  for  William  Kyle 
McDowell,  56,  editor  of  the  Blucfield 
(W.Va.)  Sunset  Nezes,  were  held  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  28.  at  his  boyhood  home  in 
Fincastle,  Va.  Mr.  McDowell  went  to 
Bluefield  36  years  ago  as  a  printer  for 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  He  became  re¬ 
porter,  copy  reader,  and  city  editor. 
When  the  Sunset  News  was  established 
four  years  ago  he  was  named  editor. 
Mr.  McDowell’s  death,  which  climaxed 
an  illness  of  a  month  due  to  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  occurred  Oct.  27. 


ATTENDED  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 

Newsboys  and  carriers  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  enjoyed  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party  at  the  Capital  _  Theater  in 
New  Bedford  Hallowe’en  night  as  the 
guests  of  the  theater  management. 


DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Suspension  of  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Tucson  (.\riz.)  Daily  Citicen,  has 
been  announced. 


R«d  Top  Rubber  Coated  Pelt 
Wess  Blanket! 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30.35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

F.  O.  Bam  SSI 
Weat  Lynn,  Mas*. 


JAPANESE  PRINCE  HONORED 


Karl  Bickel  Entertain*  Prince  Toku> 
gawa  at  Luncheon 

Representatives  of  the  Japanese,  Eng, 
lish  and  American  press  attended  a 
luncheon  given  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press,  in  honor  of  His 
Excellency,  Prince  Tokupwa,  at  the 
Lotos  Club,  New  York,  Nov.  5.  Those 
present  were: 

S.  Sonoda,  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Ltd.;  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher 
Time;  G.  Suga.  The  Mitsubishi  Bank] 
Ltd ;  William  W.  Hawkins,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  S.  Midzutani,  Japanese 
Times;  Bruce  Barton,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  S.  Tajima,  Mitsui 
&  Co. ;  J.  M.  Patterson,  president.  New 
York  Daily  News;  S.  Sawada,  Consul 
General  of  Japan ;  Bruce  Bliven,  editor, 
the  iy'cw  Republic;  T.  Ohars,  Osaka 
.Mainichi;  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge, 
American  Press;  M.  Tsunekaws,  Osaka 
.4sahi;  J.  W.  T.  Mason,  the  London  Ex¬ 
press;  M.  Takata,  Osaka  .Mainichi; 
James  Wright  Brown,  president,  Editos 
&  Publisher;  Darwin  P.  Kingsley, 
president.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.\ 
Axel  Wenner-Gren,  Electrolux  Co.; 
Hugh  Baillie,  vice-president.  United 
Press;  Stanley  High,  editor,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald;  James  H.  Furay,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  United  Press;  W.  A.  Nichols,  New 
York  Telegram;  H.  F.  Misselwitz, 
United  Press;  Henry  Mussey,  The  Na¬ 
tion;  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president.  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 


JOINS  LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH 

Morris  R.  Ivbersole,  for  17  years  with 
advertising  agencies  and  for  a  time  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 


AIDS  COMMUNITY  FUND 

F'red  Millis,  head  of  the  Millis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Indianapolis  has 
announced  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to 
the  Indianapolis  Community  Fund. 


LUDLOW 

TEMPO  MEDIUM 


An  excellent 
design  of  modern 
character 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clybourn  Ave  +  Chicago 


'  DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Penonnel  Bureau  of 
,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organUa- 
tion  of  college  trained  n«w»- 
I  paper,  magazine  and  advertiiiiil 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  hio. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

I  If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pl«*** 
!  write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
1  Personnel  Bureau  of  SigiM 
I  Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave, 
Chicago,  UL 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Pennsylvania  Earns 

and  Spends  Freely 

Why  is  Pennsylvania  —  the  country’s  second  largest  and  most 
important  consuming  market — so  responsive  to  the  nationally 
advertised  product?  The  reasons  are  obvious.  First,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  families  are  known  for  their  high  earning  power  through 
steady  employment  in  its  diversified  basic  industries.  Secondly, 
Pennsylvania’s  families  are  known  for  their  active  buying  habits. 
This  is  the  experience  of  national  advertisers  who  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  this  market.  The  outstanding  evidence  is  that,  as  one 
travels  from  one  city  to  another,  he  finds  huge  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  well  organized  retail  specialty  stores  and  shops, 
operated  by  wide-awake  merchants,  whom  one  can  tell  at  a 
glance  are  keenly  alive  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world 
markets. 

It  is  brought  home  to  you  even  more  when  you  inspect  the 
wide  variety  and  large  assortment  of  the  lines  of  well-advertised 
merchandise  they  carry.  You  can  feel  that  they  know  values, 
and  that  the  customers  also  appreciate  what  quality  products 
are. 

Pennsylvania  is  both  a  class  and  mass  market.  There  is  no 
product  which  can  be  used  either  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  or 
in  the  industrial  plant,  for  which  a  large  consumer  demand  cannot 
be  developed. 

Advertise  your  product  in  Pennsylvania’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  and  you  will  reach  the  buying  power  of  America’s 
second  largest  market. 
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*  A.  B.  C.  Publisherg’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishert’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  Ttnll  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


The  man  of  20  should  have  $200  in 
the  bank  and  should  save  ^.50  a 
month,  according  to  W.  S.  Webb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Kansas  City  bank,  while  the 
man  of  30  should  have  a  reserve  fund 
of  $1,500  and  should  save  $10  a  month, 
with  such  a  program  insuring  him  $21,- 
000  at  the  age  of  65.  Only  one-third  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  save  as 
mu(m  as  they  should,  Webb  says,  and 
Americans  begin  to  save  much  later  in 
life  than  they  used  to.  Local  bank  of¬ 
ficials  may  have  comments  to  make  on 
Mr.  Webb’s  suggestions. — L.  G.  M. 


“How  I  cheated  death’’  is  the  name  of 
a  series  of  stories  being  carried  by  the 
Birmingham  Post.  Elach  day  some  resi¬ 
dent  having  an  unusual  escape  experi¬ 
ence  is  allowed  to  relate  it  with  his  or 
her  name  and  address  at  the  top  of  the 
story. — X. 


Under  the  captivating  head  of  “And — ’’ 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  gives 
two  or  three  sentences  of  vital  statistics 
which  are  short,  and  told  in  clear,  lucid 
sentences.  These  little  facts  concern 
such  things  as  the  number  of  boats  tfiat 
used  the  Philadelphia  harbor  during  the 
past  year,  the  number  of  brushes  made 
in  Philadelphia  in  one  year,_  etc.  They 
are  good  fillers  and  have  a  civic  value. — 
C.  M.  C.  _ 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  is  calling  its 
readers’  attention  to  its  editorials  in  a 
novel  manner.  Whenever  it  has  a  news 
story  and  editorial  tie-up,  it  prints  a  black 
faced  precede  on  the  news  story  carry¬ 
ing  the  title  of  the  editorial  and  printing 
the  number  of  the  page  on  which  it  ap¬ 
pears. — A.  C.  R. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  is  pro¬ 
moting  good  will  among  brokers  by  giv¬ 
ing  each  local  firm  daily  space  on 
financial  pages  in  a  new  column  “Brokers 
Say”:  'The  column  is  devoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  market  opinion.  Specific  stock  rec¬ 
ommendations  arc  not  permitted. — S. 


Bo^  Scouts  of  America  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  Cub  patrols.  (Boys  from 
ages  of  nine  to  eleven.)  Interview  your 
local  Scout  Executive  for  results  ob¬ 
tained  thus  far.  The  envy  of  the  boys 
in  regards  to  the  older  organization,  or 
their  activities,  might  figure  in  a  human 
interest  story. — B.  S.  K. 


The  Bridgeport  Telegram  has  solved 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  brief, 
personal  items  that  trickle  into  the  city 
desk  by  grouping  them  under  a  two 
column  headline — “Mainly  About  Peo¬ 
ple” — Niver  W.  Beaman. 

Get  behind  your  Board  of  Trade  or 
other  civic  body  in  seeing  that  road  inter¬ 
sections  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  are 
properly  sign-posted  to  direct  _  people 
to  your  community,  thus  giving  to 
strangers  the  impression  of  a  live  town. 
— W.  F.  B. 


The  problem  of  heating  large  office 
buildings,  skyscrapers  and  structures  like 
city  halls  and  court  houses  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  one  when  facts  about  the  amount 
of  coal  required,  the  number  of  stokers 
employed  and  the  equipment  necessar}' 
are  presented  in  a  good  feature  article. 
How  temperatures  are  regulated,  how 
fuel  is  handled,  how  purchased  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  building  are  additional  facts 
of  interest  to  readers  engaged  in  their 
own  heating  problems. — A.  C.  R. 


Local  postal  authorities  can  provide 
interesting  feature  material  on  the  game 
of  “Guess  the  .Address”  that  mail  sort¬ 
ers  and  deliverers  are  called  upon  to  play 
every  day  in  the  year  because  of  care¬ 
lessness  in  writing  incomplete  addresses 
and  return  addresses.  A  story  of  this 
type  is  particularly  timely  as  the  Christ¬ 
mas  mailing  rush  approaches. — E.  L. 


JOURNALISTS  ADOPT  CODE 


European  Writer*  Stre**  Liberty  of 
Pre*s  and  Accuracy 

The  code  of  honor  adopted  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Journalists  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Berlin  recently 
concluded,  consists  of  two  principal  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  first  article  is  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  to  be  the  inviolable  basis  of 
the  journalistic  profession  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  dissemination  of  news  known  to 
be  false  is  forbidden.  The  second  part  of 
the  code  declares  that  the  greatest  exact¬ 
ness  is  to  be  demanded  m  news  stories, 
with  the  journalist  being  fully  responsible 
for  the  reports  he  publishes. 

Machinery  was  evolved  for  a  court  of 
honor  to  meet  semi-annually  at  The 
Hague  and  to  pass  on  all  questions  af¬ 
fecting  the  professional  honor  of  news¬ 
paper  men. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


T^ONUMENT  dealers,  who  ordinarily 
do  little  newspaper  advertising,  can 
be  sold  a  campaign  urging  that  people 
include  in  their  wills  bequests  providing 
for  dignified  monuments  for  their  graves. 
— R.  W.  J. 


A  source  of  neglected  opportunities 
for  Christmas  advertising  is  the  animal 
pet  stores  of  your  community.  A  cre¬ 
ative  solicitor  can  build  up  display  and 
classified  Christmas  copy  in  this  classi¬ 
fication. — C.M.L. 


lar  stunt  can  be  made  of  a  slogan  such 
as  “Shop  in  Your  Home  Town”  or  “Your 
Neighborhood  Store  Can  Serve  Your 
Ne^s.” — Don  J.  Wellenkamp. 


“New  for  Old!  Get  acquainted  with 
these  craftsmen  who  have  the  facilities 
to  rejuvenate  your  garments  and  other 
wearing  apparel  at  small  cost !”  was  the 
heading  by  which  the  IVaterburv 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Republican  gained  i 
full  page  of  advertising  from  tailors 
cleaners,  dyers,  and  shoe  repairing  shops’ 
— M.  S.  L.  ^  ■ 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  uses 
in  its  Sunday  editions  a  full  page  of 
paragraph  reader  notices  about  special 
offerings  of  the  various  stores  in  the 
city.  The  page  is  styled  “Feminine 
Topics,”  and  no  heads  are  used.— L.  D 
Chanffierlain. 


EDITORS  SEE  TUNNEL 

{By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publisbei) 
Detroit,  Nov.  5. — The  Detroit  and 
Windsor  Tunnel  Co.,  which  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  3  formally  opened  its  new 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river 
connecting  Detroit  and  Windsor,  Ont., 
was  host  to  a  party  of  weekly  newsp^er 
editors  of  Michigan  and  Ontario  on  (Jet. 
31.  One  hundred  editors  were  taken  on 
an  inspection  trip  through  the  tunnel 
and  dined. 


The  Cleveland  News  has  been  having 
considerable  success  with  a  full  page  of 
used  car  classified  advertisements.  They 
are  classified  by  the  names  of  the  cars 
and  are  set  in  larger  type  than  the  usual 
want  ad. — Frank  Irwin. 


Make  a  boxed  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  “only  —  days  until 
CThristmas” ;  have  the  box  carry  the  name 
of  a  different  local  merchant  every  day. 
This  feature  should  be  sold  in  addition 
to  the  regular  advertising  space.  A  simi- 


A  department  store  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  advertises  a  dollar  table  in  its 
basement,  featuring  gifts,  many  of  which 
are  suitable  for  Christmas.  —  L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


An  advertisement  with  the  quotation 
“The  Winner  is  trained  to  WIN,”  and 
signed  only  with  the  names  of  the  school, 
made  a  brief  but  effective  small  display 
advertisement  recently  for  a  business  col¬ 
lege  in  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Ga¬ 
zette. — L.  G.  M. 


BOSS 


Q^td/usiahie 

'-^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ooi  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  I  g'x  zfi' 
Send  for 

Folder  y2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YOKE  CHICAGO  FRANCIICO 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  GOSS  Se.xtuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple 
and  Double  Sextuple  Presses, 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

.dz'ailable  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  OfliM  &  Factory . Plainfield,  N.  J, 

New  York  OMoe . Brokaw  Bldg.,  1457  Broadway 

Chicago  Olllce . Monadnock  Block 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  jouT  blanket!  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  faiss 
economy. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CakU  ASSrM*  NENSCO,  Warcaator 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

BERRY  MINGLE  C£P  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Datignert  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  9ldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  ^ork 


Buyers  consult  the  advertising'  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  when  they  are  in  the 
market  for  new  or  used  equipment. 


A  Sfricfly 
Qua  I  ity 
Produef— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 
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Business  Offers— Employment 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (CmIi  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  ^  par  Una 

3  Tlaaaa  — ^  par  Um 

all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —.78  par  Una 

4  Timas  —  .60  par  Una 
Count  six  words  to  tha  Una 

White  space  eharpe  at  same  rate  per  Una 
par  insertion  as  earned  hp  fraquener  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  fines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  rasarves  tha  rifht 
to  classify,  adit  or  rajact  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Brokerace — Only  blgb-crade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  aerrlce.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Honest-to-Ooodness  Proposition — Erening  paper; 
exclusive  fertile  Eastern  Field;  good  plant,  In¬ 
cluding  real  estate;  splendid  circulation;  earning 
15%  net;  initial  payment,  $.'10,000.  Also  bar¬ 
gain  in  New  England.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Two  experienced,  responsible  married  men  will 
buy  dally  in  central  West  city,  5.000  to  35,000. 
Highest  references.  Strictly  confldeatisl.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Warren  Edwards,  308  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Chicago. 

CIRCULATION 


Contracts  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  bookings  are 
made.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
analysis  of  ench  individual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obligations,  but  does  secure  au  intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
oirculation-bnllding  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Publishers  are  never  urge<l  to  buy  Partlowe 
service.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
genuine.  Every  subscription  secured  in  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  is  subject  to  veri¬ 
fication  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
accepted  unless  paid  in  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charlea  Partlowe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

DsPrisst's  "Better  Times’*  campaigns  bring 
new  ideas  into  circulation  promotion.  4,000  to 
30,000  subscriptions.  Hudson  De  Priest,  246 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  liouisvilie,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Blair  It  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
OlSce  2-1351;  residence  81-0240. 

A,  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  ('ortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


EDITORIAL 

Pres*  Serrice 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals — local,  foreign — if  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  G.  Leimbach, 
Press  Service,  310  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


Used 

Equipment 


Turn  it  into  cash 
through  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad 


EMPLOYMENT 

Halp  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced,  wanted  by 
small,  growing,  California  dally.  Write  giving 
details,  A-822,  Editor  It  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  salesman,  experienced, 
wanted  to  join  stall  of  Cleveland  News.  Give 
complete  history  of  past  connections,  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  family  responsibilities  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Address  Classified  Manager,  Cleveland 
News. 

Wanted — Unemployed  news  and  advertising 
workers  to  write  for  lndei>endent  earning  plan. 

A  &  E  Bureau.  Box  453  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Sitiuttiona  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager,  with  ideas  for  stimulating 
old  accounts  Jiiid  creating  new.  With  mer¬ 
chandising,  agency  and  newspaiier  experience. 
A-821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman — Office  or  department  man¬ 
ager.  Good  correspondent.  Well  rounded  experi¬ 
ence  in  Eastern  advertising  activities.  Con¬ 
vincing  record  of  accomplishment.  Will  accept 
any  genuine  opimrtunity  to  prove  ability  and 
value  to  publisher  or  agency.  S.  E.  Leith, 
601  West  li2th  St.,  New  York. 

Advertising  Business— Exceptional  all  around 
advertising  man  and  aggressive  business  execu¬ 
tive.  Unusual  Iwckgroiind.  Metropolitan  and 
smaller  city  experience.  Unhappy  in  present 
loiation.  Under  forty,  niarrlwl,  unquestionable 
record.  A-815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — I  know  of  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  man  that  odd  circumstances  makes  available 
inimedintely.  He  is  at  the  right  age,  a  good 
personality  and  ten  years  experience,  local  and 
national  accounts,  qualifies  him  to  step  into  a 
tough  Held  and  deliver.  Ills  record  is  excellent 
as  a  producer  and  goodwill  builder.  He  is 
seeking  permanent  connection  in  a  midwest  city 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand.  I  recommend  him 
liighly.  Write  or  wire  me.  Omar  I).  Gray, 
Newspaper  Broker,  Mturgeon,  Missouri. 

Advertising  Salesman,  and  copy  writer,  thor¬ 
oughly  exiH'rieiiced,  unquestioned  ability  and  cre¬ 
dentials.  A-808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Assistant  to  General  Manager,  now  employed  on 
very  successful  newspaiHT,  desires  new  connec¬ 
tion.  Started  in  composing  room,  with  subse¬ 
quent  exp<'rience  in  every  l>runch  of  newspaper 
Inisiness.  Broad  experience  acquired  on  various 
newspapers.  A-817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Assistant  to  Executive 
University  educated,  trained,  practical  man, 
who  has  come  up  from  the  case,  desires  to 
make  a  change  which  permits  advancement. 

Thoroughly  cognizant  of  newspaper  economies, 
financing,  purchasing,  credit  as  well  es  the 
mechanics  of  getting  out  an  attractive  and  cir¬ 
culation  building  publication.  Capable  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  assistant  manager,  or  sales 
executive. 

Experienced  in  every  line  of  newspaper  work 
and  should  be  a  valuable  assistant  to  some 
busy  publisher  or  general  manager.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  secondary.  A-787,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Business  or  General  Manager,  small  or  medium 
size  daily;  or  asst,  to  publisher  Urge  daily. 
Experienced  as  publisher  own  small  paper  and 
as  executive  in  advertising,  accounting,  edi¬ 
torial  depts.  and  composing  room,  A-777,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CircuUtion  Manager,  now  on  national  chain 
daily,  desires  change;  30  years  old,  married. 
Economical  producer.  Wonderful  references  as  to 
cliaracter,  business  ability,  from  ex-rmployers. 
Made  four  changes  since  started  20  .vears  ago 
,  and  want  this  to  be  Ust.  Will  actually  relieve 
you  of  your  circulation  responsibllty.  Address 
A-812,  Editor  A  Publisher,  for  full  details. 

CircuUtion  Manager — Twelve  years  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  of  work  in  all  its  phases. 
Competent  to  analyse  any  situation,  map  out 
constructive  program  and  write  attractive  and 
forceful  promotion  copy.  Excellent  record  con¬ 
cerning  past  performances.  Presently  employed 
but  desire  change.  A-807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CircuUtion-Promotion  Manager,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  highly  competitive  evening,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  fields.  Know  A.B.C,  require¬ 
ments,  modern  methods  of  promoting  carrier 
home  delivery,  news-stand,  street  sales,  mail 
and  special  suburban  and  country  problems. 
Copy  writer,  bookkeeping  systems.  A  bard, 
sober  worker  with  aggressiveness  and  initutive 
that  will  produce  maximum  resulU  at  minimum 
cost.  Married,  age  30,  clean  cut  and  not  a 
floater.  A-786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CircuUtion — Y’oung  man  of  excellent  character, 
habits,  and  10  years  circulation  experience  in 
a  most  competitive  field,  now  employed,  seeks 
change  to  satisfy  ambition  to  better  himself. 
If  you  are  in  need  of  a  city  circulator,  country, 
circulator,  or  a  high  type  road  man,  can  qualify 
for  either  position.  Past  record  open  for  rigid 
Investigation  and  can  furnish  beet  of  reference. 
A-809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation- -Home  Delirery  Manaicer — Youns 
man  ttaorou^bly  experienced  in  every  phane  of 
city  circulation  and  boy  promotion,  deiirea  con* 
neotion.  Familiar  with  both  eastern  and  southern 
fielda.  A'l  references.  A'820,  Editor  A  Pub> 
Usher. 

Circulation  Executivo — 8  years  with  larxe  Uhi- 
caKo  newspaper  promoting  home  delivery,  coun¬ 
try  dealers  and  mail  subscriptions,  with  success’ 
fill  record  of  accomplishments.  Hplendid  refer- 
encei.  Age  S6,  married.  Available  immediately. 
Wire  or  write  J.  B.  Klein,  6200  Sheridan  Bd., 
Chicago,  lU. 

Clastiflod  Manager,  31:  married;  capable  execu¬ 
tive;  unusual  record  three  large  papers;  refer* 
encee  from  men  you  know;  now  employed;  go 
anywhere.  A-818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  or  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Let  me  lower  your  costa.  Best  ref* 
erences.  A*778,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Superintendent  of  excellent 
QualificationB  and  well  recommended,  is  available 
as  result  of  recent  newspaper  consolidation. 
This  man  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
phases  of  newspaper  composing  room  produc¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  afraid  of  work.  If  you  desire 
a  thoroughly  effli'ient  composing  room  superin- 
teiMlcnt,  address  FMitor  A  Publisher,  Box  A-811. 

Editorial — College  trained,  age  24,  energetic; 
seeks  position  In  city  over  25,001),  anywhere, 
reporting,  copy  reading,  desk  work.  Former 
s{>orts  editor.  Kspecially  trained  8|>orts,  desk 
work.  A-810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young  man.  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  in  New  York  area.  Would 
consider  eventual  purchase  of  interest  In  paper. 
A-773,  Editor  A  Pul»llsher. 

Editorial — 20.  reporter,  copy  desk,  make-up. 
.V.  Y.  daily  newspaper  experience.  Former 
editor,  Brooklyn  weekly.  A-701,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  6  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  connection  with  newspaper  in 
New  York  area.  Opportunity  rather  than  sal¬ 
ary  objective,  A-774.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial —Newspa|M*rniaii,  young,  energetic,  ver¬ 
satile,  prolieient  on  copy  desk  and  reporting. 
I'niversity  education.  Married.  Accurate. 
Desires  change.  A.  W.,  oiMH  Cates,  St.  loouis. 
Mo. 


Editorial — Woman:  has  helil  men’s  Jobs:  knows 
make-up,  layout,  trade  paiM^rs,  iHsiks.  magazines. 
Bef«'renc«»s.  A-82.3,  Editor  A  Puldisher. 


Publishers! 

Do  you  need 

Advertising  Salesmen 

(who  can  sell) 

A  Circniation 
Manager 

(who  can  increase  sales) 

Editors  or  Staff  Men 

(who  know  news) 

Mechanical 
Executives 
(who  operate 
economically) 

We  can  put  you  in  touch 
wfith  men  and  women  for 
any  department. 

Classified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


SitUAtioiM  Wanted 

Editor,  City-Tolegraph,  want.  poaitloD  on  large 
eTcnlng  pa|>er  in  Bait  or  Midwrtt.  Novr  em¬ 
ployed,  leeka  change.  Tborougbly  qualified 
and  experienced.  Age  30.  A-788,  IMItor  A 

rubllaber. 

Editorial — Tonng  man,  international  experience, 
wlahee  berth  on  foreign  desk;  or  special  aaaign- 
menta.  French  and  German.  A-772,  Editor  A 
Pnbltahor. 

Linotype  Operator  want.  job.  Four  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Alfred  Dry,  Loganaport,  La.,  Box  43. 

Managing  Editor,  ttty  or  Telegraph  Editor— 15 
year.'  execntlve  experience.  Beat  references. 
A-779,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

Mewspai>er  Woman,  experienced  on  news,  special 
aaaignmenta.  Interviews  and  column  stuff,  seek, 
connection.  A  806,  Editor  A  I’ubllsher. 

Proas  Photographer,  neven  year,  experience 
New  York  Ulty;  owns  equipment.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  RefereiK'ea  leading  iiewapapera.  A. 819, 
Editor  A  I’ubllaber. 

Production  Manager  In  charge  of  all  mechanical 
departmenta,  former  compoHiiig  room  auperin- 
teiiileiit,  (leHires  new  connectiun.  Mmlern  aggrea- 
Mlve  executive  of  varied  exi>erlence,  which  ex¬ 
tends  iH-ynnd  mechanical  departmeiita.  A-816, 
Editor  A  rubliaher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  0  cylinder,  double  width,  Hoe  maga¬ 
zine  and  color  press,  22Ti^  cut  off.  In  splendid 
condition.  Seller  requires  different  alee  ma¬ 
chine.  A-788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Goat  Highspeed  Rotary,  24  pages,  eomplete 
electrical  eiiulpment.  Now  running.  Perfect 
condition.  Big  bargain.  A-757.  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Linotypet.  prmif  prcHses.  newspaper  type  cabi¬ 
nets,  all  kiiuls.  wanted.  Must  be  guaranteed 
goofi  Nha|M>.  Nothing  hut  Nos.  8  and  14  Linotypes 
considcnMl.  State  cash  and  term  price  to 
reK|K)nHiblc  Arm.  Junk  Dealers  save  stamps. 
Baker  Supply  Company,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Mllea  Machinery  Ce.«  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journaliatic  AntiquM 

.4  Collertor  Is  in  tlie  market  for  journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  t'suada,  dating 
iiack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Iwnes  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generatioBs;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  cuntaing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publiab- 
Ing.  Ix>ok  through  your  old  letter  flle^  scrap¬ 
books.  etc.  Then  let  me  know  wbat  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
I’ubltsher. 


Newspaper  File 

New  Toik  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865;  April  16,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  .30.  May  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  »,  10,  14 
to  28  (inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  .Must  be  in  good  condition,  untom  and 
complete.  Editor  A  I’ubllsber. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appradsed 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWnr  & 
PALMER 

Buiiness  Established  in  ISM 
350  Madison  Awe.  New  York 
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Editor  die  Publisher  The  F  o  ur  t 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  LETTER  from  Ronald  Kenvyn, 
managing  editor  of  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Daily  Province,  revives  our  recent 
discussion  about  the  gentle  shake-down 
game  that  unscrupulous  lawyers,  in 

almost  every  community,  play  for  sex 

racket  clients,  using  the  unsuspecting 
newspaper  as  a  gun.  In  Canada  journal¬ 
ism  manages  this  situation  somewhat 
better  than  do  United  States  editors. 

Mr.  Kenvyn  speaking: 

“I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  on 
the  ‘Shop  Talk’  page  of  Oct.  11  referring 
to  blackmailing  suits.  Two  young 
Americans  recently  tried  this  game  in 
\’ancouver,  but  found  Canadian  justice 
too  stern. 

“In  Canada  these  ‘gold-digging  fe¬ 
males  and  blackjacking  lawyers,’  as 

your  correspondent  terms  them,  would 
have  little  success.  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  I  believe,  have  a  higher  regard 
for  privacy  than  American  journals. 
On  this  newspaper,  the  Province,  we 
have  a  tradition  that  ‘a  reporter’s 
privileges  stop  at  a  man’s  front  door.’ 
Perhaps  for  such  reasons  the  Canadian 
public  have  a  greater  respect  for  Can¬ 
adian  newspapers  than  Americans  have 
for  the  American  press. 

“According  to  our  legal  advisors,  a 
writ  is  not  a  privileged  document,  so 
the  blackmailing  gangs  who  file  writs 
eet  no  publicity.  The  matter  has  ac¬ 
tually  to  be  in  court  before  it  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  press. 

“In  the  case  recently  tried  here,  even 
the  victim  of  the  blackmail  plot  was 
protected  by  being  referred  to  through¬ 
out  as  the  plaintiff  or  ‘Mr  A.’  His 
name  was  not  printed  in  eit’oer  of  the 
three  V'^ancouver  newspapers. 

“The  case  involved  a  Vancouver  man 
who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  gang  at 
Seattle  and  who  was  induced  to  bring  a 
Seattle  girl,  one  of  the  gang,  to  Van¬ 
couver. 

“The  man  was  subsequently  threatened 
hy  ‘exposure  in  the  newspapers’  and 
was  fleeced  of  a  large  sum.  However, 
Canadian  law  took  a  hand  and  Chief 
Justice  Morrison,  who  tried  the  case  in 
Assize  Court,  said  the  charge  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  victim  was 
simple  enough  to  believe  any  newspaper 
would  publish  what  the  accused  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  public. 

“He  found  the  pair  guilty  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  they  are  awaiting  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  end  of  the  Assizes. 

‘“The  crime  of  blackmail  is  one  of 
the  greatest  menaces  along  with  narcotic 
drugs,  the  chief  justice  said  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury.  ‘Persimally,  I  think  it  is 
worse  than  some  kinds  of  murder.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  ungodly  type  of  crime.’  ” 
*  *  « 

The  least  piratical  person,  either  in 
looks  or  actions,  in  my  list  of  news¬ 
paper  acquaintances  in  the  Times  Sqtiare 
district,  has  just  brought  out  the  most 
altogether  scrumptious  history  of  ancient 
piracy  and  buried  treasure  tlwt  has  ever 
kept  me  awake  after  the  radio  gong  has 
sounded  the  slumber  hour.  He  is  Charles 
B.  Driscoll,  bright-faced,  sandy-haired, 
quick-stepping  editor  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  and  the  name  of  his  resplend- 
ant  volume  is  “Doubloons”,  published 
hy  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  The  reader  soon 
discovers  that  this  is  no  mere  fantastic 
tale  of  piracy  and  hidden  loot  written  by 
a  space-maker  in  a  public  library,  but 
rather  a  sincere  coverage  of  the  subject 
by  one  who  ccMifesses  a  long  and  lively 
interest  in  the  weird  business  of  treasure- 
hunting  and  one  who  has  personally  in¬ 
vestigated  many  legends  of  buried  treas¬ 
ure  troves,  indeed.  Mr.  Driscoll  at¬ 
tempts  to  tell  the  sifted  truth  about  this 
old-time  racket  of  the  seas,  insofar  as 
historical  fact  can  be  established  in  such 
a  cunning  game,  and  his  careful  state¬ 


ments  are  infinitely  more  interesting,  even 
thrilling,  than  the  best  stuff  imaginative 
writers  on  piracy  have  been  able  to  dish 
up,  within  my  realm  of  reading.  There 
is  much  blo^  on  the  glittering  jewels 
and  pieces  of  eight,  and  some  of  the 
swaggering  boys  in  top-boots  and  ban¬ 
danna  swathing  were  often  indecently 
barbaric,  but  I  think  I  like  them  much 
l)etter  than  the  modern  beer-runner  or 
stick-up  gangster  whose  humor  runs  to 
machine  guns  and  automobiles  with  en¬ 
gine  numbers  chiseled  out.  Some  of  the 
portraits  that  Mr.  Driscoll  sketches  of 
high  sea  pirates  are  really  heroic,  con¬ 
sidering  the  times.  These  bovs  surely 
would  have  high-hatted,  in  tfieir  day, 
Scarface  Capone  or  Jack  (Legs)  Dia¬ 
mond  as  witless  softies.  Mr.  Driscoll's 
story  of  the  Treasure  of  Oak  Island,  off 
the  east  coasf  of  Nova  Scotia,  based  upon 
painstaking  personal  investigation,  is  one 
of  the  strangest  yams  ever  told  of 
avaricious  man.  It,  alone  among  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  tales,  would  make  Doub¬ 
loons  a  book  which  no  red-blooded 
reader  will  forget. 

*  #  * 

Alow  that  the  elections  are  over  with, 
’  and  everyone  has  done  his  worst  or 
best,  we  may  possibly  discuss  Mr.  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  insulting  statement  concerning 
New  York  World  in  the  shale  oil  case 
without  having  our  motives  questioned 
by  the  President’s  faithful  inside  guard 
of  former  and  present  journalists.  We 
assume  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  encouraged 
to  write  that  statement  hy  devoted 
friends  of  the  writing  profession.  It  was 
poor  advice  and  we  were  shocked  by  the 
indignity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice, 
of  Mr.  Hoover’s  brash  act.  Perhaps  some 
political  object  was  served,  but  nothing 
could  warrant  the  statement,  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  newspaper  men 
as  representing  one  of  the  President’s 
weakest  moments. 

*  *  * 

^HE  Kelley  articles  were  poor  news- 
paper  stuff.  Publication  of  them 
was  undertaken  by  the  World  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense  of  first-page  space. 
Probably  not  two  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  readers  would  follow  such  dull, 
complicated,  remote  interest  in  detail. 
The  editors  say  they  fully  anticipated 
this.  So,  there  was  no  selfish  motive, 
no  mere  sensationalism,  behind  the  nuh- 
lication,  save  perhaps  a  political  effect. 
It  would  not  be  of  first  importance.  I 
rather  incline  to  the  idea  that  the  editors 
of  the  World  undertook  the  irksome  pub¬ 
lication  strictly  through  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  The  best  equipped  authority  on 
the  shale  lands  of  Colorado  was  the 
author.  He  had  been  satisfactory  to  the 
government  for  25  years,  and  his  words 
were  entitled  to  credence.  His  charge 
was  of  considerable  public  importance. 
His  accusations  implicated  officials  in 
Washington,  who,  presumably,  had  less 
knowledge  of  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion  than  he.  He  quit  his  government 
job  in  disgust  and  had  a  perfect  right 
to  sell  his  story  for  publication,  since  it 
concerned  matters  of  public  policy  on 
which  he  might  write  with  authority. 
The  World  was  within  its  rights  to  buy 
the  manuscript,  and  publish  it  under 
Kelley’s  name,  fully  preparing  the  reader 
for  an  acceptance  of  the  revelations  and 
charges. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  HOOVER’S  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  World  was  in  a  low  busi¬ 
ness,  because  Kelley’s  charges  had  been 
publicly  and  indignantly  denied  by  some 
of  his  superiors.  This  should  have  ended 
the  matter.  Never  mind  what  Kelley’s 
superiors  had  at  stake,  some  of  them 
being  actually  accused  by  the  author  of 
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the  articles,  their  denial  and  attempt  to 
repudiate  Kelley  should  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  World  to  lay  off, 
in  Mr.  Hoover’s  view.  He  spoke  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  honor  of  .self-sacrificing 
officialdom.  On  that  logic,  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  this  country  would  be  im- 
p<itent  indeed.  Gross  evils  might  thrive 
at  Washington,  right  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  nose.  Sensible  reporters  do  not 
stop  at  the  denial  post.  Our  present 
high-class  chief  executive  might  leave 
office  on  this  basis,  as  badly  deceived  as 
was  his  predecessor  in  reference  to  some 
of  the  departments  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Denial  of  such  charges  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  when  they  have  an  interest 
at  stake,  surely  is  not  enough.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  shale  oil  lands  dispute. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  the  story,  the 
whole  story,  and  in  the  end  the  people 
may  be  trusted  to  judge  aright.  If  Kelley 
is  a  sorehead,  having  private  revenge 
against  bureaucratic  enemies,  the  truth 
will  come  out  and  he  will  be  discredited  in 
due  time.  Nothing  is  lost  to  the  admin¬ 
istration,  or  to  any  honorable  public 
official,  by  awaiting  a  natural,  not  a 
forced  outcome  of  the  shale  oil  lands 
controversy  which  is  no  new  thing. 

Walter  Lippmann,  editor  of  the  World, 
replied  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  “reckless,  base¬ 
less  and  infamous”  insult,  with  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  must  have  pleased  many 
readers.  It  possessed  candor,  cool  logic, 
plain  statement  of  fact,  with  a  final 
ringing  denunciation  of  the  President’s 
outburst  at  Kelley,  whereas  Mr.  Hoover 
has  uttered  no  public  word  in  comparable 
heat  against  those  responsible  for  the 
admitted  oil  scandals  in  all  his  years  of 
Cabinet  familiarity  .  with  the  subject. 
Despite  our  general  admiration  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  fervent  well-wishing  for  his 
administration,  we  thought  he  came  off 
very  badly  in  this  ridiculous  debate. 

*  *  * 

WHY  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  so  few 
men  in  public  office  value  the  free 
and  independent  press,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  theory  ?  Granting  that  it  is  human  for 
a  President  to  crave  favorable  responses 
to  his  administration,  and  perhaps  re¬ 
sist  unfavorable  comment,  still  the  high- 
minded  public  official  must  realize  that 
public  policy  is  not  best  served  by 
unctuous  flattery,  partisan  shoulder-pat¬ 
ting,  sleepy  go-alongism,  but  rather  by 
alert,  intelligent  and  unafraid  criticism. 
The  best  public  official  I  ever  knew  at 
Washington  used  often  to  say,  “I  want 
to  know  the  worst,  not  the  favorable, 
news.”  And,  as  I  chance  to  know,  he 
sincerely  wanted  the  public  to  get  the 
truth  afeout  public  affairs,  whether  cred¬ 
itable  or  discreditable  to  his  office.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  a  lofty 
attitude,  but  the  only  safe  course  for  a 
responsible  elective  officer  to  take  under 
our  form  of  government.  The  truth 
comes  out  finally.  Deliberate  suppres¬ 
sion  of  matters  which  the  people  ought 
to  know  can  only  be  temporary.  High 
public  office  is  a  career,  and  careers  are 
measured  with  a  very  long  tapeline.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  Mr.  Hoover  is  one  of  the  last 
men  to  permit  his  lifetime  devotion  to 
public  causes  to  be  stained  by  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  public-spirited  press,  re¬ 
gardless  of  partisan  expediency.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  rank  and  file  of  newspaper  men 
in  this  countrv  would  agree  with  the 
statement  that  in  the  Kelley  instance  the 
President  was  badly  advised.^  If  that  old 
retiring  government  agent  is  a  super¬ 
heated  zealot,  with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  higher  authority,  or  otherwise  basely 
motivated,  the  truth  will  come  out  in  due 
time,  but  it  is  good  Americanism,  and 
perhaps  the  very  best  politics,  to  with¬ 
stand  temporary  unfavorable  attitudes  of 
doubt  and  suspicion,  pending  natural  re¬ 
sults  in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

m  *  * 

HL.  BULLEN,  of  Jersey  City,  writ- 
•  ine  in  New  York  Times  apropos 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Dax'enfiort  (la.)  Democrat,  says 
he  worked  on  that  newspaper  55  years 
ago  and  remembers  the  two  Vermonters, 
William  and  Janus  Richardson,  who 
started  the  Democrat.  Janus  was  busi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  manager.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  “thanked  God  whenever 
a  subscriber  died,”  because  there  was  no 
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mone>  in  circulation  biilk.  A.B.C.  wasn’t 
rerouting  to  national  advertisers  in  those 
days.  The  weekly  Democrat  had  about 
30;)  net'  paid,  and  Janus  used  to  make 
regular  forays  into  the  East,  travelling 
on  railroad  passes,  putting  up  at  hotdi 
which  would  exchange  accominodatioi*j 
for  job  printing,  and  selling  space  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  “the  leading  paper 
in  the  richest  county — Scott  County—  in 
Iowa.”  Janus  offered  advertising  for 
“one-third  cash  or  two-thirds  trade.”  He 
got  much  in  trade  and  when  he  would 
return  home  and  run  out  some  of  his 
contracts  expressmen  would  arrive  whh 
all  kinds  of  patent  medicines,  stoves, 
hardware,  farm  implements  and  other 
plunder  which  Janus  would  sell  at  cut 
rates  to  local  dealers.  Janus  was  much 
admired,  Mr.  Bullen  says,  by  George  P. 
Rowell,  who  then  conducted  the  leading 
advertising  agency  in  New  York  and 
founded  Printers’  Ink.  I  remember  when 
Rowell  used  to  trade  printing  equipment 
to  newspapers  in  exchange  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

*  *  0 


^LD  Publius  Vergilius  Maro,  the  Ro- 
A-r  man  poet,  better  known  as  Virgil, 
whose  2,000th  birthday  we  are  now 
more  or  less  reverently  celebrating, 
.sensed  better  in  his  ancient  day  what 
journalistic  responsibility  is  composed  of 
than  do  some  of  the  moderns  of  this 
hour.  In  .denied,  Virgil’s  famed  epic  to 
literature,  the  following  philosophy  is 
set  forth: 

“Straightway  Rumour  runs  through 
the  great  cities  of  Libya, — Rumour,  tfiM 
whom  none  other  is  more  swift  to  mis¬ 
chief  ;  she  thrives  on  restlessness  and 
gains  strength  by  going;  at  first  small 
and  timorous:  soon  she  lifts  herself  on 
high  and  paces  the  ground  with  head 
hidden  among  the  clouds.  Her,  as  they 
tell,_  Mother  Earth,  when  stung  by  wrath 
against  the  gods,  bore  last  sister  to  Coeus 
and  Enceladus,  fleet-footed  and  swift  of 
wing,  ominous,  awful,  vast;  for  every 
featfier  on  her  body  is  a  waking  eye  be¬ 
neath,  wonderful  to  tell,  and  a  tongue, 
and  as  many  loud  lips  and  straining  ears. 
By  night  she  flits  between  sky  and  land, 
shrilling  through  the  dusk,  and  droops 
not  her  lids  in  sweet  slumber ;  in  day¬ 
light  she  sits  on  guard  upon  tall  towers 
or  the  rid^e  of  the  house-roof,  and  makes 
great  cities  afraid;  obstinate  in  per¬ 
verseness  and  forgery  no  less  than  mes¬ 
senger  of  truth. 

“She  then  exultingly  filled  the  coun¬ 
tries  with  manifold  talk,  and  blazoned 
alike  what  was  done  and  undone;  one 
Aeneas  is  come,  born  of  Trojan  blood; 
on  him  beautiful  Dido  thinks  no  shame 
to  fling  herself ;  now  they  pass  the  long 
winter-tide  together  in  revelry,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  realms  and  enthrall^  by  dis¬ 
honouring  passion.  This  the  pestilent 
goddess  spreads  abroad  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  l>ends  her  course  right  on  to 
King  larbas,  and  with  her  words  fires 
his  spirit  and  swells  his  wrath.” 

*00 


TIRGIL  would  have  put  in  a  ten-unit 
'  perfecting  press,  complete  automatic 
Jereotyping  outfit,  dry-mats,  and  a  bat- 
;ry  of  typesetting  machines  of  latest  d^ 
ign,  to  meet  the  perils  of  rumor  in 
lome.  He  would  have  printed  the  news 
I  terms  of  realism  so  that  all  who  ran 
light  know  the  truth,  and  be  warned  of 
lany  pitfalls.  “Pity  poor  Dido”,  coin- 
lents  A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  whose  studious 
ttitude  ^  toward  Virgil  has  yielded  this 
em.  “pity  poor  Dido,  who  had  not  even 
tabloid  to  check  the  ruinous  career  of 


COAST  EDITOR  RETIRES 

L.  H.  Woodworth,  veteran  publisher 
of  Yuba  City  (Cal.)  Sutter  County 
Farmer,  has  retired.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the 
paper  43  vears  ago.  He  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Otis  V.  Sweetland,  Marysvill*. 
Cal.,  publisher. 


ADVERTISING  NEW  PRODUCT 

The  Continental  Baking  Company^  i* 
using  a  large  amount  of  advertising 
snace  to  introduce  its  new  rolls,  “Wonw 
Fiff-teens.”  Its  advertising  is  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  entitled  “The  Wonder  News. 
Several  testimonials  are  used,  also  other 
cuts. 


